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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


We discuss in some detail at the end of this number (Greater 
Britain) the foregathering of the Boer “ Govern- 
ments” at Klerksdorp in the beginning of April, 
which may prove to be the turning-point of the 
struggle in South Africa, though there have 
already been so many “ turning-points ” one cannot help feeling 
somewhat sceptical. According to the cynics the Boer leaders, 
weary of being hustled over the veld and finding their com- 
mandoes dangerously depleted by Lord Kitchener’s well or- 
ganised “drives,” decided to seek a respite by proposing 
“negotiations,” confident of the compliance of their amiable 
opponents. On this theory the so-called Peace Conference is 
merely a council of war to enable the scattered commandants 
to discuss their future military operations, and to concert some 
combined movement which their recent isolation by the block- 
house system has rendered impracticable. This aspect of the 
manoeuvre is indeed so obvious that we may perhaps trust Lord 
Kitchener, who is not a simpleton, to have taken some security, 
or at any rate to have satisfied himself that in the event of the 
conference and coming plebiscite being abortive, the enemy 
would find themselves in no better position than they were. 
It may be that in a military sense their forces have been so 
thoroughly broken up that concerted action is no longer possi- 
ble on any serious scale, however many councils of war may 
be held. Against the cynical view may be set the fact that the 
arrival of the hostile “Governments” in British lines under our 
safe-conduct is in itself a sign of weakness, as it is known that 
they did not come upon our invitation but upon their own 


initiative. In anybody else but the Boers, who are a peculiar 
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people, it would, in fact, be substantially an act of submission, 
and an irrecoverable blow to the prestige of the ‘‘Governments ” 
and generals. It is also noteworthy that, having asked for an 
armistice, which was peremptorily refused, they continued to 
negotiate in spite of the refusal, Still more encouragement to 
the cause of peace is deduced from the apparent elimination of 
Messrs. Kruger and Leyds from the present “negotiations.” 
The men who have borne the brunt of the struggle clearly 
intend to decide for themselves whether to continue it or to 
make peace; they will no longer take their orders from those 
who retired from the fray with as much plunder as they could 
conveniently carry, as soon as fortune went against their country, 
For the last two years Messrs. Kruger and Leyds have, from 
their safe retirement in Europe, been feeding the fighting Boers 
with fables of European intervention and egging them on to 
destruction for their own self-glorification. If these intriguers 
and impostors have at last been found out by their dupes we are 
a long way towards a settlement. It is suggested abroad, and the 
view is shared by not a few competent observers in this country, 
that the ultimate upshot of “consulting the commandoes” will 
be a division between the Transvaalers and the Free Staters, the 
former being more prepared to accept the inevitable than the 
latter, who have placed themselves under the guidance of a 
crazy fanatic in the person of Mr. Steyn. On this hypothesis 
Botha, Delarey, the Transvaal “Government,” and such 
burghers as they control would lay down their arms, while 
ex-President Steyn and General De Wet would return to the 
fray. 


We do not share the lively curiosity entertained in some 
The quarters as to the “ terms ” offered by the British 
“Terms.” Government to the enemy. As the Zzmes perti- 
*  nently points out “the Boers are not in a posi- 

tion to bargain with us, for the simple reason that they have 
nothing to offer us which we cannot take. They may if they 
choose put us to the cost of taking what we are resolved to 
have.” Nor can we share the fears of those who conceive it 
possible that in the interests of the Coronation or on some other 
pretext the British cause will be sacrificed at the eleventh hour 
by a quasi “ Majuba” settlement. This is a shameless foreign 
lie, a slander upon the Sovereign and an insult to our 
Cabinet. Our attitude will be governed by the sentiments so 
admirably expressed both by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Cham- 
berlain earlier in the year. Both these statesmen told us not 
to let our sense run away with our sensibility, and the Premier 
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greatly angered the pro-Boers by declaring “it is no use to 
tell us that we are so to behave that we shall leave a pleasant 
recollection in the minds of those with whom we are fighting. 
| know it is an imposture, and it is an imposture which is not 
worth performing. We have to carry out our business without 
reference to the impression which it will leave on those who, 
as we think, most unwisely and most unjustly have placed them- 
selvesin our path.” The Colonial Secretary, in his great speech 
at the Guildhall, aiso reassured those who dreaded lest, as so 
often in our history, we might sacrifice in peace what we had 
won in war: 


I do not envy the placein history of any statesman who at the present time, 
when the war is coming inevitably to its appointed end, would be willing to 
ignore the opinion of these allies of our blood, would be ready to compromise 
the issues for which they as well as we have fought, and would be prepared 
to patch up some sort of peace, and to throw away in negotiation what we 
have gained in arms. 


Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand which has sent nine 
contingents to the front, is perhaps the truest exponent of the 
views of these “ allies of our blood,” and we all know what he 
feels as to the settlement. The one and only thing for us to 
do is to ignore the Boer plebiscite and push on with our pre- 
parations and our operations so that we shall be either in the 
mood to enjoy an agreeable surprise should the Boers surrender, 
or be prepared to overcome their resistance should they decide 
to resist. Not the least remarkable of recent developments is 
the conversion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to a doctrine 
associated with a very different man—Moltke—for he lately 
informed the House of Commons that the best way to secure 
peace is to be prepared for war. If he will act as well as talk 
in that spirit, we can count on closing the struggle in South 
Africa before the close of the year. 


As has been wittily said “the war may end any year.” 
There is reason to believe that one of the first- 
fruits of peace in South Africa will be a diplo- 
matic campaign by the German Government, conducted with 
that skill and daring which one cannot help admiring, to 
convince this country that Codlin has been the friend and not 
Short. In other words that Germany has played the guardian 
angel to the British Empire by preventing other European 
Powers from intervening in the South African War, that 
her action, eg., has prevented Russia from invading India, 
and France from entering Egypt. We have lately seen a simi- 
lar campaign carried on at the expense of our Ambassador 
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in Washington, to convince the American people of the 
friendship of Germany during the Spanish-American War, 
though at the time her friendship was almost as completely 
disguised as it has been as regards ourselves. This time, how- 
ever, our Teutonic cousins will probably be more careful than 
in their audacious and mendacious attack upon Lord Pauncefote, 
because they are far more afraid of rousing the wrath of Franec 
or Russia than of hurting British susceptibilities. Therefore we 
shall not expect the legend that Germany has acted as the 
international policeman in our interests to appear in any 
responsible German organ, as it would at once involve their 
Government in difficulties with her neighbours. Distinguished 
British travellers passing through Berlin will be used as one 
medium for circulating this canard, which is likely to take an 
exceedingly positive form in proportion to their ignorance ; 
and in the next place English journalists, some of whom, as 
we know from Busch’s revelations, are only too prone to place 
their pens at the disposal of the German Foreign Office, will 
also take a hand in this game. Then again, the semi-official 
organs of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Fremdendlatt of 
Vienna, and the Pester-Lioyd of Budapest, which are always 
in telephonic communication with Berlin, will probably be 
requisitioned, and possibly remoter organs such as the 7yzbuna 
of Rome. In this way “an atmosphere” will be created, 
and the desired impression produced upon the British mind. 
We trust that our readers will absolutely reject this perilous 
fiction, which is partly devised as a pretext for blackmailing 
the British Government, while it is partly intended, as was 
the campaign against Lord Pauncefote, to embitter the rela- 
tions between England and other nations. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, we shall emerge from the South African 
War on better terms both with France and Russia than when 
it began, because there is a loyal recognition in responsible 
circles in London, that neither the Government of Paris nor 
that of St. Petersburg—capitals supposed to be hostile—has 
made any serious effort to organise a diplomatic demonstration 
against us, whatever indiscretions may have been perpetrated 
by feather-headed Ministers. It has been credibly asserted that 
at one of the worst periods of the War (in January 1900) the 
Emperor of Russia spontaneously informed our Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg that he had no intention of taking advantage of 
the British situation in South Africa. On all hands it is recog- 
nised that the Emperor Nicholas’ word is as good as his bond, 
and Englishmen should be most chary of accepting anystatement 
in conflict with this undertaking. 
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It would appear that so far from our being in Germany’s 
debt on account of her “good offices” during 
The Cause of the South African War, she is over head and 
the South ears in debt to us, and ought properly speaking 
African War. 1, pay the {200,000,000 which it will cost us 
to conquer the Boers. Such, at any rate, would seem to be 
the view lately advanced in Paris by a man who claims to know 
what he was talking about, on the occasion of a cosmopolitan 
banquet attended by the Zimes Paris correspondent among 
others, who published an interesting report of the principal 
speech. One of the guests, “a Dutchman who is well ac- 
quainted with the Transvaal, and who has played, and perhaps 
will play again, an important 7é/ in his own country,” delivered 
a long disquisition on the origin of the South African War. 
After denouncing the Raid “much more as a piece of madness 
than an infamy,” and as “ the primary cause of this deplorable 
war, being the pretext for a demonstration which had immediate © 
results,” the speaker significantly added: “J now refer to the 
German Emperor's telegram. This was the real cause of the 
present war, and I say this because I was in the Transvaal at the 
time and witnessed the explosion of feeling which it caused.” The 
genesis of the telegram was as follows : 


William II. was travelling at the time. It was at Kiel that he was shown 
a telegram reporting the details of the Raid, the attitude of the Boers, the 
coolness of Cronje, and the humane way in which the victors treated the mad 
band they had just crushed. Instantly, full of indignation at this audacious 
violation of the frontier and of the rights of peoples, admiring the promptitude 
and coolness of the defenders of international law, full of respect for the 
courage of the aged President, whom he knew personally, and inspired by that 
feeling of solidarity uniting the heads of all States in the legitimate defence 
of the territories confided to them, he seizes his pen and, in the very train in 
which he returns to Berlin, launches in clear terms, without a word of cipher, 
the famous telegram which was to sound like a trumpet note all over the 
world, thus frankly placing his hand in the hand of Kruger and blending his 
own approval with the chastisement Kruger had just inflicted on the invaders 
of his fatherland. 


There are two important omissions in this recital, for in the 
first place both Prince Hohenlohe, the Imperial Chancellor, and 
Baron Marschall, the German Foreign Minister, were privy to 
the telegram, which they regarded as “ good business ;” it was 
not therefore, as has been sedulously represented in this country, 
the mere momentary impulse of an enthusiast, repented as soon 
as despatched, but a deliberate act of State. Moreover, Baron 
Marschall supplemented it with declarations wholly incompatible 
with British supremacy in South Africa, and distinctly en- 
couraged the Transvaal to look upon Germany as the big 
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brother. Further, we have it on the authority of Count von 
Bilow himself, that the diplomatic action of Germany at this 
time revealed her “isolation” in the event of a conflict with 
England. This can only mean that the German Government 
unsuccessfully attempted to form a coalition against us, but our 
supposed enemies proved less hostile than our supposed friend. 
The effect of the telegram in the Transvaal is thus described : 
This telegram, it should not be forgotten, was not a promise of interven- 
tion, it was intervention itself. I affirm for my part—I who am no longer of 
the age of this heady Sovereign—that every one in the Transvaal at the time 


felt a thrill, and one and all we said, “it is the intervention of Germany and 
tantamount to her protection.” 


From the time of the telegram the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, in a common ambition to wrest South 
Africa from the English, decided to make war and 
to compel England to do so, being “ convinced 
that Europe was only awaiting the propitious moment, that at 
the first shot fired on South African soil, Europe would intervene 
so as to entrust the entire country to these two Republics.” 
They consequently formed a common Treasury and planned 
common action, deducting immense sums from their Revenue 
for the purchase of arms, ammunition and war material of every 
kind. 


You can have no idea of the devices adopted for several years to get this 
contraband material over the borders and through the ports, and, finally, by 
mysterious and roundabout routes and by ingenious means of transports dis- 
seminated all over the country and hidden in all sorts of places. The English 
at the Cape and in Natal had their eye on the natives of Swaziland, the Mata- 
bele, and the Zulus, but inthe men of the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal they saw merely honest cultivators busy on their farms. Bloemfontein 
seemed to them merely a pleasant place to stay in, and at Johannesburg there 
were merely foreigners incapable of making war. 

Meanwhile Dr. Leyds, who was the chief confidant and tool of 
President Kruger, was travelling all over Europe “ working up 
opinion, spreading money broadcast, and thus preparing the 
unanimous outburst in Europe of which William II.’s telegram 
was the first symptom, and of which effective and unanimous 
intervention was to be the inevitable consequence.” The 
speaker closed his remarkable oration by declaring his affection 
for the Boers “ who are of my own race, but for this very reason, 
and because they have been the victims of a primary mistake, 
I do not wish them to be drawn into a fresh blunder.” They 
should not be misled by references to ‘American inde- 
pendence.” ‘America had the sea whereby her resistance 
became inexhaustible. The Boers have not the sea, and there- 
fore must inevitably be exhausted.” Then followed the usual 
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Continental suggestion that England should be “ moderate” in 
her demands. In commenting on this instructive utterance the 
Spectator very properly deplores the weakness shown by the 
British Government on the occasion of the Kaiser’s telegram, 
which “should have been met by a demand for its withdrawal 
in the clearest, most public, and most unmistakable terms,” and 
‘if this demand was refused, we should have treated the refusal 
as an unfriendly act with all its consequences.” Unfortunately, 
with our usual good nature, or weakness, we ‘let the Germans 
off,” and allowed them to escape from their zmpasse without any 
adequate apology, which it would have been more statesmanlike 
to insist upon, even at the cost of war. An Anglo-German War 
in 1896 would have been a far less serious enterprise than an 
Anglo-Boer War in 1899. Europe would have kept the ring. 
We should have taken the German colonies, destroyed their 
commerce and crushed their naval aspirations. In that case 
there would probably never have been a South African War, as 
the Boers would have said, “If England is strong enough to 
deal with Germany, we had better come to terms with her.” 
However, the golden moment passed. We have had one pro- 
tracted struggle in South Africa, and before many years are over 
we are likely to find ourselves involved in a gigantic war with 
Germany. 


The preface to a recently published volume entitled The 
“Veritas.” German Empire of To-day,* contains the state- 
eritas. ; ; 

ment: “Owing perhaps to want of easily 

accessible information, there appears to be often a remarkable 
lack of rudimentary acquaintance with Germany under its 
modern aspects.” This want is admirably supplied by the 
author, who calls himself “Veritas,” and we should like to 
think that our leading journalists and public men will make 
themselves masters of this little volume. It is in no sense a 
political pamphlet, but simply gives in a compendious and 
attractive form the elementary data of modern Germany. The 
writer, ¢,g., brings out the importance of the German navy more 
effectively than has yet been done, all the more perhaps as he 
does not attempt to draw any inferences from facts which 
enforce their own inferences. We own frankly that we had 
hardly realised what a very big fact the completed German 
navy will be. The author of the ambition to make Germany 
a great Sea Power was apparently not the Kaiser, as is 
generally imagined, but Prince Bismarck, who, prior to the 


* The German Empire of To-day, by “Veritas.” Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., price 6s. net. 
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Franco-German war, contemplated a ten years’ building pro- 
gramme, which would have produced a fleet of sixteen 
armoured ships, and cruisers, &c., in proportion ; but this 
programme was shelved owing to the war of 1870. Twenty 
years later the naval ambition of the German Empire 
became materialised, for in 1898 the Reichstag, under the 
influence of the Spanish-American war, sanctioned a programme 
of nineteen battleships and cruisers, &c., to match. Only two 
years later, with the aid of the Anglophobe movement, the 
German Government induced the Berlin Parliament to replace 
the 1898 arrangement by a vast scheme covering a period 
of sixteen years, at the end of which Germany will possess 
thirty-eight battleships, fourteen large and thirty-eight small 
cruisers. “Veritas” is careful to add: 

The above numbers, however, do not by any means represent the full 

strength of the German navy when the last ship of the sixteen-year period 
shall have been commissioned, for it was also stipulated that substitutes were 
to be laid down for all vessels at fixed periods, on the basis that the life of a 
battle ship and coast-defence vessel is twenty-five, and that of a cruiser is 
twenty years. 
Therefore in the year 1920, when the programme will have been 
executed, the German navy will also contain a certain number 
of older ships for which modern substitutes will already have 
been built. Thus the empire will possess no less than fifty-five 
battleships all told. 


The total cost of the 1900 programme, which English wise- 
- acres declared the German taxpayer would never 
British ; a . 

swallow, is, for construction and armament 

Slackness. £73,000,000, while £13,200,000 is to be spent 
on dockyards, The current expenditure will increase from 
£3,623,000 in 1900 to £7,353,000 in 1917, while in the final 
three years (1917 to 1920) there will be a further yearly 
increase of about £350,000 for the growing fersonmel, which 
ultimately will consist of 3090 officers as against 1285 in 
1900 while the crews, which in rg00 numbered 21,528, 
will number 55,809 in 1920. We venture to predict that as 
the years roll by, and the sea power of Germany develops, the 
Berlin Government will throw aside that mask of friendliness 
with which they have so long fooled this country, unless in the 
interval the British Admiralty can be persuaded to make some 
corresponding effort. Should not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s new maxim, that the best guarantee of peace is 
preparation for war, have some application as regards the 
British navy? The Germans have two great advantages in the 
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future struggle ; in the first place their navy is seriously orga- 
nised with a view to war, and they have at the Admiralty a 
headquarter staff, the equivalent of the famous General Staff of 
the army, which is called the Admiral Staff. In the next place 
they are constructing, at Emden, docks capable of embarking 
no less than 300,000 men, and they are rapidly acquiring the 
necessary transport, and reckon that if they can ever secure 
freedom of the Channel for a single week they will be able to 
land several army corps in Yorkshire. It is doubtless very 
ridiculous on their part—in fact almost as ridiculous in our 
eyes as the Boer scheme to invade Natal, which nevertheless 
was successful. In the preamble of the latest German Naval 
Act are to be found the following words, which we imagine 
as a direct challenge is hardly to be paralleled in the relations 
between the so-called friendly countries : “‘ Germany must have 
a Fleet so strong that a war even against the greatest Sea Power 
must be so dangerous to that Power as to threaten its position as 
a great Power in the world.’* Yet we are told by arm-chair 
politicians and superior persons who are as ignorant of Europe 
as of the politics of Mars, that it is “ hysterical” or “alarmist ” 
to call attention to this portentous development in the North 
Sea. All we can say is that we shall continue “ shouting” 
month by month until there is some indication that the 
Admiralty has been roused from its Teutophile torpor. At the 
present moment our whole naval strategy is based on the 
assumption that Germany isa friendly neutral. This is no offi- 
cial secret, but is proved by the fact that we have not a single 
repairing dockyard on our northern coasts. 


If we have much to learn from our foreign enemies, we can 
occasionally learn, and it is a far pleasanter 


Captain education, from friendly critics, few and far 
Mahan’s b , 
Article. etween as they may be. The wisest and most 


valued of these is Captain Mahan, whose article 
entitled “ Motives to Imperial Federation,” it is a privilege to 
publish, We will not attempt to epitomise his main argument 
which should be read in its entirety, but are tempted to refer 
to his striking analogy between Ireland and the Transvaal. 
“Under all superficial divergences, and misleading appearances, 
the real question about Ireland and about South Africa has 
been ‘Shall Great Britain exist as an Empire, or shall it fall 
to pieces by a series of willing or tolerated secessions.’” 
We are familiar with the Colonial Secretary’s South African 


* Quoted in the Morning Post which has had a series of admirable articles 
on the German menace. 
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record. Here is Captain Mahan’s tribute to him on the Irish 
question : 

It is to the undying honour and distinction of Mr. Chamberlain that he 

quickly recognised the issue, and decided without hesitation that the existence 
of the nation and of the Empire, in undiminished power, involved the interest 
of every class of the community, and, therefore, utterly exceeded in immediate 
importance all projects of social readjustment. Subordinating to the general 
welfare the objects with which he had been most closely associated, he 
separated himself from the party of his lifelong allegiance, in which lay the 
best hope of accomplishing his social programme, and thenceforth has given 
pre-eminence to the imperial interests which he saw threatened. 
We are often told that England is hated abroad because she is 
so wicked, and her crimes violate the consciences of more 
virtuous nations. But the great American writer attributes the 
anti-English movement to a very different cause, 

lt is to be apprehended that the recent striking outburst of blended national 

and imperial sentiments, in Great Britain and her colonies, the display of 
unified enthusiasm sweeping over the various quarters of the Empire, has 
been an unpleasant surprise to the world atlarge. Init has been recognised 
the strong bond of national feeling, oneness of origin and blood, joined to and 
inspiring the imperial conviction which involves a fundamental unity of policy. 
If, in the union of two, deed answered to word, if success followed upon 
attempt, a power nothing short of new had arisen the world. The fluttering 
conception of twenty years ago had become a reality; incipient perhaps, but 
with what a possible future! To this, doubtless, has been due in great part 
the corresponding unanimity of denunciation on the Continent. An unex- 
pected manifestation of power and resolution has elicited an echoing outcry 
from disappointed anticipation. 
Even more important is the passage, which we trust will not be 
lost upon our fellow countrymen in the self-governing Colonies, 
many of whom, while Imperialists to the core, are inclined to say 
to us who live in England, “ Why do you withhold the self- 
government from Ireland which you have given to Canada and 
Australia with such remarkable results?” This is a very easy 
suggestion for Canadians and Australians to make, and until 
the South African War was not so easy to answer off- 
hand, but our struggle with the Boers has supplied us with 
the answer, which is thus admirably expressed by Captain 
Mahan : 


What has made the Transvaal so formidable to the adjoining colonies and 
to the Empire? It is because not only was the population hostile, but the 
hostility was organised, armed, and equipped, under the shield of complete 
self-government. Had Ireland been conceded the substance of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill, or should she hereafter attain it, would not her power of mischief, 
in case of foreign war, make such demands upon the presence of the British 
navy as seriously to lessen its ability to protect commercial routes and 
colonies? She is to the United Kingdom what the Transvaal has been to 
South Africa. The consideration shows both how important the status of 
Ireland is to the colonies. 
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The only international episode of first-rate importance, if it 
is of real importance, during the past month, 
The . was the signature of the revised Russo-Chinese 
Manchurian Manchurian Convention, whereby the province 
Convention. o¢ Manchuria is declared to be “an integral 
portion of the Chinese Empire,” in which “sovereign and 
administrative powers” are restored to China “as before the 
occupation by Russian troops.” Moreover, Russia formally 
undertakes to evacuate Manchuria in eighteen months. This 
Convention is claimed on the one hand as the result of the 
combined pressure of the American, British, and Japanese 
Governments, while the Russian Press, on the contrary, affirm 
that Russia has merely acted “in a spirit of amity towards 
China.” The effect of the Convention is seriously weakened 
by the fact that Russia retains control of her railway, which it 
would be hardly an exaggeration to say is to Manchuria what 
the Nile is to Egypt. Also by the fact that she qualifies her 
undertaking to withdraw her troops by the words, “in the 
event of there being no trouble whatsoever (n’y aura pas de 
trouble quelconque), and if the conduct of other Powers should 
not interpose any obstacle thereto.” This supplies a consider- 
able loophole, and we frankly own we shall only believe in the 
evacuation of Manchuria when we see it. That the Russians 
themselves expect to remain where they are is indicated by the 
fact that when M. Lessar, the Russian Minister in Pekin, signed 
the Convention, he handed an extraordinary communiqué to the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries, declaring : 

But there can be no doubt that, if the Chinese Government, in spite of its 
positive assurances, breaks any of the conditions laid down in the Convention 
on any pretext whatsoever, then the Russian Government will no longer hold 
itself bound either by the stipulations of the Manchurian Convention or by 


preceding declarations on the same subject, and will repudiate all responsi- 
bility for whatever consequences may ensue. 


Why cannot the Russians say frankly that they have no more 
intention of abandoning their claims to Manchuria than the 
Japanese have of abandoning their claims to Corea? and why 
cannot we on our side recognise that we are several days after 
the fair, and that it is too late to clear Russia out of Manchuria ? 
A great Power which has been allowed to run a railway through 
an Outlying province of a helpless country like China necessarily 
becomes the master of the territory it traverses. For the time 
being, however, Russia is unlikely to take any forward step in 
foreign policy, as the attention of her Government is sufficiently 
occupied with domestic difficulties. Certainly a country, one 
of whose leading Ministers is murdered with the apparent 
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acquiescence of large classes of the community, must be in an 
anxious condition. 


Other countries have also their preoccupations and troubles 
at the present time. France has been in the 
throes of a General Election, the result of which 
will only be known after these pages have gone 
i to Press. It is generally expected, however, by persons pro- } 
| fessing to know, that the Waldeck Rousseau Ministry will emerge 
i} as victors over their Nationalist and Progressist enemies. The 
i Germans hope for the defeat of M. Waldeck Rousseau, as they 
| believe they could do “better business” with a Méline or Ribot 
| combination, but elsewhere the success of the existing Govern- 
i ment is desired in the general interests of European peace. The 
| German Government has its own cares, both external and 
| 

| 

} 

| 


Europe Pre- 
occupied. 


i] internal, After having declared that the Triple Alliance was no 
| longer indispensable to the predominant partner, Count von 


Bilow, the Imperial Chancellor, has felt it incumbent upon 
H\| him to take a little tour, in order to persuade Austria and Italy 
that the Alliance is at any rate indispensable to them. They 
i|| show signs of wishing to emancipate themselves from the 
1 German yoke, but if Count von Biilow works hard enough the 
| Triple Alliance will be renewed substantially in its present form. 
| It is vital to Germany, but it has done nothing for Austria, and 
is ruining Italy. At home the German Government is still 
H|| immersed in the Tariff question without any immediate prospect 
i} of success. In Belgium there have been a series of political 
iil | disturbances, suppressed with some bloodshed, and developing 
| at one time into a general strike which assumed menacing pro- 
1 portions. The fons et origo maiz is the not unnatural objection of 
Ht} the Socialists, who appear to constitute a majority of the com- 
\ munity, to return a minority of Members to Parliament owing 
to a Representation Bill cleverly cooked by their clerical } 
Opponents. Belgium’s neighbour, Holland, is a prey to great ; 
anxiety (in which, in spite of all temporary political differ- j 
ences, the English people sincerely sympathise), owing to 
the grave illness of the young Queen, which was finally 
pronounced to be typhoid. Even Switzerland has her crisis, 
viz., a dispute with Italy, resulting in the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations, The incident arose out of the publication 
of a series of scurrilous articles in an Anarchist journal called 
the Risveglio, issued at Geneva, which grossly insulted the royal 
House of Italy, and particularly the murdered King Humbert, 
whose assassination was glorified. Not unnaturally the Italian 
Legation called the attention of the Federal Council to this 
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outrage, and asked that action might be taken, but having 
failed in a previous prosecution the Swiss Government refused 
to act. Then a second ineffectual protest was lodged, and in 
the course of the correspondence the Italian Minister declared 
himself “satisfied with having recalled the Federal Council to a 
sense of its international duties.” Hine tlle lacryma. The 
incident is not expected to lead to war. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his third War 

Budget to the House of Commons on April 14, 
The Budget. dere few days delay owing to his Rests a cold 
in the head, which gave rise to ridiculous rumours as to a Cabinet 
“crisis "—to be renewed later on when Mr. Chamberlain in his 
turn fell a victim to our changeable climate. Having shaken 
off his catarrh, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach expounded his financial 
programme in a speech as clear as his proposals are simple. 
It would be the grossest flattery to suggest that he is a learned 
economist, or a financial genius, but he can discuss the data 
of national finance in a sensible and straightforward way, and 
if his outlook is narrow and his policy wanting in boldness, it 
is always intelligible and generally businesslike. The revenue 
and expenditure for last year were as follows : 


Total expenditure . » * . * £195,522,000 
Total revenue - = ; ‘ ‘ 142,998,000 
Deficit a ee ee £52,524,000 


ae 


During the year, however, £56,553,000 were realised by the 
creation of £60,000,000 of Consols, leaving therefore in the 
hands of the Treasury at the opening of the new financial year 
the sum of over £4,000,000. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
calculates that in the current year, 1902 to 1903, he will have 
to meet an expenditure of £174,609,000, with a revenue of 
£147,785,000 on the present basis of taxation, which would 
involve a deficit of £26,824,000. To this deficit he had to 
make a material addition, for it was his duty as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer not to take a rosy view of the situation in South 
Africa and to prepare for the worst rather than assume the 
best. We ask ourselves whether Saul is also among the 
Prophets, or has Mr. Spenser Wilkinson become fused in 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as we read this startling 
declaration : 


We know that there are conferences proceeding at the present time. I may 
be asked, “ Have you no hopes of a happy result of these conferences?” Sir, 
I have hopes, but I cannot allow myself to be influenced by such hopes on 
such an occasion as this. I must put them aside, and I would ask the House 
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to put them aside also, and I will say why. There is great truth in the old 
maxim, If you want peace, prepare for war; and those of us who are most 
anxious for peace—and no one is more anxious for it than the Chancellor of 
of the Exchequer—I think, perhaps, may see most clearly that nothing is 
more likely to conduce to peace at such a crisis as that at which we now stand 
as a proof by the House of Commons of a firm and determined attitude on 
the part of this country and of our determination, if our hopes should un- 
happily not be realised, that at any cost the war shall be carried through. 


He therefore desired to add £16,000,000 or £17,000,000 to 
the deficit for war purposes if the war continued, or to meet the 
cost of making peace in the event of peace. Then there are 
charges in connection with the South African Constabulary, and 
it would also be necessary to make a grant to the West Indies ; 
again, there is the interest on the new debt. The total of these 
extras being £18,500,000, the deficit would be £45,324,000. 


There are only three known ways of meeting a deficiency of 
Meeting the revenue without reducing expenditure, which 
Pee pace the clap-trap of Sir William Harcourt and 
Deficit. Mr. Winston Churchill is not practical politics in 
war time—viz., (1) new taxation ; (2) increased old taxation ; 
(3) loans. It was generally expected that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach would resort to all three methods, and the only serious 
interest of the Budget was as to how the burden would be 
distributed between the present and the future generation of 
taxpayers. There had been more “ politics” than finance in 
the suggestions that had poured in upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the extremes being represented on the one hand 
by the pro-Boers who desired to make the war unpopular by 
throwing the whole burden on the present generation. On the 
other hand were those who desired to transfer the entire burden 
to posterity. Then there were cross-currents composed of 
those who, while heartily and unreservedly sympathising with 
our cause in South Africa, and in no way desiring to detract 
from its popularity, hoped that its financial problems might be 
utilised to lay the foundations of a truly Imperial Fiscal System. 
A counter current was made up of persons who, while professedly 
Imperialists and Free Traders, regard an Imperial Customs Union 
(which would ultimately lead to Free Trade throughout the 
Empire) as anathema-maranatha. So diverse and perverse is 
human nature. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach resorted to the 
customary compromise to meet his difficulty. There was to be 
a new loan of £32,000,000, which has since been very success- 
fully issued, while he obtains a further sum of £4,500,000 by 
suspending the Sinking Fund, thus abandoning the farce of 
paying off National Debt during a period of great national 
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borrowing. Then again from the Exchequer balances, accumu- 
lated from previous borrowing, he derives the large sum of 
£3,534,000. By these devices the deficit of £45,324,000 is 
reduced to £5,150,000, which is the further sum to be imposed 
on the British tax-payer, distributed between old and new taxes 
as follows : 
Additional penny on the income - tax 


(making 1s. 3d.) ‘ . ‘ , £2,000,0c0 
Additional penny on bankers’ cheques 
and dividend warrants (making 2d.) 500,000 


Threepence per cwt.on corn and other 
grain, and a correlative duty of 5d. 


per cwt. on flour and meal . ‘ 2,650,000 
Total a ae £5,150,000 


While the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to be warmly con- 
The gratulated on reimposing the registration duty 
on corn so wantonly sacrificed by Mr. Robert 

New Taxes. 7 owe in the days when the Cobdenite craze was 
at its height, it is to be regretted that he did not double it while 
he was about it, and leave the income-tax payer alone. A tax 
of 1s. 3d. in the £ is a crushing burden so long as there is no 
distinction between permanent and precarious incomes. In 
the former case the tax is admittedly paid from income, but in the 
latter it becomes a direct tax on capital, and presses on the 
professional classes with cruel severity. The wit of man should 
be able to distinguish between two such essentially different 
things as an income consisting of interest, and one composed 
of earnings, and it argues a lack of intellectual capacity at the 
Treasury that the existing injustice should continue. The 
increased tax on cheques appears to excite an amount of 
irritation out of all proportion to the revenue it is calculated to 
produce, or to the hardship it inflicts, and as bankers are always 
able to take care of themselves, we shall not be surprised if 
the subject is “reconsidered,” though there is much force in 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s observation, “I do not see why you 
should be able to transmit money through the post by a cheque 
cheaper than you can by the recognised postal service.” If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is the Sandow his admirers profess, 
he should see the bankers somewhere rather than surrender. 
The additional penny on incomes and the further penny on 
cheques are, however, completely dwarfed in political import- 
ance by the Corn Duty, which excites as much alarm on the 
part of the Spectator as it causes satisfaction to ourselves, who 
have steadily urged this measure on its own merits, and also as 
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astep in the right direction—“ the thin end of the wedge.” Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is a so-called Free Trader, which means 
that he desires foreign nations to have the freedom of our 
markets as well as the monopoly of their own, while we are to 
have neither the run of ours nor the freedom of theirs, and he 
defends the Registration Duty on Free Trade principles. He 
is perfectly entitled to do this. None the less the new departure 
is particularly welcome to those who have emancipated them- 
selves from the Manchester fetish as a finger-post pointing 
towards an Imperial Zollverein. We trust that it will be re- 
garded in this light in the great self-governing colonies of 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, for although there is no 
rebate on Colonial corn, such as there ought to be, the slow- 
moving mother country is gradually working towards a position 
in which she will be able to enter into preferential trade relations 
with the daughter nations. The Opposition are getting up a 
windy and spurious agitation against the new Duty, characteristi- 
cally christened “the Bread Tax” by Sir William Harcourt, 
but this hue and cry will probably end in as complete a fizzle 
as last year’s demonstration against the coal and sugar Duties. 
Weak kneed Ministerialists, who are still under the glamour of 
the ancient shibboleths, may seek shelter with Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach behind Mr. Sydney Buxton. It is apparently 
always necessary for a Tory Minister with a huge majority to 
get behind some Opposition mandarin. We hope, however, 
that most Unionists will be prepared to recognise that the time 
has come when the whole system of Gladstonian finance, which 
was imposed in the interests of an island, should be re-cast in 
the interests of an Empire. 


If we are to remain in the Manchester morass the Govern- 
ment will have no difficulty in making their 

Por ty ih case. The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
minded the House that when Sir Robert Peel 

Rescue. proposed the abolition of the protective Duties 

on corn in 1846, which is supposed to mark the inauguration 
of the happy Free Trade era, he “ deliberately retained” the 
duty of 1s, per quarter upon corn and 4$d. per quarter upon 
flour and meal, and that tax, ‘“‘ which was remodelled in 1864, 
went on for no less than twenty-three years, paying part of the 
cost of the Crimean War, until Mr. Lowe, not quite knowing 
what to do with the surplus—I wish I was in that position— 
abolished it in the year 1869 at a loss to the Exchequer which 
even then amounted to £900,000 a year.” Mr. Lowe adduced 
two reasons for his action. In the first place he believed that 
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the Duty, small as it was, had the effect of preventing Great 
Britain “from becoming a commercial entrepét for the corn 
trade of the world,” and that its abolition would give a country 
lying between America on the one side and the corn growing 
countries of Eastern Europe on the other this desirable position. 
But Mr. Lowe’s expectations had been “ entirely disappointed,” 
as only the most trifling proportion of our imports of corn and 
flour were ever re-exported abroad. Mr. Lowe’s_ second 
reason, if more important, was no better founded. He wantonly 
threw away a valuable source of revenue on the ground that 
a 1s. Registration Duty on imported corn raised the general 
price of the food of the people. Surely the House would 
prefer to endorse the sounder view expressed by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton in a recent volume : “There was something to be said 
against the permanent relinquishment of a branch of revenue 
profitable in itself and collected with very little trouble, expense, 
or hindrance to trade, and practically not affecting the price 
of food.” We need not weary our readers by following the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer through his demonstration that 
Mr. Lowe’s piece of pedantry had not reduced the price of 
bread, and that consequently the re-imposition of the Registra- 
tion Duty will not raise it. Among all serious economists 
these are matters of common knowledge, but Members of 
Parliament will find the figures useful in refuting Radical 
misrepresentations in the constituencies. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer also quoted another significant sentence from 
Mr. Sydney Buxton: “ And it is pretty certain that if the Duty 
were now in existence it would be retained.” This may be 
taken as a pledge that the present reform has come to stay. 
It is one of the many debts we owe to the Boers. After a 
desultory debate in which Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Winston Churchill made their usual speeches, the Corn Duty 
was carried by the handsome majority of 119 (254-135) there 
being only two defections on the Ministerial side. 


An excellent article, entitled “The Local-Option Education 

. Bill,” in the current number of the Quarterly 

™ — Review, opens thus: “With the introduction of 

: the Ministerial] Education Bill by Mr. Balfour on 

March 24, a too long lacking element of seriousness returned 

to domestic politics.” We should like to be able to endorse 

this opinion, but considering the ignominious Ministerial record 

on the Education question we cannot help fearing that our 

contemporary may be unduly sanguine in taking the new Bill so 

seriously. Ever since the General Election of 1895, Unionists 
VOL. XXXIX 26 
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have been encouraged to believe that the Duke of Devonshire 
was devoting such time as he could spare from the Council of 
National Defence to the consideration of the Education question 
in conjunction with Sir John Gorst and other enthusiasts. 
Twice have large and “statesmanlike” measures been intro- 
duced in the House of Commons with every affectation of 
bona fides, but on each occasion, for wholly inadequate reasons, 
these Bills have been withdrawn. It is to be hoped that there 
are no grounds for taking a pessimistic view of the future of 
Mr. Balfour’s latest effort, but nearly a month has elapsed 
since the First Reading without any further step having been 
taken to place it on the Statute Book. Meanwhile the House 
of Commons has been able to devote a considerable amount of 
time to comparatively trivial matters. This interval has not 
been wasted by the Radicals, who have steadily organised their 
forces, and it would be quite in accordance with precedent if 
the Government announced one fine day that this “ unexpected 
opposition” is too formidable to enable a big contentious 
measure to pass in the same session as the Budget, the Water 
Bill, the Licensing Bill, the Procedure Rules, Mr. Wyndham’s 
Land Bill, and the Coronation, which latter is to be made a 
sort of general stalking-horse for all Ministerial shortcomings. 
It is high time to jettison the smaller cargo and to concen- 
trate Unionist effort on the principal measure of the Session, 
and it is to be hoped that the rank and file of the Party may 
exercise some pressure before it is too late to spare us from a 
third and final educational fiasco. It is idle to suppose, if this 
measure is abandoned, that we shall ever get another Education 
Bill out of the present Government. The Bill itself is not 
unworthy of some sacrifice : “ Here at last” (says the Quarterly 
Reviewer), “in the judgment of all thoughtful Ministerialists, 
and probably in the hearts of the majority of Educationists, 
even outside the Ministerial ranks, is a measure which, if cleared 
of one radical blemish, offers a rational, fair, and comprehensive 
solution of a problem of prime national importance.” 


It is perhaps not worth while making any elaborate analysis 
of Mr. Balfour’s Education Bill, until we have 
some evidence that the Government mean 
business. In two respects it has been lightened, 


Provisions of 
the Bill. 


for it does not apply to London, which is left over for future 
treatment, and it need not apply to Wales. The most extra- 
ordinary feature of the Bill is that it will not even apply to 
England unless the new educational authorities are prepared 
to accept the responsibilities now offered them. This is 
the permissive element of the Bill which Sir Richard Jebb 
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at once fastened upon as its great blot—in making confusion 
worse confounded—and unless the Government remedy this 
defect they will not be able to generate sufficient enthusiasm 
among their own supporters to over-bear their enemies, At 
present, therefore, the Bill is founded on an illusion, but it is 
generally assumed that the Cabinet are prepared to reconsider its 
“local-option ” aspect and thus make the measure a reality. So 
far the permissive principle has been generally condemned by 
almost everybody who has spoken, from Sir Richard Jebb to 
the National Union of Teachers. The new educational authority 
which is to replace the old School Boards is thus described : 
“For the purposes of this Act the Council of every County and 
of every County Borough shall be the local educational 
authority,” which is interpreted to mean that throughout the 
rural districts and in the great towns, education, both primary 
and secondary, is to be entrusted to the chief municipal authority. 
But there is the disturbing qualification that in the case of non- 
County Boroughs, with a population of over 10,000, and in 
Urban Districts of more than 20,000, the local municipal Council 
is to be the local education authority as regards elementary 
education, while as regards other education it shall have con- 
current authority with the County Council. This system will 
be hardly less confusing to manage than it is to understand. 
The new educational authority is to discharge its duties through 
“an education committee, or committees, constituted in 
accordance with a scheme made by the Council concerned” 
—the Council nominating a majority of the committee. The 
arrangement as regards the voluntary schools meets the justice 
of the case. The cost of maintaining them will be undertaken 
by the new educational authority, which will be responsible for 
the efficiency of their secular education, and will be able to 
keep them up to the mark. It will have power to inspect, to 
audit their accounts, and to veto the appointment of inefficient 
teachers, and to insist on reasonable alterations and improve- 
ments in the buildings at the expense of the managers. Last, 
but not least, the local authority will be able to appoint addi- 
tional managers, “so that the number of the persons so appointed, 
if more than one, does not exceed one-third of the whole number 
of managers.” Impartial people will regard this as a reasonable 
settlement of an extremely difficult question, as the only logical 
alternative would be that the State should expend nearly thirty 
millions on new school buildings in order to accommodate the 
three million children now receiving education in voluntary 
schools. The militant Nonconformists, however, profess to be 
consumed with rage at this “ planting the voluntary schools on 
the rates,” and the wilder spirits declare that they would sooner 
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suffer distraint than pay the rates under the new régime. They 
forget that for many years they have cheerfully paid their taxes, 
of which a substantial amount has been allocated to the support 
of voluntary schools. If the Government stand firm we expect 
all this sound and fury will die away, but if Ministers show 
signs of yielding it will develop into a hurricane. This Bill is 
worth fighting for. 


At intervals during the months of February and March there 


Selon Kop. cg an interchange of sharp letters between 


Balfour and Sir Redvers Buller, which 
ultimately secured the production of the previously suppressed 
portion of the Spion Kop despatches. General Buller inci- 
dentally charged Mr. Balfour with having used information 
in a newspaper controversy which he could only have 
been “aware of confidentially in consequence of your posi- 
tion as Cabinet Minister.” The Leader of the House of 
Commons replied: “I am not aware that I referred to 
any facts not contained either in your despatch or the 
documents which it covered, or in the despatch of Lord 
Roberts which accompanied it”; adding, “it is quite true 
that the whole of these have not hitherto been published, 
but there seems no reason now why this reticence should be 
continued.” To this Sir Redvers Buller pleasantly retorted 
with a pious hope that “if any further publication is intended 
my words may be published as written and without manipula- 
tion,” and that “the opportunity would be taken to correct 
in this respect previous publications.” Mr. Balfour charac- 
terised “ the suggestion contained in these words” as “ intended 
to be offensive either to myself or the Secretary of State for 
War and the Commander-in-Chief,” and he retaliated -with 
the remark that the only “manipulation” which, “to the 
best of my belief, was applied to any of your despatches 
was the excision of a single sentence criticising Sir Charles 
Warren, and that the omissions from the despatches of Lord 
Roberts relating to operations in Natal were made solely 
for the purpose of, if possible, sparing your feelings and 
maintaining your military reputation.” Three weeks later the 
“manipulated ” Spion Kop despatches were given to the world. 
They are declared to be “ sensational ” by experts in sensation, 
but they contain nothing new to careful students of the South 
African war who are aware that the Natal campaign was one 
long record of hopeless bungling, only relieved by the valour 
of our troops, and finally saved from catastrophe by the 
inspired insubordination of certain officers. Mr. Balfour is 
clearly entitled to assert that the despatches had been bowd- 
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lerised out of tender regard for General Buller’s reputation, 
though nothing can justify the Goverment with such docu- 
ments before them in keeping Sir Redvers Buller in the chief 
command in Natal, still less in subsequently entrusting him with 
the First Army Corps. For the worse the record of the general, 
the stronger must be the condemnation of the Government 
which whitewashed him “ for the sake of a quiet life.” 


The present publication is so far incomplete in that the 
explanatory statement laid by Sir Charles 
The ,, Warren before the Commander-in-Chief is still 
“ Revelations. missing, and it is not fair to judge any man on 
an indictment framed by General Buller. The most important 
of the new “revelations” is General Buller’s comprehensive 
condemnation of Sir Charles Warren, dated Spearman’s Camp, 
January 30, 1900 (presumably the “single sentence” referred 
to by Mr. Balfour), upon whom the former feels “constrained 
to make the following remarks, not necessarily for publication.” 
Then follows a recapitulation of his grievances, aé cnztio, against 
Sir Charles Warren, who is charged with the entire blame of 
the failure which culminated in the withdrawal from Spion Kop, 
though, as we now know, he was not responsible for that 
crowning blunder. 


I had fully discussed my orders with General Warren before he started, 
and he appeared entirely to agree that the policy indicated of refusing the 
right and advancing the left was the right one. He never, though, attempted 
to carry it out. From the first there could be no question but that the only 
practicable road for his column was the one by Fair View. The problem was 
to get rid of the enemy who were holding it. The arrival of the force at Tri- 
chard’s was a surprise to the enemy, who were not in strength. Sir C. Warren, 
instead of feeling for the enemy, elected to spend two whole days in passing 
his baggage. During this time the enemy received reinforcements and 
strengthened his position. On the 19th he attacked and gained a consider- 
able advantage. On the 2oth, instead of pursuing it, he divided his force, and 
gave General Clery a separate command. 


According to General Buller, who appears, according to his 
own account, to have assumed the detached standpoint of a 
bystander, tempered by an occasional interference, every step 
taken by General Warren was wrong : 


The days went on. I saw no attempt on the part of General Warren either 
to grapple with the situation or to command his force himself. By the 23rd I 
calculated that the enemy, who were about 600 strong on the 16th, were not 
less than 15,000, and General White confirmed this estimate. We had really 
lost our chance by Sir C. Warren’s slowness. He seems to me a man who 
can do well what he can do himself, but who cannot command, as he can use 
neither his staff nor subordinates. I can never employ him again on an 
independent command. 
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General Buller was conscious that in passing sentence upon 
Sir Charles Warren he was condemning himself. In fact, he 
occupied, as regards his subordinate, a position analogous to 
that of the Government as regards himself, and he thus at- 
tempts to escape from the dilemma : 

On the roth I ought to have assumed command myself; I saw that things 

were not going well—indeed, every one saw that. I blame myself now for not 
having done so. I did not, because I thought that if I did I should discredit 
General Warren in the estimation of the troops, and that if I were shot, and 
he had to withdraw across the Tugela, and they had lost confidence in him, 
the consequences might be very serious. I must leave it to higher authority 
whether this argument was a sound one. Anyhow, I feel convinced that we 
had a good chance on the 17th, and that we lost it. 
The “ higher authority ” thus appealed to in the person of Lord 
Roberts has pronounced a judgment (now published for the 
first time) which will be accepted as final except by pro-Boers, 
who exploit General Buller for political purposes, and the per- 
fervid Particularists of Devonshire whose hearts are larger than 
their heads. 

In his note on Sir Charles Warren’s report, accompanying despatch of 
January 30, 1900, Sir Redvers Buller expresses a very adverse opinion on the 
manner in which Sir Charles Warren carried out the instructions he had 
received. Without a knowledge of the country and circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the delay, misdirection, and want of control, of which Sir 
Redvers Buller complains, were altogether avoidable; but, in any case, if he 
considered that his orders were not being properly given effect to, it appears 
to me that it was his duty to intervene as soon as he had reason to believe 
that the success of the operations was being endangered. This, indeed, is 
admitted by Sir Redvers Buller himself, whose explanation of his non- 
interference can hardly be accepted as adequate. A most important enter- 
prise was being attempted, and no personal considerations should have de- 
terred the officer in chief command from insisting on its being conducted in the 
manner which, in his opinion, would lead to the attainment of the object i in 
view, with the least possible loss on our side. 


After a long and painful illness, during which he had borne 
The Death of his sufferings with uncomplaining stoicism, the 
Mr. Rhod greatest of South Africans passed painlessly 

away in a little shanty at Muizenburg, a watering- 
place near Cape Town, on March 26. The British world had 
watched his bedside with the deepest sympathy, and hoped 
against hope that Mr. Rhodes might be spared for the great 
work which lay in front of him, But this was not to be, and 
he died in the consciousness that his task was unachieved, with 
Tennyson’s beautiful lines from “In Memoriam” on _ his 
lips : 
So many worlds; so much to do; 
So little done; such things to be. 


Some even of the most enthusiastic of Mr. Rhodes’ biographers 
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seem inclined to challenge his own view of his life’s work, and 
to treat it as a completed chapter; we venture to maintain, 
however, that the more discriminating view is expressed in the 
message of Lord Milner, who is no flatterer, to a Kimberley 
newspaper, in which the High Commissioner declared that, from 
the South African point of view, Mr. Rhodes’ loss is “ irrepar- 
able.” It is open to Englishmen who had “ doubt, hesitation, 
and pain,” not only as to Mr. Rhodes’ methods, but even as to 
his ultimate goal—at the dubious stage of his career, when his 
political position depended on the support of a Party who, in 
the words of their leader desired “a United States of South 
Africa under its own flag”—to believe that his future influence 
in welding the British and Dutch races together after the 
present desolating struggle might have completely atoned for 
any blunders which he may have perpetrated in the past. And 
it is common knowledge that Lord Milner counted upon his 
influence as an invaluable factor in the coming settlement. 
These two dissimilar but remarkable men keenly appreciated 
one another, and one of the things that will count to Mr. 
Rhodes for righteousness was his unswerving loyalty to the 
High Commissioner during the critical days of 1899 when there 
were plenty of people anxious to make mischief between them 
and not a few opportunities of doing it. 


Mr. Rhodes’ body was removed to Groote Schuur, where it lay 
for some days, that his many thousand mourners 
The ; 

Funeral Rites. might say farewell. The Cape Government 
naturally decided upon a State funeral, and the 
first stage of the obsequies took place in Cape Town Cathedral 
on April 3. For the moment all differences were buried. 
Prominent in the procession which accompanied the coffin from 
the Houses of Parliament to the cathedral were Mr. Merriman, 
Mr. Sauer, Mr. Molteno, and other Africander members. The 
Archbishop of Cape Town preached a striking funeral sermon, 
dwelling on the religious side of Mr. Rhodes’ nature. Still 
more impressive was the subsequent funeral journey to Bulu- 
wayo, lasting many days owing to the constant stoppages, and 
the burial in the chosen tomb in the Matoppos Hills at noon 
on April ro. A procession five miles long left the capital of 
Rhodesia in the early morning, moving slowly through the 
hills and gorges. Reuter’s correspondent thus describes the 

closing scene : 


The scene at the last outspan was a most striking one. Here, a mile from 
the grave, every one dismounted and the rest of the distance was covered on 
foot. It was, in fact, at this point that the funeral procession proper was 
formed. No vehicles were allowed, but even with these excluded the line of 
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mourners was still a mile in length. The military forming the guard of 
honour marched with arms reversed, and the whole moved slowly off to the 
strains of the “ Dead March” in Saul, played by a band, the weird strains 
re-echoing among the hills. A detachment of volunteers brought up the rear, 
The place of burial is a large stone kopje so steep and rugged as to be almost 
inaccessible. The coffin was drawn up the heights by twelve oxen. The hills 
were lined with wondering natives standing like statues and at first holding 
back, but finally the indunas Shembli, Faku, and Umgula came down, and 
over 2000 natives were present at the last rite. All seemed greatly impressed, 
and the words “ My father is dead” were heard on all sides among them. 
At the grave Mr. Kipling’s noble poem was read by the Bishop 
of Mashonaland. The closing stanza being as follows : 
There, till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise, 
And unimagined empires draw 
To council neath his skies, 
The immense and brooding spirit still 
Shall quicken and control. 
Living he was the land, and dead 
His soul shall be her soul. 
Nor was the Bishop’s own tribute unworthy of the place or 
the occasion: “I consecrate this place for ever as his grave. 
Here he fought, here he lived and died, for the Empire, fully 
alive to the great mystery of death.” At the same moment, 
viz., half-past two in the afternoon (Greenwich time) took place 
a magnificent memorial service in St. Paul’s, attended by a 
company such as even the national cathedral has rarely con- 
tained, while another memorial service was held at the same 
time at the parish church of Bishop Stortford, Mr. Rhodes’ 
birthplace. 


The public had hardly recovered from the sensation which 
Mr. Rhodes’ ra death of a man filling such a large place as 
r. Rhodes necessarily caused, when its breath 

we. was, so to speak, taken away by a still greater 
sensation in the shape of his Will, which instinctively carried 
men’s minds back to the Will of Czsar, who followed up his 
public service by dedicating his wealth to the public cause. 
Neither in our generation nor in any generations known to 
ours has there been any testamentary conception to be com- 
pared to the lofty ambition of Mr. Rhodes. We can only hope 
that the execution of his scheme may be worthy of its inspira- 
tion, and that the great objects in view may be attained. 
Quite apart from its public aspects, as a human document, the 
Will has an overpowering interest. After appointing as his 
executors and trustees Lord Rosebery, Lord Grey, Lord Milner, 
Mr. Alfred Beit, Dr. Jameson, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Hawkesley, 
the testator gave the following directions for his burial ; 
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I admire the grandeur and loneliness of the Matoppos in Rhodesia and 
therefore I desire to be buried in the Matoppos on the hill which I used to 
visit and which I called the “ View of the World” in a square to be cut in the 
rock on the top of the hill covered with a plain brass plate with these words 
thereon—“ Here lie the remains of Cecil John Rhodes.” 

All his landed property near Buluwayo and at Inyanga, near 
Salisbury, is bequeathed to his trustees for the benefit of the 
people of Rhodesia, while a sum sufficient to yield an income 
of £4000 is to be invested as “the Matoppos and Buluwayo 
Fund,” to be applied “in preserving, protecting, maintaining, 
adorning, and beautifying” the burial-ground which is to 
become the Pantheon of South Africa. His beautiful house De 
Groote Schuur, near Cape Town, with all its contents and the 
adjoining property, is to be set apart as the future residence of 
the Federal Premier of South Africa, to which is attached an 
income of £1000 a year. Then {£100,000 is bequeathed to 
his old college at Oxford, Oriel, the bequest ending with a de- 
lightful touch which has caused some irritation in academic 
circles and proportionate satisfaction elsewhere: “ And, finally, 
as the college authorities live secluded from the world, and so are 
like children as to commercial matters, I would advise them to 
consult my trustees as to the investment of these various funds.” 
But the principal feature of the Will is the immense provision 
made for bringing Colonials, Americans, and even Germans to 
Oxford University. The Colonial scheme is thus explained : 

Whereas I consider that the education of young Colonists at one of the 
Universities in the United Kingdom is of great advantage to them for giving 
breadth to their views for their instruction in life and manners and for instill- 
ing intotheir minds the advantage to the Colonies as well as to the United 
Kingdom of the retention of the Unity of the Empire 
Therefore the testator directs the creation at Oxford University 
of sixty scholarships of the annual value of {£300 a year each, 
twenty-four for students from South Africa, and the remaining 
thirty-six for Australia, North America, and the West Indian 
Colonies. The American scholarships, which are also at the 
rate of £300 a year, are to be alloited at the rate of two to 
every State and Territory in the Union, but only one of the 
two is to be filled in every year. The Rhodes scholars are 
“not to be merely bookworms,” so 

Regard shall be had to (ji) his literary and scholastic attainments (ii) his 
fondness of and success in manly outdoor sports such as cricket football and 
the like (iii) his qualities of manhood truth courage devotion to duty sympathy 
for the protection of the weak kindliness unselfishness and fellowship and 
(iv) his exhibition during school days of moral force of character and of 
instincts to lead and to take an interest in his schoolmates for those latter 


attributes will be likely in afterlife to guide him to esteem the performance of 
public duties as his highest aim. 
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There are to be no racial or religious disqualifications attached to 
the studentships, while corporate feeling among them is to be 
stimulated by an annual dinner. 


The Will is followed by a characteristic codicil dealing with 
..., the Dalham Hall estate near Newmarket, which 

The Codicil. 4. Rhodes bought when he was last in England. 

It is strictly settled on his brother, Colonel Francis Rhodes, 

and Captain Ernest Rhodes, and their heirs male, but by 

a qualifying clause a singular and possibly inoperative 

effort is made to keep “loafers” out of the property. We 

cannot resist reproducing the well-deserved tribute to the English 

country gentleman : 


One of the things making for the strength of England is the ownership of 
country estates which could maintain the dignity and comfort of the head of 
the family but that this position has been absolutely ruined by the practice of 
creating charges upon the estates either for younger children or for the pay- 
ment of debts whereby the estates become insufficient to maintain the head 
of the family in dignity and comfort And whereas I humbly believe that one 
of the secrets of England’s strength has been the existence of a class termed 
“‘ The country landlords” who devote their efforts to the maintenance of those 
on their own property And whereas this is my own experience \ 


Therefore any tenant, either for life or in tail, who attempts to 
encumber Dalham Hall property shall forfeit it, as shall also 
any inheritor who has not belonged for ten years to some pro- 
fession (the army apparently excepted), while he must also be a 
member of a militia or volunteer corps. Such, in very brief 
outline, are the provisions of this extraordinary Will, of which 
we should remember only a part has been published, and 
perhaps the least important part. The residue of the real and 
personal estate, which may amount tc one or to several millions, 
is left to the executors “absolutely as joint tenants.” Upon this 
the Law Journal observes: “the bequest of the residue to 
named persons as ‘joint tenants’ has perhaps excited less 
attention than it deserves. ‘Joint tenants’ suggests trusteeship. 
Is there what is often called a secret trust, and if so, what is its 
value and what are its objects?” Oneof Mr. Rhodes’ dreams, 
as we have been permitted to know through a somewhat 
grotesque medium, was apparently the foundation of a Society 
organised on the model of the Jesuits to promote Anglo- 
American dominion in the interests of universal peace and 
human happiness. We trust that there will be no secrecy as to 
the disposal of the residue, as otherwise the most ridiculous 
legends will be circulated in Europe and America as to “the 
underground machinations” of the Rhodes trustees. 
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AT THE CASTLE OF KRONBORG* 


Note.—This stirring historical incident takes place on the night of October 
29, 1658, and the following day, prior to the storming of Copenhagen by the 
Swedes under King Carl the tenth Gustaf. The Royal author particularly 
explains that his dramatic sketch was never intended for scenic representa- 
tion, lacking, in fact, several essential conditions for that purpose. The 
original being in blank verse, no attempt at “ versification” has been made.— 
C.S. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 


Kina Car the Tenth Gustaf. 

QuEEN HEDvIG ELEONORA. 

THe YounGc DuKE oF Ho tstTEtn, the Queen’s Brother. 

THE CounTEss EUPHROSYNE DE LA GARDIE, King Carl’s Sister, née Countess 
Palatine of Plaltz. 

Count Cart GusTav WRaANGEL, High Admiral of the Fleet (the “ Swedish 
Nelson ’’). 

Count BJELKENSTJERNA, Rear Admiral. 

GENERAL Erik DAHLBERG, Chief of the Swedish Army. 

SCHLIPPENBACH, the King’s Confidant. 

Two Lapy’s Maips OF THE Court. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE CASTLE GUARDS, WARRIORS, AND CouRT PEOPLE, 


FIRST SCENE. 


(An apartment in the castle in medieval style. Night. The flare 
of the camp-fires in the courtyard penetrates the deep-set 
windows. Song below.) 


Chorus of Soldiers: 


Battle us calls 

To try the hard Swedish steel ; 
Victory us shows the path 

To a glorious goal. 


* A Dramatic Sketch. By Oscar Fredrik (H.M. Oscar II., the King of 


Sweden and Norway). Done into English, with special permission, by Carl 
Siewers. 
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Chorus of Sailors : 


Glorious are the waves 

That sing on the foaming sea. 

Ready, aye, for the fight 

The sailor ploughs his deep blue grave. 


The Soldiers: 


And when we return 

Jubilant to quarters, 

The wine doth flow 

And the blushing maidens 

Welcome the victors with open arms. 


The Sailors : 
And when our port is reached, 
Away from the ocean’s roar, 
Loving hearts offer a rest 
To the sons of the crested wave. 


Together : 


On far away earth 

Or roving the sea, 

But rather by far 

In the Land of the Northern Star, 
The warrior finds his lasting grave. 


SECOND SCENE. 
(Two Lady’s Maids of the Court meet coming from opposite sides.) 


First. Who goes there ? 

Second. A friend ! 

First, Heaven be praised! I was so frightened. Oh, whata 
dreadful night! All the courtyards of the castle swarm with 
carles, who fill the air with shuddering shrieks! But how fares 
our Queen? 

Second. Her Majesty in tears hath wakened through the whole 
long night in anxiety for her Consort. 

First. Aye, but full well do we know whither the King steered 
the course, when yestern-eve, of a sudden, he so mysteriously 
disappeared, leaving his Queen and the guests invited to sup and 
dance. 

Second, ‘True, his Majesty hath again withdrawn himself from 
his Consort, his splendid Court, and noble guests, for some warlike 
deed. For we have been told that the warships of the Dutch 
have been cruising off our coasts for many days past. And they 
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are not exactly friendly, as we do well know. Soon, perchance, 
the crews will swarm around the castle walls like greedy animals 
of prey around the lair of the watchful forest king. God help 
us all ! 

First. True, indeed! Rather in Stockholm’s peaceful palace 
would I be than in this gloomy castle ! 

Second. Hist! Some oneis approaching! My faith, it is our 
Queen! To see her thus roaming in the midst of night is no 
good sign. "Twere best we were not seen. 

(They hurry out together.) 


THIRD SCENE. 
(The Queen, with the Countess Euphrosyne.) 


The Queen. Nay, vainly dost thou speak, my precious Euphro- 
syne, of calmness and the healing gift of slumber. For my soul 
with anxiety is torn, and cannot rest, though I slumber. In these 
dismal halls, where ghostly shadows dog my steps, and spectres 
threatening rise before my startled gaze, and where the echo 
from out each corner dark returns to me with double force and 
mocks each step and word—here, rest and calmful peace have not 
their home. In terror do they flee, like frighted deer. And the 
Goddess of Battle, in bloody armour clad, with warlike clamour 
and deafening uproar, transforms the castle into an abode of 
horror, and, deaf to all my prayers for mercy, doth chill the 
surging blood within my bosom. 

Countess Euphrosyne. Your Majesty is agitated beyond measure. 
In such a case the heart doth even dream of danger and misfor- 
tune. But as surely do they vanish at the dawn of day. Why is 
the King not here? Is his brave host of warriors not gathered 
around the stronghold ? Is not every hour spent in preparation 
for defence, led by Europe’s most war-skilled men ? When that 
be so, why talk of fear ? 

The Queen. ’Tis not for myself I tremble thus, my lovely 
cousin; but oh! for him, who is the pillar of the land, and who, 
at every moment of his noble life, is threatened here with death 
by the bullets of the enemy or the dagger of the assassin ! 

(She sinks into a chair, covering her face with her hands.) 

Countess. Be calm, your Majesty, and let us e’er remember 
that in Heaven there dwells a God—a Father true and good— 
who reveals to us His merciful commands and crushes those who 
thirst for blood. 

The Queen. Aye, true! And yet, if he should fall, how then 
are his lofty aims to be fulfilled ? I am but a woman, and I feel 
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I have not the strength thereto. Ah, what sublime ideas, with 
Carl Gustaf, will then be buried! And this I know—and, at the 
thought, my tears do stream anew, and my heart with fear and 
trembling doth feel like breaking. Oh, hidden destiny! The 
Nornas of Fate are weaving the dark web, and soon decided, then 
shall be the mightiness of Sweden or her fall ! 


FOURTH SCENE. 


(A Court Lady, Carl Gustaf, Slippenbach, The young Duke of Hol- 
stein, Erik Dahlberg, and others.) 


A Court Lady. Your Majesty, just now the King returned, 
riding with all speed into the courtyard of the castle, and dis- 
mounted at the door leading hither. 

The Queen (hastening to meet him). What glorious tidings! 
Ah, now the heavy clouds that veiled my mind do lift like magic ! 

Carl Gustaf. Good morning, Hedvig! But what ails thee ? 
Why so early arisen? And thou art pale and trembling! Pray 
tell me what has happened ! 

The Queen. Oh, ’twas for thee I trembled! But now already 
hath my deep anxiety vanished like the morning mist, since my 
heart, my life, my all, to me again hath now returned ! 

Carl Gustaf. The Consort of a soldier should not tremble at 
the dangers which beset her husband, when he goes forth in arms 
for the defence of his beloved foster-land. For read the stirring 
Sagas of the North, and learn what women were of yore. Yet 
lives the doughty deed of Blenda in the ancient epics, when men 
did hurriedly depart upon the path of war, and yet the splendid 
Danish Army fell at last before the women of the Varend. And no 
real fear thou needest feel, my Hedvig. Boldly and bravely must 
thou think and act as Sweden’s lofty Queen and the noble Consort 
of her Monarch. And even should | fall in fighting bravely for 
my beloved people, it is thy duty to guard the cradle of our son 
—his rights, and honour too—and him upraise in the glorious 
faith of his departed sires. (The Queen withdraws with her suite.) 


FIFTH SCENE. 
(The former, without the Queen.) 


Carl Gustaf (to Dahlberg), A truly daring stroke was that to 
row so near the fleet of Opdam in the night. But if sure know- 
ledge of the enemy’s strength is to be gained, in faith, something 
must be ventured. 
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Dahlberg. May | ask, was his Majesty himself in the skiff ? 

Carl Gustaf (laughing). My way of old, you know. 

Dahlberg. Aye, true, and so it is to every Swedish man 
throughout the foster-land. And that hath knit for evermore the 
precious land that now entwines great Sweden’s King and 
Sweden’s army. But the welfare of the nation doth also claim 
thy due regard. It claims thy caution—that—before the hour 
of need arrive—the King should keep from risks his valued life. 
And well might one demand : What precious object is attained 
by such dare-devil ventures ? 

Carl Gustaf. In truth, thou may’st be right, yet change my 
nature now I cannot, and Providence doth guard the life of 
of every mortal till his allotted course be run. And fancy, too! 
—there sat a guest—a highly noble one to boot—with me in that 
frail craft—Terlon, the Ambassador of France, to see the fun to 
which I singly had invited him this night. 

Dahlberg (to himself). Ever and ever that self-same faith in 
his brilliant destiny—ever that same daring contempt of death ! 

Carl Gustaf (to Schlippenbach). Hark thee, Schlippenbach ! 
Hast thou sent word to Wrangel, to hasten hither, as I requested 
thee ? 

Schlippenbach. The brave captain of the sea is already in 
the adjoining chamber, awaiting your Majesty’s commands. 

Carl Gustaf. Beg him to come here, and ascend thyself the 
highest tower of the castle and scan the Cattegat, and bring us 
news of what may be going forward there, now that dawn hath 
risen upon the enveiling night. (He goes.) 


SIXTH SCENE. 
(Carl Gustaf, Dahlberg, Wrangel.) 


Carl Gustaf. Welcome art thou, my brave Wrangel, by whose 
fidelity the foster-land and King hath nobly weathered all the 
vagaries of time! With gratitude indeed, I yet remember that in 
my youth—and when Lennart Tortenson, our famous warrior, 
returned from his victories and from his faithful fighting men, 
and from me he was compelled to part, torn with anguish— 
Providence so happily reserved you to me as my task-master and 
my right hand in all our glorious wars. Give me thine hand— 
the strong and faithful hand, whose guidance I to-day do seek as 
in the days of yore! Thou know’st that Opdam, close in shore, 
at Lappen’s Ground, hath anchored with his fleet, and seems 
intent on carrying out his threat. What doest thou counsel ? 
Wrangel (with emphasis). _Why—to resolutely turn upon the 
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enemy that faces thee, before he can his strength together gather 
and his plans mature. That is a maxim we know full well the 
value of at sea, and which success doth e’er attend. That I 
desire to leave the roadstead here, where we for room are 
hampered, and to battle give, with the fleet, upon the open sea— 
of that, your Majesty is well aware ! 

Carl Gustaf. But if thou beaten art, what shelter is then better 
than the guns at Kronborg? Invincible is my army! Crowned 
with laurels of victory, it comes from every fight, that I do 
witness year by year, and have myself created what was not an 
heirloom from the immortal days of the Great Gustaf Adolf Wasa. 
Still, the navy I have not yet learnt to know, but of its zeal and 
courage I have never doubted, but experience, it is said, is not so 
easy gained in your calling ! 

Wrangel. Nor do I, in truth, belittle the many difficulties of 
my plans, but still I firmly stand by what I said but recently. 
The wind was southern, and, with loosened sheets, we might 
have swooped down upon our enemy at anchor. Now, alas, [ 
fear it is too late, as all our pilots do opine that the wind to-day 
will to the northward veer, with northern currents setting in. If 
so, the moment has been lost, and compelled we are now to meet 
the wary sea-dog, Opdam, with his fleet, in the narrows of the 
roadstead—no easy task, I trow ! 

Carl Gustaf. But hark thou, Wrangel! Dost thou fully value 
the advantage we possess in two strongholds on the Sound—aye, 
this one right opposite the coast of Sweden ? 

(Wrangel makes a movement of dissent.) 

Carl Gustaf. And dost thou think that Opdam will risk, with a 
convoy of a hundred merchantmen, to throw himself heedlessly 
into the gap of a withering cannon fire? I doubt it, and, for 
sure, our gallant Dahlberg is of that opinion too ! 

Dahlberg (who has hitherto been absorbed in meditation). Your 
Majesty—to overlook the Sound is one thing, but to rule it is 
another! Just now, I did return from the siege of Copenhagen, 
where, in front of our camp, the heavy cannon taken from those 
walls hath been mounted—and thus I cannot—nor ought I to 
conceal my deep anxiety. The small ones left behind would 
hardly, I opine, suffice to bar the way to Copenhagen against a 
resolute and daring enemy. 

Carl Gustaf (reflectively).’ And even you! Perhaps—aye, 
perhaps I may be wrong. But let that pass! Already dawn is 
breaking. The heavy shadows of the dark October night do lift 
but slowly. Yet so be it, by the grace of that All-Merciful and 
Potent God, who reads our hearts and thoughts ! 
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Wrangel (looking out of the window). Alas, too late, my King ! 
For already Boreas doth sweep the waters and howls around the 
castle walls! Now is the turn of Opdam, if he be as good a sailor 
as we have been told ! 
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SEVENTH SCENE. 
(The former. Schlippenbach enters hurriedly.) 


Schlippenbach. At earliest peep of dawn, I clearly saw the 
whole fleet of the Netherlander under sail in three deep lines, 
steering, with fair wind, for the roadstead here, it seemed. 

Carl Gustaf. By the Lord! Then there is no time to tarry ! 
Schlippenbach, hasten, and call without delay the castle guards to 
arms. (Exit Schlippenbach.) 

Carl Gustaf. And, Wrangel—sail thou into the Sound, with all 
our fleet, and bar the way before them! Tell thy valiant captains 
I to-day expect them, one and all, to do their duty. In the coming 
fight, 1 do not doubt, determination is required. Let those be 
boarded who do press hardest. That ancient custom suits us 
Swedes the best. The Romans of old too often followed it suc- 
cessfully with the great fleets of Carthage, yet far superior to their 
own in seamanship. 

Wrangel. Your Majesty—what can be done, that will I do, 
upon the honour of a fearless man ! (Exit.) 


EIGHTH SCENE. 


(The drums calling to arms are heard in the distance, together with 
bugle calls and warlike uproar.) (Carl Gustaf, Dahlberg, the 
Duke of Holstein, and, presently, the Queen.) 


The Duke (coming from the left, speaking to Dahlberg). What 
portendsthisalarm? My sister sends me to inquire what dangers 
new are threatening. 

Dahlberg. The Netherlandish Fleet hath set all sail, and will 
indeed be soon within good fighting distance. It seems ’tis true, 
a serious attempt is being made, with aid of wind and tide, to force 
the way to Copenhagen’s rescue. 

The Queen (hurrying in). Oh, my foreboding was but true ! 
(Hastening up to the King.) And thou, Carl Gustaf, my noble 
Consort, heart of my soul—thou must again encounter newborn 
dangers! Yet another enemy hath armed himself against you ! 
My God, when will this fighting cease? When shall a lasting 
peace again hold sway in these our Northern Lands! 


Carl Gustaf. “The more enemies, the greater is the glory!” That 
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is, as thou art well aware, my Royal motto. And, as I do believe, 
a good one and atrue. Be calm, my Queen. Here, within this 
castle, fear no danger. I gowhere duty and my honour call the 
King ! 

The Queen. Again to tempt a soldier’s death ! 

Carl Gustaf. God of my fathers ! as of yore, shall I now watch 
and guard the destinies of my beloved Sweden, to whom my life 
belongs! Gladly to death I go to-day, if such shall be the will of 
God ! 

(The King signs to his warriors to follow him. As soon as he has 
left the stage, martial music is heard, with warlike clamour 


and cheers. The Queen goes out on the left, supported by her 
ladies.) 


NINTH SCENE. 
(The Upper Wall of the castle.) 


(Carl Gustaf, the Duke of Holstein, Dahlberg, Schlippenbach. 
Around them, officers and body guards. Guns are being hurried 
to the ramparts, whilst cannoneers stand ready with their fuses, 
awaiting the signal to fire. The sun is just rising over the 
Swedish coast.) 


Schlippenbach. Your Majesty, from this lofty eminence a clear 
view is obtained of the Sound, and all the most important out- 
works of the castle. 

Carl Gustaf (approaching the breastwork). Look yonder! Yet 
nearer do they come in serried columns. That for particular 
attention calls. 

Dahlberg. Holland, not in vain, is styled the foremost power of 
the sea, and gravely must be indeed watched when she sends into 
battle such famous sea-dogs as an Opdam,a Floris, and a De 
Wett. Just look how each doth bravely head his stately 
squadron ! 

The Duke. Close to Helsingborg, and along the Swedish coast, 
I clearly can discern De Wett, steering his line of battle ship, 
Brederode—for last night we approached her very close. And, 
on our side, close in shore, we have, in faith, Opdam, with the 
biggest vessel of his fleet, carrying his well-known flag ! 

Dahlberg. The main fleet seems, if I am not mistaken, quite 
unnoticed—standing down along the Swedish coast before the 
wind, and steering further out beyond the use of our guns—a 
truly wise precaution ! 

Carl Gustaf. Yet many, by the press of numbers, are forced 
near enough to us, and shall not escape untouched. (Calls to the 
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lower breastwork of the fortress.) Let them hear the bark of the 
Swedish dogs of war ! 
(A salvo of guns resounds across the waters.) 

The Duke. Mayhap, yet they may hesitate, on finding us pre- 
pared for fight. 

Dahlberg. My Prince, there is an old saying in my home, that 
“He who takes the devil on board, has to take him ashore too.” 
Moreover, long and carefully hath Opdam planned his attack. 
Unavoidable becomes the fight ! 

Carl Gustaf (who has listened attentively to the last words). Aye, 
thou art right! With the silence of contempt they treated our 
warning. An insult that to Sweden’s King, which cannon 
balls alone can wipe away! (To a cannoneer.) Give me thy 
fuse ! 

(The King runs to the nearest gun, aims it carefully, and fires.) 

The Duke. By the Lord! Struck in the middle of the quarter 
deck of Floris’ battle ship ! 

Carl Gustaf. Hasten, one and all, to your allotted posts by 
castle wall and turret, and fire thence in unison when I the 
signal give. 

(They run to their quarters. At the same moment, the castle 
clock in the turret strikes the hour of eight, and the sun appears 
brilliantly over the hills of the Swedish coast, whilst furthest to 
the right are seen the topmasts of the Victoria, with Wrangel’s 
standard at the main, followed by Rear Admiral Bjelken- 
stjerna’s ship the Dragon, and others, but soon disappear.) 

Dahlberg. My noble King—see how, in serried order and in 
line of battle yonder, with sails begoldened by the morning sun, 
and death agrinning from each port-hole at their sides—a fleet 
of warships sails, as in a festival procession, to battle give to a 
superior enemy ! 

Carl Gustaf. A nobler sight the world could not behold! Oh, 
Wrangel—will thy glorious task succeed, and victory be the just 
reward of all thy bravery ? 

Dahlberg. A day of dangers has to them arisen. Victoria— 
stately ship of battle—the standard from thy peak unfurled, is 
that of Sweden, our foster land! May thy name success bespeak ! 
Yet God divideth victory and defeat as he doth will. Still—if 
victory be not attained—is bravery, in deeds of history, with 
laurels crowned ! 

(Simultaneously, all the guns of the fortress and on the Sound, 
roar forth. The King has, for a while, been standing with 
Jolded arms, looking fixedly out to sea). 

Carl Gustaf. Ha! Whata roar from the batteries of the fleet ! 
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With his entire squadron, Bjelkenstjerna is steering for De Wett. 
Just so ! 

The Duke. A cunning sea-dog he—that venerable grey head— 
a Viking true, upon his fierce Dragon ! 

Dahlberg. And yet, alas, my fears, which, from the outset, I 
possessed, are now confirmed! For all the Swedish ramparts 
are too lowly raised, and their defenders cannot withstand the 
broadsides of the Brederode. 

Carl Gustaf. A fault not thine, my noble Dahlberg ! 

Dahlberg. Innocent or not, it matters little, when such neglect 
decides the battle. (The fire of the fortress, at the same time, 
diminishes more and more.) And, as I feared, the guns of Kron- 
borg are all too weak toreach the enemy ! 


TENTH SCENE 
(The former.) 


The Captain of the Guards (entering hurriedly, and having over- 
heard the last remark). ‘That, alas, is so, your Majesty! For 
hardly do the heavy guns of the Crown Battery on the upper 
battlement reach them, and the smaller not even half way out. 

Carl Gustaf. Now is the time for Wrangel ! 

(The roar of guns is heard far away to sea). 

Dahlberg. May the god of war guide all for the best ! 

Schlippenbach. Broadside to broadside, as if in single mortal 
combat waged, I see De Wett and Bjelkenstjerna sail. 

The Duke. And now De Wett seems trying to escape by tack- 
ing hither and thither. Still, Bjelkenstjerna doth not let go his 
hold upon him. And now they meet! The bold rover is aboard- 
ing his enemy’s ship ! 

Schlippenbach. The fight, it seems, is waxing hot out yonder. 
May luck attend you, ye boys of Sweden brave ! 

Dahlberg (addressing the King). Your Majesty, the line of battle 
ship of the High Admiral appears in the midst of the most gall- 
ing fire, and hemmed in by the enemy’s ships, yet nothing 
daunted. See how she spits flame and fire around her, whilst 
forging towards her goal! Opdam’s flagship, further off, is hard 
beset by two of ours. The game is hot indeed ! 

Carl Gustaf. My brave and noble Wrangel! My ever ready 
chieftain of the sea! Alas, that but to-day, I, for the first time, 
behold such glorious sight ! Alas, that my deserved care was not 
before bestowed upon the arms which, e’en to-day, may make 
return a thousand-fold to Sweden and her King ! 

Dahlberg (after a moment's silence). Still Opdam’s fleet as 
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steadily sails towards its chosen goal, as far as I can follow in 
the smoke. Unhappily the wind increases, and currents set the 
faster, too, that way. And now most of his merchantmen have 
cunningly slid past, unnoticed in the heat of battle, and covered 
by his guns. 

Carl Gustaf. Ah, but taken is De Wett! And others I myself 
just now saw boarded. Crippled and impaired only—our enemy 
succeeds in reaching Copenhagen ! 

Dahlberg. But our Swedish vessels, too, most surely will have 
suffered in this destructive battle. And, if I see aright, yonder is 
Bjelkenstjerna, coming with his erstwhile stately Dragon, half- 
sinking, towed towards the Danish shore. And Wrangel, too, 
with the main force, is incapable of pursuing any longer, for 
greatly damaged are, in truth, his ships. ’Tis not to be denied ! 

(The roar of the guns has slackened for some time, and now 
entirely ceases.) 

Carl Gustaf. Already the roar of the firing dies away, anda 
silence deep falls upon the Sound, broken only now and then by 
Boreas’ fierce blasts, and with the clamour of the foaming surf 
against the castle walls. Is Fortune’s verdict given? Nay! 
For yet the victory from a vainglorious enemy may be wrested ; 
for another Wrangel—as you know, my faithful Dahlberg— 
another captain of that warlike house—is lying under Hven 
Island hidden, with eight ships of the fleet, and still untouched 
by the morning’s fight. 

Dahlberg. And I have listened, too, for any roar of his 
guns, borne hither on the wind. But, I[ fear, in vain! For, 
through the riven smoke, I can discern, against my feelings, 
anchored still by Hven’s shore, the vessels eight that out at sea 
should be ! 

Carl Gustaf (after a moment's reflection, with rising anger). By 
God ! I verily believe from cowardice he doth inactive lie, with 
anchors snugly deep embedded! May my vengeance strike 
him! The shame of such a deed shall his memory for ever 
haunt, like the spectre that stalks at the coward’s side! (After a 
pause.) * Oh that, as in days of yore, on Boreas’ wings, from 
Poland’s snowy fields, mid-winter’s biting frost might e’en be 
carried to yonder shores, and lay its icy hand on that wave- 
crested sea, and close it in its iron fetters, to build across 
the Sound a bridge as firm as that once cast across the 


* This passage refers to the King’s splendid piece of strategy, previously, 
of marching an army of 20,000 men in the depth of winter across this ice- 
bound Belt, and suddenly falling upon the rear of the Danish army, which at 
once surrendered, taken completely by surprise.—C.S, 
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Belt, for Sweden’s King and for his fearless army! And | 
would then—like by an earthly Bifrost—head my lads in 
blue across, and soar to Valhalla’s fame; and then, before 
the sun did set, these stately giants of the sea would taken be! 
But now I stand on Denmark’s shore, with my glory-crowned 
army—helpless and inactive—and that in spite of all the bravery 
and pluck displayed by my hardy sailor lads, to witness which, 
our enemies do gather ! 

Dahlberg. Yet still good fortune they have had, my King, 
though not exactly victory. And not less full of honour is the 
day for those who were inferior in strength, yet did not shrink 
from fighting Holland’s might ! 

Carl Gustaf (in a broken voice, leaning on the breastwork). The 
keys to Denmark’s capital have slipped from my hands! 

Dahlberg. Yonder I see Bjelkenstjerna coming! Doth to 
him your Majesty an audience give ? 

Carl Gustaf (roused, and with dignity). A warrior brave is ever 
welcome. 

(Bjelkenstjerna enters, followed by some officers, carrying De 
Wett’s sword and his standard.) 


ELEVENTH SCENE. 
(The former. Bjelkenstjerna.) 


Bjelkenstjerna. The High Admiral has commanded me, O 
King, to hasten hither, and lay before your feet these signs of 
victory, that we, this early morn, have taken in fiercest battle! 
He would himself have come to thee, but is his ships together 
gathering in the roadstead. 

Carl Gustaf. 1 owe brave Wrangel thanks for sending you to 
me. Throughout the long and anxious day, your standard | 
beheld, where fiercest raged the fight, forging to the fore its way, 
with Berserk irresistibly. And these, the signs of victory? My 
faith I feel assured you took them from De Wett yourself with 
those honest hands of thine ! 

Bjelkenstjerna. Your Majesty is gracious, and heapeth honours 
on his simple servant! Then it is true that Sweden’s King himself 
did watch old Bjelkenstjerna and his weather-beaten crew, with 
their beloved ship ? We in the service of the sea have not before 
so honoured been, and with such lavish praise! May, therefore, 
God the more now bless our noble King ! 

(Kisses the King’s hand, and hands him De Wett's sword.) 

Carl Gustaf (closely examining the splendid glittering blade). 
This, then, is De Wett’s—his own? A truly splendid Damascene 
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blade is this—taken, I trow, from some savage Moslem pirate ! 
And where has he himself been brought? What has of his 
stately ship become ? 

Bjelkenstjerna. That brave and noble son doth no more breathe. 
He fought despairingly to the very last at the railing of his ship, 
heading a faithful few. He did not yield till Death’s all-soothing 
angel gave him furlough from further dog-watch here on earthly 
seas. And she—the splendid Brederode—did not long remain 
above the waves. * We, hastening, saved the hero’s body, and 
his arms and standard. No more could we bring away with us. 
For the fight did us recall, beset with dangers new. 

Carl Gustaf. And like brave men you have them met. And if 
I be just in honouring the vanquishers of De Wett, truly no 
enemy himself can cavil at the choice, and must award the honour 
of the day to Sweden’s navy. 

Bjelkenstjerna. Aye, from several of the captive officers this 
praise | heard: “ Many a time, Britons, Spaniards, and Turks, in 
bloody combat, did we meet, but ne’er the like, in fiercest battle, 
did we encounter—for not as others you Swedes do fight.” And 
speech like unto that, from an enemy’s tongue, doth sound like 
zephyr breezes in the sailor’s ear ! 

Carl Gustaf. My heartfelt thanks receive, my noble friend! 
Return again to your victorious ship. And to brave Wrangel do 
this message give: That I do value high his boldness and his zeal 
—indeed, that of the fleet entirely. With him a meeting soon I 
shall arrange, and of him counsel take where he now had better 
sail. (Ewit Bjelkenstjerna.) And now that this day’s work is over, 
and fighting for the present done, let all my soldiers brave to 
quarters go, and rest until—and maybe pretty soon—I to the 
colours do recall them. (Exeunt all, except Dahlberg and the 
Duke of Holstein.) Thou, Dahlberg, within the hour, to the siege 
of Copenhagen thou shalt hasten, so that it shall be pressed with 
all our forces. (To the Duke.) And thou, my cousin, speed thou 
to thy sister, and from me inform her that all is over, and she in 
peace may rest. (Exeunt both. Aloud—soliloquising.) Aye, all 

is truly over. And may you all in peaceful slumbers rest again, 
forgetful of the anxious moments of the day that’s fled! But I— 
| have away to hasten, the bloody harvest, to ingarner on Rota’s 
field. My pathis long and heavy. And only when, from these 
dark clouds of quarrel and misunderstanding, a day arises, bright 
and clear, and war by Freja’s gaze of love is hushed—then may I 
too find rest, and peacefully my fateful life come to a close! Till 


* The Royal author here changes the form of address from singular to 
plural.—c.S, 
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then my aim is high, and worthy too of Sweden’s King. But yet 
to that, the road is long and difficult to tread. Aye, even in my 
youth, with comrades gay around me, already did I dream, and 
daringly, of Sweden’s lofty crown. And when, in after days, the 
grace of fortune me to the throne did raise, I never could forget 
the glorious mission that I ever said was mine! And I did think 
my life’s enigma then solved was on Vistula’s rocky shores, when, 
entering Poland’s capital as King, and John expelled was from 
realms once his own by my victorious army. Then I beheld 
anon on every shore that Baltic waves do wash a vassal state, 
which readily the yoke doth carry still, and sends with pride her 
noblest youth to battle with my victorious colours of Swedish 
blue and gold. But thou—oh, thou the glorious land of my 
beloved mother, seated on the lofty throne, raised high among 
the mountains of the North, I saw the mightiest state in Europe, 
with the ocean made into an inland sea, around thee wash. Yet 
but a step thereto! Across the ice-bound waves of the Belt, with 
the Northern winter for my ally, irresistibly did I carve my way 
with fire and sword, a royal road unto these hostile shores by the 
Sound, where my host of warriors stands intact, and flushed with 
victory, agazing at their native land! And now—when in the 
chain enfolding all, the final link I had but now to forge—this 
mighty fleet of Holland doth past the fort of Kronborg break ! 
In vain the lion, roaring, stands ashore! Its strength is useless, 
like its courage bold. And in vain, too, hath flowed the precious 
blood of Viking sons! Yet in useless anger we helpless are to 
scotch the force that is Copenhagen to relieve. In sorrow I do 
now behold my high-born plans to pieces crumble with lightning’s 
single stroke this glorious but unlucky day, whilst thund’rous 
clouds and dark again are around me gathered. How could I well 
conceive a task so full of martial glory, and deeds of bravery, and 
yet, with eyes closed, it to take in hand, and only when too late 
to realise where Sweden’s welfare and my own do lie ? My object 
was her undisputed ruling in the North, and with her absolute sway 
of the expanse of yonder Baltic broad, and her rank assured see 
among the foremost powers of the earth. Aye, to be greeted king in 
such a realm !—oh, how sweetly did that glorious whisper sound 
within my ear! But, alas, I did forget: that, to give effect to 
this my glorious idea, to be a master of the shore doth not suffice. 
At sea to conquer too—that was my duty’s call! But never 
mine that victory was to be. Alas, for this my shortsight, I had 
to-day too few of those noble walls of oak, wherewith to bar the 
way for Opdam. In truth, I must upon myself my verdict, fear- 
lessly inflict; I did the fleet neglect! She had to shift about as 
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best she might among the Northern skerries by her cradle, away 
far from my sight, whilst I, on Poland’s steppes, won battle upon 
battle of doubtful worth with her sister arms! And now, alas, I 
fear it is too late! A life so rapidly doth speed that hardly do the 
fruits thereof mature, if every seed in earliest spring of youth be 
sown. And thus in manhood’s glorious fulness do I stand, with 
battle raging north and south, at the head of a victorious 
nation—a nation yet that unto death is bleeding! Aye, thou 
son of mine—beloved of my heart—should’st thou my sceptre 
ever sway, when passing from my hand, oh, ne’er neglect 
a mighty navy to acquire—Car] Gustaf’s testament is that to thee ! 
And if that shall be attained, thou mayest, with God’s grace, the 
meridian of Sweden’s might attain, for Sweden then to eastward 
the watchful sentinel of Europe will become, whose greatness 
may for centuries endure! Alas, too late, I fear, it is for me to 
realise that glorious idea! Yet—nay! And is it still too late? Is 
my life’s day so near its sunset then? And shall its evening now 
passed be in idle dreaming? Do I now stand on Seeland’s shore 
avanquished ? Oh, nay! Oh, nay—for evermore! Yet may 
the golden crown of victory, as of yore, be won with Swedish 
blades of steel! Yet may I forge my destiny for Sweden’s good 
and Sweden’s honour, and carve the way to my immediate goal 
by force of arms ! On twenty thousand warriors brave I may yet 
reckon, behind me standing here in Denmark’s heart. And, with 
their help, by God, I decided am to try if Fortune yet hath 
deserted her friends. Aye, and into fiercest battle I my lot will 
cast! The more that are the obstacles, the more the honour 
and the glory to the Swedish name and arms! My warriors brave 
and true! On youlcall! Aye, forward then we bravely march, 
to take by storm yon Copenhagen—the proud and envious capital 
of these Danish realms ! 

(A fanfare of trumpets sounds in the distance.) 


CURTAIN. 


MOTIVES TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION* 


WITHIN the last twenty years Great Britain has passed through 
two crises which should appeal strongly to the attention and 
intelligence—if not also to the practical sympathy—of Americans, 
Not only have they an analogy to problems we ourselves have 
met and solved in the course of our national existence, but the 
result to which they tend, by confirming the power of the British 
Empire, will probably strengthen likewise the external policy of 
the United States during the next generation. Interest, due in 
any case, is emphasised by the fact that the issue at stake has 
been the same in both these momentous instances. Under all 
superficial divergences, and misleading appearances, the real 
question about Ireland and about South Africa has been, “ shall 
Great Britain exist as an Empire, or shall it fall to pieces by a 
series of willing or tolerated secessions?’’ As Joseph said to 
Pharaoh concerning the two visions of the lean kine and the 
blasted ears—The dream is one. The impetus given to Imperial 
Federation by the South African War, the striking root downward 
and bearing fruit upward of the Imperial idea, has doubtless 
been immense ; but the moment really decisive of the Empire’s 
future—as an empire—is to be sought in the period when 
Mr. Parnell’s effort at disruption obtained the support of 
Mr. Gladstone. That was the critical instant; the moment of 
shock, which determined both that the conception should come 
to the birth, and that, being born, it should not be strangled in 
its cradle. 

An impressive article published in 1885, on the eve of the 
general election which resulted in that disastrous stroke of policy, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Bill, both foretold its coming and in a 
spirit of prophecy, perhaps not fully conscious of the scope of 
its utterance, predicted likewise the inevitable revulsion of the 
nation from a foreign policy marked by constant feebleness and 
repeated disgrace, as well as from an economical propaganda, 
which, whatever its possible fitness to a future yet distant, had 
outrun the general sentiment of the people too far to be practi- 
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cable. The foreign policy—summed up in the words of Candahar, 
Majuba, Suakim, Khartoum, and Gordon—was identified by the 
writer with the name of Mr. Gladstone; the economical pro- 
gramme with that of Mr. Chamberlain. Neither the one nor the 
other was longer acceptable. The issue indicated, and since 
fulfilled, was the abatement of interest in internal changes, and 
the concentration of national sentiment upon external policy. 

It needed only the announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Bill of 1886 to precipitate the conclusion, for which men’s minds 
were already prepared. The Irish measure, in form a matter of 
arrangement internal to the United Kingdom, was in essence 
one the gravest bearing of which was upon external policy; for 
in principle it involved the dissolution of the Empire. It is to 
the undying honour and distinction of Mr. Chamberlain that he 
quickly recognised the issue, and decided without hesitation that 
the existence of the nation and of the Empire, in undiminished 
power, involved the interests of every class of the community, 
and, therefore, utterly exceeded in immediate importance all 
projects of social readjustment. Subordinating to the general 
welfare the objects with which he had been most closely asso- 
ciated, he separated himself from the party of his lifelong alle- 
giance, in which lay the best hope of accomplishing his social 
programme, and thenceforth has given pre-eminence to the 
Imperial interests which he saw threatened. This postponement 
of political objects involved a sacrifice of personal ambition, to 
be appreciated only by recalling the conditions of that time. 
The same astute observer, writing but a year later, when the 
momentous step had been taken, derided its finality : 

Mr. Chamberlain is the obvious successor of Mr. Gladstone in leadership of 

the democracy. It is idle to suppose he would sacrifice this, prospect for the 
sake of taking a subordinate position in a Conservative, or even a Coalition 
Ministry. Sooner or later the logic of facts must separate him from his 
present associates. . . . His assistance to Unionists is welcome as long as it 
lasts. Of its essence, however, it is transitory. Mr. Chamberlain will return 
to the Liberal fold, probably at no remote date. 
The logic of one great thought, Imperial Unity, the exclusive 
leading of the single eye, has falsified the predictions ; but it is 
only fair to accept their measurement of what Mr. Chamberlain 
surrendered by his act. 

It is to be apprehended that the recent striking outburst of 
blended national and imperial sentiments, in Great Britain and 
her colonies, the display of unified enthusiasm sweeping over the 
various quarters of the Empire, has been an unpleasant surprise 
to the world at large. Init has been recognised the strong bond 
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of national feeling, oneness of origin and blood, joined to and 
inspiring the Imperial conviction which involves a fundamental 
unity of policy. If, in the union of the two, deed answered to 
word, if success followed upon attempt, a power nothing short of 
new had arisen the world. The fluttering conception of twenty 
years ago had become a reality ; incipient perhaps, but with what a 
possible future! To this, doubtless, has been due in great part 
the corresponding unanimity of denunciation on the Continent. 
An unexpected manifestation of power and resolution has elicited 
an echoing outcry from disappointed anticipation. It is not 
quite thirty years (1874) since a foreign naval captain remarked 
to me that in his belief England was a “ colosse a pieds d’argile.” 
This impression was general. The phrase voiced a wish as well 
as a thought; and it may be said that then there was much to justify 
the implied prophecy, whether it took the shape of a hope ora 
fear, prompted by dislike or by affection. The tendency of the 
great money-getting era of trade and material prosperity, of ex- 
clusive devotion to purely commercial ideals, of the prevalence 
of strictly national, internal, domestic interests over colonial 
sympathies and Imperial ambitions, was then culminating to its 
decline ; and one looked in vain for the appearance of higher 
aspirations and broader views, bearing promise of a fresh spring 
to national life. A down grade seemed at hand. 

After the long supremacy of the dollars-and-cents standards cf 
policy, which arose and flourished in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, to languish and droop with its closing decades, 
experience is refreshed, and hope stimulated, by the sight of two 
great peoples, who speak the same tongue and inherit the same 
traditions, casting aside considerations of mere momentary cost, 
and abandoning themselves to the domination of a lofty ideal. 
This the United States did in 1861, under the tremendous impetus 
exerted by the simple words “The Union,” which, cherished 
almost to idolatry by the boyhood of the North during preced- 
ing generations—as the writer well remembers—lifted the nation 
to its feet as one man, when disruption threatened. The Union 
was to us a personification, devotion to which probably afforded 
the nearest approach to personal loyalty that the spirit of our 
institutions warrants. Again, though to a less degree, in the 
Philippines matter, where no such commanding motive or long 
tradition exists to inspire, there is nevertheless to be found, surely 
disengaging itself from the confused tumult of impressions in- 
evitable upon decisions taken in the heat of pressing action, the 
deep conviction, wide-spread among the people, that here is no 
mere question of gain or loss, of land or of money, but one of 
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moral responsibility. Upon us has devolved, by an inevitable 
sequence of causes, responsibility to our conscience for an assem- 
blage of peoples in moral and political childhood ; and responsi- 
bility further to the world at large, and to history—the supreme 
earthly judge of men’s actions—for our course in the emergency 
thrust upon us. As such, the United States has accepted the 
burden. Its duties are not to be discharged by throwing them 
overboard, or by wrapping our political talent in a napkin for 
our own national security and ease. 

The noble record of Great Britain in Egypt during the past 
twenty years, justly considered, gives inspiration and direction to 
our purposes for the Philippines. External conditions are doubt- 
less most diverse ; but if the informing spirit be the same, it will 
adapt itself to the circumstances, and the goodwill will find the 
way to manifest itself in the damp lowlands and mountains of the 
islands as surely as in the dry Nile valley. Here the example has 
been set us for encouragement ; and to cavillers at the integrity 
of our purpose, or the advantage of our efforts to a subject people, 
we have but to cite Egypt, which, like the Philippines and but a 
few years before them, is emerging from a long period of 
oppression, to advance through national childhood to such 
measure of self-administration as its people may prove fit for. 

As regards the question of Federal Union, the priority of ex- 
perience is reversed. However great the difference of conditions 
here presented to the British Empire and to America—and it is 
at least greater than the diversity between the Philippines and 
Egypt—the United States has been ihe first to find a solution. 
The American colonies began their attempt under the difficulty 
of mutual alienation, due to long standing tradition, and with 
interests differing probably more radically than those which now 
exist between the several English-speaking parts of the British 
Empire. Despite this serious initial obstacle, the thirteen original 
states, aided later by those afterwards constituted, worked out the 
problem of Union through a prolonged period of perplexity, 
anxiety, repulsion, and dissension, to final achievement ; in the 
completeness of which the men of to-day have almost lost the 
very memory of the antecedent travail, and of the narrow margin 
by which ruin was more than once escaped. Here, as in Egypt, 
but with more vital issues, there is the cheering example of 
success, wrung in this instance out of the jaws of imminent 
failure. Hence, while the difference of circumstances surround- 
ing the problem of Imperial Federation preclude, in great 
measure, any advantage of precedents, to be found in the historic 
path by which the American communities made their way to 
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union, it may safely be argued that, if the informing spirit of 
desire be present, the adequate motive to a closer Imperial bond 
recognised, the questions of form and method will be solved in 
the one case as they have been in the other. In both, the purpose 
and end is the same; to assure unified, or Imperial, external 
action, by the means of an adequate organ, common to all, while 
preserving the independence of the several parties in their internal 
affairs. Whatever the particular solution appropriate to either, 
both present the difficulty of reconciling in practical working two 
principles, which in terms appear contradictory, whereas in fact 
they may prove complementary. 

Questions of such difficult character do not recommend them- 
selves to practical mankind as political conundrums, in answering 
which the satisfaction of the intellect is its own sufficient reward. 
They are not accepted by men as recreations, but are forced upon 
them by urgency. They must supply their own adequate motive, 
and propose their own reasonable end, or they receive no atten- 
tion. Only by motives most grave, by danger most pressing, by 
inconvenience serious in the present and threatening to be in- 
tolerable in the future, were the United States first driven into a 
combination, imperfect and often grudging. From _ this, still 
under the pressure of renewed urgency, they advanced into a 
union more perfect in form, but still sadly Jacking in unity either 
of understanding or sentiment ; until finally, to avert dismember- 
ment, physical force itself had to be exerted by those who had 
come not only to believe in the Union, but by long unquestioning 
devotion to love it supremely. Mutual jealousy, quite as much 
as mutual love, characterised the first efforts of the States at 
association. As feeling grew kinder and warmer, divergence of 
interests and of political ideals still tended to preserve and 
promote the element of repulsion, as was shown in the debates 
on the acceptance of the present Constitution, and in many 
incidents of checkered national life through two generations. 
Ultimately, translated into broader action, from individual states 
to groups of states, the last manifestation of the disruptive 
tendency took on a sectional form, upon a scale so large that 
the ensuing war was in character rather international than 
“ civil,” as it has been commonly styled. 

With one exception there does not exist, among the different 
bodies which should compose the Federal Empire of Great Britain, 
the traditional alienation which hampered the movement of the 
American states in their first efforts towards union. The exception, 
of course, is Ireland. Practically regarded, it is impossible for a 
military man, or a statesman with appreciation of military condi- 
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tions, to look at the map and not perceive that the ambition of 
Irish separatists, if realised, would be even more threatening to 
the national life of Great Britain than the secession of the South 
was to that of the American Union. It would be deadlier also to 
Imperial aspirations ; for Ireland, by geographical] position, lies 
across and controls the communications of Great Britain with all 
the outside world, save only that considerable, but far from pre- 
ponderant, portion which borders the North Sea and the Baltic. 
Independent and hostile, it would manacle Great Britain, which 
at present is, and for years to come must remain, by long odds 
the most powerful member of the Federation, if that take form. 
The Irish question, therefore, is vitally important, not to Great 
Britain only, but to the Colonies. The considerations that swayed 
the mind of the Union in the Civil War apply with peculiar force 
to the connection between Great Britain and Ireland. And let 
it be distinctly noted that the geographical relation of Ireland to 
Great Britain imposes as indispensable a political relation which 
would be fatal to any scheme of federation between the Mother 
Country and the remote great colonies. The legislative supremacy 
of the British Parliament, against the assertion of which the 
American colonists revolted, and which to-day would be found 
intolerable in exercise in Canada and Australia, cannot be 
yielded in the case of an island, where independent action might 
very well be attended with fatal consequences to its partner. 
The instrument for such action, in the shape of an indepen- 
dent Parliament, could not safely be trusted even to avowed 
friends. 

The constant lightening of control by the Mother Country, 
and the concession of substantial self-government, have removed 
from the problem before Great Britain and her colonies the initial 
disadvantage under which the American states drew together ; 
but, on the other hand, the idea of Imperial Federation long 
awaited the impulse which they received, first, from a common 
extreme danger, and afterwards from their close contact with 
one another, which emphasised the general injury that mutual 
independence and inconsiderate action were daily causing. It is 
not fanciful to say that, as the common dangers to the American 
colonies from the power of Great Britain, which was to them 
irresistible unless they combined, supplied the first motive to 
effectual association; so the needed impulse, urgent, if not 
imperative, was found by the members of the British Empire in 
the danger and threatened oppression of one of their number by 
alien blood. The feeling of nationality, the sentiment of one 
blood and one political tradition, wrought powerfully in support 
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of Imperial action in South Africa ; and it isa commonplace that 
action intensifies sentiment. 

When the American colonists united in form, however defec- 
tive, they had made a large practical step towards the sentiment of 
union, which asa constraining force is even stronger than interest. 
In that which has been well named “the critical period” of 
American history, between the War of Independence and the 
adoption of the Constitution, the love of the Union showed itself 
forcibly in the utterances even of those who dreaded Union on 
the terms proposed. Seeing the narrow majorities by which 
these were accepted, it is easy to believe that only the realisation 
in act of the first Union, that of the Confederacy, made possible 
the second—the Federal Union. When the British colonies and 
the Mother Country three years ago rose together in defence of 
a threatened brother and child, translating into action an idea 
nascent, but as yet weak in its grasp of men’s affections, they also 
advanced a first stage, the most important stage, in the direction 
of a further unity, under such ultimate form as their particular 
relations may demand. The analogy of the two cases is per- 
fectly real. The idea of union was not new to Americans before 
their Revolution. On the contrary, its advantages were obvious ; 
but all attempts prompted by manifest interest fell abortive, 
until pressure was supplied by the Stamp Act and its train of 
incidents. The legislation of the Transvaal, supplemented by 
the Afrikander Bond, has fulfilled the same office in the history 
of Imperial Federation; unless, indeed, a prior claim to that 
honour be established for Mr. Parnell. Not the conception, nor 
yet tentative theories, were wanting ; but languid inclination had 
to be quickened into stirring life by contact with pressing 
occasion. 

Two successive dangers, Ireland and South Africa, have thus 
contributed to the onward movement of Imperialism. They 
have indicated a need and furnished a motive. The first gave 
birth to aspiration, conscious and definite, towards a higher form 
of Imperial development ; corresponding in analogy, though by 
no means necessarily in outward resemblance, to the “more 
perfect union” of the once loosely combined American states. 
The second emphasised the wisdom of such a policy by a con- 
crete example of its advantages. Aspiration, having found its 
opportunity, was translated into action ; and action in turn rein- 
forces and stimulates aspiration by demonstration, and by its 
powerful effect upon sentiment, the great motive force of 
humanity. Happily, too, for the general impulse, the illustration 
of advantage has been afforded in one of the great colonies, 
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where national self-existence, entire independence of outside 
control, and exemption. from the exposure attendant upon an 
Imperial war, might havea preponderant hold upon men’s minds. 
The specific utility of the Imperial connection to the large secon- 
dary members was shown ; for the menace to one of them came 
from a State which, though in form internal to the Empire, was 
in fact and power external as well as alien. 

Similar conditions may well arise elsewhere, with extreme 
increase of danger to one of the great colonies, if severed by 
independence from the support of the British Navy. Canada, 
doubtless, whatever she might lose otherwise, would find terri- 
torial immunity in the policy of the United States, avowed in the 
Monroe Doctrine—as applicable to her as to South America; but 
to South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, in the absence of 
the Imperial bond, local difficulties—such as those of the Trans- 
vaal and of New Guinea twenty years ago—would assume a very 
different aspect if incurred with a powerful European naval State. 
Both these instances also bring into conspicuous evidence the 
general truth that sea power, the material strength and bond of 
an empire, the component parts of which are separated by thou- 
sands of miles of ocean, is equally essential to the individual 
security of the several members. Imperial Federation, in 
action, will manifest itself pre-eminently along ocean and naval 
lines. 

At present the large colonies, while retaining their hold upon 
the support of the Empire, to the power of which they in turn 
can contribute much, substantially control all that relates to their 
internal affairs. Taxation, regulation of commerce, the purse 
and the sword, are in their own hands. Were they to become 
immediately independent no jar would be felt in the continuance 
of the local administration. The appointment of the Governors 
by the Crown may, if choice be judicious, materially help to 
maintain the reality, as it does the form, of political attachment 
to the Mother Country; but the actual government is parlia- 
mentary, and assumption of independence would not necessarily 
involve any serious modification of institutions. Add to this, 
that in two out of the three large aggregations of colonial com- 
munities, in Canada and in Australia, there exists now a federal 
compact, uniting what but a few years ago were politically sepa- 
rate bodies, linked only by common allegiance to Great Britain, 
and we have the present political condition of the principal 
factors, of which an Imperial Federation, if realised, will be 
composed. British South Africa still remains an assemblage of 
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own, on which it is inopportune here to enlarge. It seems 
inevitable, however, that when the resistance of the Boers shall 
have ended some form of union will be requisite to ensure the 
dominance of British political ideas and traditions throughout 
the mass ; forin such community of sentiment a Federal Union of 
the Empire must find its homogeneousness, without which it will 
be but a vain word. 

Imperialism, the extension of national authority over alien 
communities, is a dominant note in the world politics of to-day. 
Comparatively a new-comer, it already contends for pre-eminence 
with commercial ambition, to which also it ministers. This out- 
reaching of an imperialistic arm by all the greater nations, 
whether voluntary or compelled by circumstances, constitutes 
and summarises the motive to a closer union than now exists 
between the members of the British Empire. In the past, 
Ireland and the Transvaal have given impulsion ; the present 
and the future have further reason, no less imperious. The con- 
ditions have ceased under which independence might cenceivably 
be more advantageous to the larger colonies. If ever true, it no 
longer is so that the colonial tie brings them no compensative 
advantage for exposure in war. They are now surrounded by 
ambitions and confronted by navies which till recently did not 
exist. Once war meant to them only incidental injury ; now it 
may well mean permanent mutilation to a colony thrown by 
independence upon its own resources. Not now, if ever, much 
less now than ever before, can colonial interests be viewed as 
separate from the politics of Europe and America. In peace as 
in war, in peace to avert war, or to stay trespass which armed 
power alone can restrain, each colony now needs the strong arm 
of the Mother Country’s fleet to sustain its local strength. 
According to circumstances, such support may be given either 
immediately in colonial waters, or by diversion, in Europe or 
elsewhere, keeping the enemy’s battleships remote. In one way 
or the other it is indispensable. With it the colony will be—not 
invulnerable, perhaps, but—invincible ; without it, immunity can 
be ensured only by the maintenance of a local navy approaching 
equality with those of Europe. 

The greater European Powers are now colonially present in 
several quarters of the globe, and there renew through their 
colonies the contact and collision of interests which have marked 
European history. The histories of Australasia and South Africa, 
possibly of Canada also, are yet to make. Colonial jealousies in 
turn are transmitted back to the mother countries, and there give 
rise to diplomatic friction, perhaps more dangerous, certainly 
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more frequent, than do questions purely European. In the 
latter, rulers meet facts of territorial tenure, so founded in popu- 
lar acceptance and mutual jealousies as to give little expectation 
of facile modification by resort to war. In newer countries, as 
the past history of North America witnesses, the undetermined 
conditions which exist, and the resultant unrest in men’s minds, 
predispose colonists to jealousies which readily find or give pro- 
vocation ; and strife is promoted by the comparative ease with 
which great territories may change masters by the fortune of war, 
as Canada and India, for instance, passed from Great Britain to 
France in the eighteenth century. In our own day the political 
future of the vast tract known as British South Africa is being 
decided by war that has found its origin in colonial friction, but 
to the successful issue of which Imperial intervention and sea 
power were essential. The consequences to Great Britain and 
her colonies of failure in this case, and the possibilities inherent 
in the proximity of German East and South-west Africa, illus- 
trate further the contingencies with which the present and the 
future of the British Empire will have to deal. 

This reliance of the colonies upon the mother nation finds its 
correlative in the fact that European States in turn rest upon 
their colonies for maintenance in necessary activities. They can 
no longer extend freely within their own continent, nor there 
find adequate markets for their ever-increasing production ; yet, 
in order that they may securely expand elsewhere, they must 
have local support in the several quarters whither their energies 
reach. This interaction of mother countries and colonies, their 
reciprocal dependence and importance, are decisive facts to which 
development and organisation should be given. For local security, 
or for the assertion of external rights or interests, the colonies 
cannot as yet dispense with the material force of the home 
Government. Without it they are unequal to a conflict, neces- 
sarily in the main naval, with any one of three or four foreign 
nations whose colonial possessions are near them. A European 
fleet, on the other hand, must rely upon local bases of action far 
more than in the days when coal renewal was not a question. 
For this, isolated fortified stations, like Bermuda and Gibraltar, 
may be most useful from unique geographical situation ; but in 
intrinsic value they do not compare with positions which have 
behind them a loyal continent, with extensive social and commer- 
cial organisation, such as Canada, Australia, and South Africa 
afford. 

This reciprocal service and utility constitute the chief general 
and common interest in which the motive to Imperial Federation 
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at present lies. It is not alone, but it is paramount, and will, I 
think, be found to embrace all the many minor interests which 
now and in peace tend to union; for it defends them, and in 
defending perpetuates. It is essentially an interest of general 
defence, imposed by novel and growing world conditions. It 
must be recognised as covering, not only the local welfare of 
each and all the parts, but also the communications between 
them, chiefly by sea, which may, and in large measure do, lie 
remote from any one of the Federation. The several members, 
and the highways between them, together make one whole, to 
the maintenance of which each even now contributes. The 
object of federation is to promote the security of this Imperial 
system, and its development on firmer lines. To the general 
acceptance of this fact of a supreme common interest must be 
added on all hands a hearty disposition to subordinate local 
interests to the general welfare, when they clash. Just, here, of 
course, arises the difficulty of realising any federation, especially 
in its early stages; later, like everything possessed of inherent 
usefulness, federation gains strength by its hold upon men’s 
affections. The difficulty is very real, for not only does each 
member naturally exaggerate its own claims, but it also tends to 
disregard the needs of others, of which it has not immediate 
experience. Out of touch, out of mind, is the evil genius of all 
federative efforts, to be expelled only by the superior influence of 
a dominating affection for the tie of union, through experience of 
its benefits. 

In the order of logical sequence, federation finds its origin and 
motive force in a common interest, which is the first impulse in 
the direction of the desired object. The next step is to recognise 
clearly what is this object, this goal of attainment, by reaching 
which the admitted interest shall be subserved. The object, I 
suppose, is to provide the several members with an organism, an 
instrument common to all, which shall be specifically efficient to 
the maintenance of the common interests, and inoperative 
towards strictly individual concerns. This object is loosely 
styled Imperial Federation, but its particular form and_ the 
method of attainment are yet indeterminate. The form of an 
instrument, and the method of its fabrication, though dictated by 
the use for which it is designed, are in process distinct from it. 
The states of the American Union, for example, having recog- 
nised certain common interests, formed the common object of 
making a special provision for the care of those specific interests 
and of none others. The particular method—adopted subse- 
quently to the recognition of interest and object—was a central 
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government fully equipped with executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions. This form suited them, but most probably may not 
suit the conditions of the British Empire, the members of which 
at present seem in the position of having recognised, somewhat 
imperfectly, a community of interest. Thence has arisen a desire, 
vague and somewhat feeble, for an object, an instrument, they 
see not yet just what, to which the common interest may be 
solely entrusted. When minds are definitely settled on these 
two points, that they have the interest and need the instrument, 
thinking men will sooner or later evolve methods. In a recent 
excursion into that realm of unfulfilled prophecy, the magazines 
of twenty years ago, I found affirmed the hopelessness of Austra- 
lian federation. Following by a few numbers, perhaps elicited by 
this, Sir Henry Parkes stated that all the more thoughtful men in 
Australia had thought out in one form or another the question of 
federation. The result in Australia is now before us. Imperial 
Federation is doubtless a problem very different in kind, but not 
necessarily more hopeless. The need being recognised, indi- 
viduals will frame methods, from the discussion of which feasible 
measures will result. Interest is the foundation of the whole ; 
the object is the building to be raised thereon, the plan of which 
depends upon the needs of those who shall use it. The interest 
again is self-evident ; whether men like it or not, there it is ; the 
object—union in some form—is a matter of voluntary accep- 
tance, and a purposeful effort, on the part of those interested. 
The method by which the object is to be attained is the last in 
the mental processes. 

The contrivance of methods requires close detailed knowledge 
of the political conditions of the several parts, to be attained only 
by prolonged personal contact. A foreigner of reasonable 
modesty will here forbear suggestion, but may with less presump- 
tion consider some of the obvious circumstances which make the 
object more or less desirable, and the methods of its attainment 
more or less intricate. 

From the wide dispersion of the principal members it is evident 
that each one, by acquiescing in any federal bond, enters into such 
new relations with its fellows as involve a policy external to itself, 
additional to that already existing towards distinctly foreign 
nations. Internal affairs remain in the hands of each one ; foreign 
relations continue unaltered ; but superimposed upon both come 
relations to one another on the part of communities geographi- 
cally far apart and heretofore practically severed, save for the 
loose tie now uniting them to the Mother Country. These rela- 
tions are new and are external ; their maintenance involves an 
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established politic action—policy—distinctly external. Moreover, 
whatever the nature of the federal bond, there is conceded to it a 
certain amount of the virtually entire independence previously 
enjoyed. This will be true of Great Britain as well as of the 
colonies. At the present writing, in the absence of any federal 
union, the Mother Country has entire management of the foreign 
policy of the Empire. Concern for the interest of the colonies, 
regard to their possible action in case of serious discontent with 
particular measures, certainly and necessarily modify the decisions 
of the British Cabinet. In this way the colonies possess influence ; 
but influence is different from power, less assured in exercise and 
less dignified in recognition. Colonial interests, as affected by 
foreign relations, not only are not in their own hands, but they 
have no constitutional voice in their determination. In this 
chiefly their dependency now consists; and Sir Henry Parkes, 
whose ideal of Australian independence was not severance from 
the Empire, but entrance upon a due share in the government of 
a united Empire, avowed his conviction that there was no possi- 
bility of permanent contentment with the status of dependency. 
Deprecating separate independence, he defined the only alterna- 
tive to be “sharing on equal terms in all the glory of the Empire.” 
The precision of this phrase in one respect isnoteworthy. Itdoes 
not demand an equal share, but a share “on equal terms.” This 
not only admits, but prescribes, that the power constitutionally 
exercised by each member shall bear some proportion to the 
strength contributed by it to the whole. Otherwise there is no 
equality. 

Here, apparently, whatever the method adopted, there will have 
to be a concession on the part of Great Britain. Constitutional 
restraint upon her present unlimited control of the foreign policy 
of the Empire, by some clear voting power on the part of the 
other members, would seem an inevitable concomitant of federa- 
tion. In return, evidently, the Colonies, by acquiring a voice in 
the determination of foreign policy, would incur a proportionate 
obligation to bear the burdens necessary to its enforcement. In 
place of the purely voluntary and unregulated assistance now 
given, there must be accepted a compulsory and determinate 
contribution to the general defence. The amounts of these may 
be fixed at the first by an agreement to which all the parties may 
be voluntary participants ; but, unless the federation is to be 
periodically renewable at choice—a most unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment—its terms must provide the means for readjustment of 
obligations as the several parties advance in strength at rates 
probably unequal. This is, in effect, entrusting the power of 
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taxation to a central organ established by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Unless acceptance of this reapportionment of burdens, as 
provided for by the terms of federation, is obligatory upon every 
member, the federation carries in its constitution the seeds of 
decay. It is doomed from its birth, for not only is each member 
at liberty to withdraw, but the sense of that liberty will continually 
sap the sentiment for union which supplies the spirit of federa- 
tion, as mutual interest does its body. 

We meet here clearly an initial difficulty in the inequality of 
population and resources among the members of the supposed 
federation. 1 assume that these would be the United Kingdom, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, New 
Zealand, and the group of South African colonies, as yet un- 
combined. These at least would be the principal pillars of the 
federated Empire. Among them the United Kingdom is now 
so greatly preponderant, upon any ordinary basis of comparison, 
as to outweigh all the others put together. As in the case of 
the province of Holland among the Seven United Netherlands, 
this is in effect a cohesive force now, but it evidently introduces 
a grave difficulty in the way of formal federation. Shall the 
Colonies put themselves under bonds to any central body, in 
which their total voice is outweighed by the vote of the home 
country ? Could Great Britain accept an arrangement like that 
of the first American Confederacy, where each State, large and 
small, had one vote? Is there any feasible combination of 
these two alternatives, such as is to-day presented by the National 
Legislature of the United States ? 

It is needless to insist upon the practical difficulty as to method. 
Evidently, to overcome it, motive must be strong. We must 
fall back upon the common interest which points the way to the 
common object, leaving to the ingenuity of those directly con- 
cerned, or to evolution— perhaps to both—the determination of 
means. The common interest demands increased mutual sup- 
port throughout the Empire, in view of the new conditions of 
the world which have transferred the rivalries and the needs of 
Europe to colonial and other foreign regions. The object is to 
reach some working arrangement, by which the several contri- 
butions of the various parts of the Empire to the general support 
and defence, may be not only determined but enforced. In 
peace things may drift along as they are; but Imperial Federa- 
tion is needed for probable emergencies, to combine military pre- 
paration, to avert war by evident readiness, or to meet it if it 
come. It requires, therefore, the power of the sword and the 
purse, guaranteed by something more binding than the voluntary 
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action from time to time of the individual communities composing 
it. For sustained effort Imperial Federation will be impotent, 
unless at the very least the several members are willing to accept 
a fixed burden, periodically determined by some competent 
body, external to all, but in the constitution of which each of 
course hasa voice. The experience of the United States goes 
farther. They found it not sufficient to determine in a lump 
amount the proportion due from each member ; effective union, 
efficiency for the defence of the whole, was not obtained until 
power was given to the central government—not merely to fix 
the quotas in men and money of the several States but—to lay 
and to exact taxes upon the citizens of all the States, passing over 
the State Governments directly to individual men. The power 
refused by them to the British Parliament was deliberately, for 
the sake of union, granted to the Congress of the United States 
in which the States and their citizens were severally repre- 
sented. 

This it will be seen was a question of method. Its adoption 
resulted from long bitter experience. Only so, and hardly so, 
was it conceded. It was the final step in the progress to union. 
Like its predecessors, it was extorted by dire emergency. This 
imparted the motive ; bringing men to desire, asa political object, 
the organism, the scheme, which out of the states framed the 
nation and started it on the road to success. To the American 
motive geographical nearness contributed much ; for the different 
communities could not help seeing the injury all were receiving 
from their mutual indifference or antagonism. The members of 
the British Empire are in this less fortunate. Their remoteness 
makes less evident the interaction of conditions and events. 
That the suffering of one member involves injury to each, because 
of its effect upon the whole, becomes less easy to realise. Motive 
thereby becomes less clear and less imperative. The impulse to 
form an object, and to grapple with the difficulties of method 
which impede its accomplishment, is weakened. 

Still, the motives are there. Let each member of the Empire 
consider, for instance, what it would mean to the general welfare 
to have an independent and hostile Jreland lying across the access 
of Great Britain to the outer world. What would the weakening 
of the chief member of the Empire be to every other ? What 
would a conquered and hostile South Africa have meant to 
Australia ? and, beyond Australia, to British influence in the far 
East ? Can decay of British influence in China be seen with 
equanimity by Canada, with its Pacific seaboard? For the same 
reason, it cannot be indifferent to Canada whether the British 
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Navy and commerce, in war, find their way to the farther East 
through the Mediterranean, or be forced to the long Cape route. 
Itis, therefore, a matter of interest to her and to Australia if a 
hostile naval power be firmly based on the Persian Gulf. Ina 
way these are internal questions. They are so immediately, with 
reference to the Empire at large; but it is easy to see that their 
determination affects powerfully, possibly even vitally, the ex- 
ternal and foreign relations of the whole and of each part. One 
member has just been saved from destruction by the combined 
effort of all, supported by the supreme sea power of the Mother 
Country. This result, too, is internal to the Empire ; but is it 
not also of vast importance to its external security and foreign 
policy ? What has made the Transvaal so formidable to the ad- 
joining colonies and to the Empire? It is because not only was 
the population hostile, but the hostility was organised, armed, 
and equipped, under the shield of complete self-government. 
Had Ireland been conceded the substance of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill, or should she hereafter attain it, would not her power of 
mischief, in case of foreign war, make such demands upon the 
presence of the British Navy as seriously to lessen its ability to 
protect commercial routes and colonies? She is to the United 
Kingdom what the Transvaal has been to South Africa. The 
consideration shows both how important the status of Ireland is 
to the Colonies, and how much, by the development of their own 
forces, relieving the navy of the United Kingdom, they can con- 
tribute to its security,and thereby to that of the commercial 
routes which is the common interest of all. 

In the question of foreign relations is conspicuously to be 
seen the advantages of federation, which on the internal side is 
not without its drawbacks. Its look is distinctively outward, 
recognising that their conditions have undergone decisive change. 
It faces the world, and sees that to do so with success it must 
show a united body. For that purpose it seeks to find a means, 
an Organ, in which and by which union may be established and 
maintained. For that purpose it must be willing to endure the 
internal sacrifices ; the inevitable concessions of individual in- 
dependence and the burdens of additional expense. For these 
concessions on either hand there will be compensation. The 
Colonies by entering upon a share in determining the foreign 
policy of the whole, g1in wider scope of action, elevation of idea, 
increased dignity of existence, and state equality with the United 
Kingdom, actual in kind, partial in degree; an equality resem- 
bling doubtless in principle that of the Lower House of the 
United States, where the representation for all the States is the 
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same in character, but in voting power proportioned to the re- 
spective populations. Individual colonists would claim and find 
Imperial careers, as the interests and obligations of their native 
land gained ever-increasing expansion in the general growth and 
interaction of the Empire. To Sir Henry Parkes this seemed, 
for Australia,a higher destiny than independence; he called it 
“a rightful share in what may be a more glorious rule than man- 
kind has ever yet seen.” 

It is not to be denied that superficially, perhaps by force of 
tradition, the benefit of federation seems chiefly to inure to the 
Mother Country. This impression probably derives from the old 
idea of state property underlying the colonial relation. Under 
such a conception, the benefit of the owner of the estate, the 
Mother Country, was naturally the primary object in administra- 
tion. The subordination of the colony was not merely in political 
connection, but in economical treatment. This was admitted by 
the American colonists, who, though they rebelled promptly at 
commercial regulation by tariff, for the raising of Imperial revenue, 
as being indirect taxation, acquiesced in regulation which alleged 
the benefit of Imperial trade as a whole, though they suffered 
by it. 

Such conditions, however, have passed away; and after the 
temporary domination of the contrary belief, that colonies are of 
little or no advantage, it is now recognised that in the mutual 
relation there is reciprocity of benefit, even though there be not 
equality. Colonies trade more readily with the Mother Country 
than with others, and the capital of the latter, other things being 
equal, seeks investment more readily, with greater feeling of 
security, in communities kindred in political and legal tradition, 
and of a common allegiance. The question of military and naval 
reciprocity of usefulness has been touched on. To this is to be 
added the wider and grander sphere open to the Colonies, as 
communities and as individuals, as closer relations gain them 
increasing entry, and opportunity for activity, in the internal 
administration and foreign policy of a great established state like 
the United Kingdom. In the present threatening and doubtful 
question of the future of China are the elements of a world 
conflict, in which the British navy is one of the largest among 
several determinative factors. Its strength can be supported and 
enlarged by the conditions attendant upon federation, and the 
Colonies thus share in both the benefits and the distinction of 
influence upon great political issues; but what of weight or of 
prestige can they there display, if severally independent ? They 
may receive the benefit of the open door, but not the self- 
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contentment of self-help. Self-dependence, as distinguished from 
nominal independence, is to be found in federation, not in 
separation. As time passes, it can hardly fail that the Premier 
and Government of the Australian Federation will be greater in 
position and wider in activities than the corresponding officials 
of the several states; and in like manner a man will be larger in 
his own eye and in that of the world as a citizen of Australia than 
as belonging to a particular division of the Commonwealth. The 
federation of the United States exalted irresistibly the name 
American far beyond all local designations. So Imperial Federa- 
tion will dignify and enlarge each state and each citizen that 
enters its fold. 

Imperial Federation proposes a partnership, in which a number 
of younger and poorer members are admitted into a long standing 
wealthy firm. This simile is doubtless not an exhaustive state- 
ment, but there can be little doubt that it is sufficiently just to 
show where the preponderance of benefit will for the time fall. 
The expenditure of the United Kingdom on the South African 
war offers a concrete example of the truth, doubly impressive to 
those who, like the writer, see in this instance great Imperial 
obligation, but little material interest, save the greatest of all—the 
preservation of the Empire. On the other hand, bearing in mind 
the spreading collision of interests throughout the world, it is hard 
to over-value the advantage of healthy, attached, self-governing 
colonies to a European country of to-day. Blessed is the state 
that has its quiver full of them. Under such conditions, and with 
the motives to union that have been presented, it is petty to fasten 
attention on comparative benefit to the exclusion of mutual 
benefit. Not by such grudging spirit are great ideas realised, or 
great ends compassed. Sentiment, imagination, aspiration, the 
satisfaction of the rational and moral faculties in some object 
better than bread alone, all must find a part in a worthy motive ; 
not to the exclusion of reasonable interests, but to their ennoble- 
ment by marriage to loftier aims, seeking gratification in wider 
activities. Like individuals, nations and empires have souls as well 
as bodies. Great and beneficent achievement ministers to worthier 
contentment than the filling of the pocket. 

Finally, the broadening and strengthening of British power by 
the progress of Imperial Federation is necessarily an object of 
profound interest to Americans. In many quarters it will find 
deep sympathy ; in others, perhaps, jealousy may be manifested. 
For this there is no good cause. The American Commonwealth 
and the British Empire have had many jars in the past, the 
memory of which has not wholly disappeared ; but more and 
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more clearly are coming into view the permanent conditions that 
from the first have existed, but until now have been overlain and 
buried by the wreckage of past collisions and disputes. In 
language, law, and political traditions, there is fundamental 
identity ; and in blood also, though to some extent differentiated 
in each by foreign admixture. Coincidently with these, there is 
a clearly defined and wide belt of geographical separation between 
their several spheres, save the one common boundary between 
Canada and the United States. These constitute permanent 
factors, tending on the one hand to promote understanding, and 
on the other to avert misunderstandings. To reinforce these there 
is rapidly arising a community of commercial interests and of 
righteous ideals in the far East. In proportion to the hold which 
abiding factors such as these have upon the mind of the 
statesman, will be the light he finds to thread his way through 
the passing perplexities of revolving years. The tactical changes 
of front and redistribution of arrangements, which the incidental 
progress of events necessitates from time to time, will lack in- 
telligence, coherence, and firmness, unless governed by constant 
reference to the things which cannot be shaken, and which bear 
to policy the same relation that the eternal principles of strategy 
do to the conduct of war. 


A. T. MAHAN. 


A CORONATION DUKE? 


It has for many reigns been the custom of the political party in 
power to utilise the occasion of a Royal Coronation for the 
aggrandisement of its supporters and servants ; in a word, to 
reward with titles, which are cheaper than cash payments, the 
work done for the party. Thus, on the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, on June 28, 1838, a long list of gentlemen who obtained 
advance in rank was published in the Gazette. What service 
some of them had rendered to the nation was not altogether 
evident, though it might be deemed invidious to mention names. 

There was perhaps a time at some remote period in our annals 
when peerages were bestowed, not upon the servants of party, 
but upon those who had done real service to the nation. In 
those forgotten days the criterion of nobility was not how much 
money the aspirant had contributed to the election funds; not 
what fortune he had made in the brewing of indifferent beer, or 
in the manipulation of stocks ; but whether he had fought for 
his country and made sacrifices for it; whether he had worked 
for British interests ; whether he had given time and wealth to 
those things without which national greatness cannot exist. 
Under such a dispensation Carlyle would have been an earl ; 
Professor Gardiner a viscount ; and Mr. Smith, by whose unos- 
tentatious munificence the Dictionary of National Biography was 
carried to completion at great pecuniary sacrifice, a baron. It 
would, however, be futile in this age, when the peerage is one of 
the most useful instruments with which to muzzle the Press, by 
capturing the proprietor, to long for so Utopian a state of things. 
It may be conceded that by precedent the present holders of 
office have a perfect right to use the Gazette to reward those who 
have done them the best service. 

This being so, it would seem an act of gross injustice not to 
reward the present titular leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons with, at the very least, a dukedom. For when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s record is examined, it becomes 
evident that to him more than to any man the present Ministry 
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owe their firm possession of office. And to demonstrate this 
fact, which is at times ungratefully ignored by Ministerial politi- 
cians, we have only to take the conduct of an ideal Opposition, and 
contrast it with that of the Parliamentary force led by Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

What would have been the conduct of an ideal Opposition 
before and during the war? In the first place, on the eve of war, 
I think that it would have resolutely protested the unanimity of 
England. It would have warned Mr. Kruger in no uncertain 
terms that if he refused the concessions required of him, he would 
find that he had to deal with a united people. It would have 
tolerated no sophistries about a “little, weak, peasant people.” 
It would not have cried out at the despatch of each gun and 
squadron to South Africa. It would, on the contrary, have 
cordially endorsed the Government measures, and thereby have 
deprived the Government of all excuse for inadequate prepara- 
tions and armaments. The effect of such conduct would have 
been to give the Opposition the right to criticise with deadly 
effect when the preparations made proved altogether inadequate. 
The ideal Opposition would have carefully identified itself with 
the national cause, and would have scrupulously avoided conduct 
which would enable its opponents to brand it as anti-patriotic. 
It would, indeed, have followed the line adopted by the War 
Democrats in the United States on the eve of the Civil War. It 
would have clearly discerned the real meaning of the issues 
between the two disputants, and would not have steadily striven 
to disprove the justice of the British claims or the fairness of the 
British proposals. It would have eschewed what President 
Roosevelt calls “ the uneasy, self-conscious vanity which misnames 
itself virtue, and which declines to co-operate with whatever does 
not adopt its own fantastic standard.” This peculiar morbid 
temperament which disguises itself in the dress of “magnanimity,” 
“humanity,” “ benevolence,” and other misused terms, it would 
have left to the small handful of cranks and faddists of hysterical 
disposition to be found in any large party. 

When war came, it would have criticised, not in a tone hostile 
to the nation, but in such a manner as to carry the conviction 
that it desired not to score a cheap advantage at the cost of the 
sufferings of the army and the humiliation of the race, but to 
improve the military management. It would, in fact, have behaved 
exactly as have Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith. It would have 
vigilantly watched the War Office, and would have been eager to 
labour for its efficiency. It would not have tolerated truckling 
to the enemy, and in such matters as the concentration camps, it 
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would have attacked the Government, not for doing too little for 
the Boer women and children, but for neglecting the wives and 
families of the loyal refugees. On such points as the conduct of 
our soldiers and of the enemy, it would have spoken with no un- 
certain voice. It would have declined to accept the idle and 
unsupported stories of British barbarity, and it would firmly and 
temperately have insisted upon the punishment of all such Boers 
as violated the laws of war. It would have striven to punish the 
pro-Boers who openly put questions day after day in the House 
of Commons, which are simply insulting to the nation, and which 
provoke the extremest bitterness among those who have lost 
kinsmen and dear comrades in the cause which is the cause of 
England and of right. It would have been British first and 
foremost, and being British first and foremost, its criticisms 
and efforts would have won support in the country and 
have been a perpetual stimulus to the Government. The 
writer is no admirer of our party system, which always tends 
to divide the nation into two camps, hostile to each other, even in 
war, when the whole national energy should be used against the 
enemy. But a party system is the basis of our Government as it 
stands at present, and, that being so, the weakness of one of the 
most important factors in that system, the Opposition, is a 
national danger. 

Had the Opposition thus comported itself, it is quite clear that 
on two occasions it might have obtained power, with results which 
would probably have been to the good of the country. The fall 
ofa Ministry which had mismanaged both the preparations for 
and conduct of a, great struggle would have been a precedent full 
of warning to posterity. It would have been established that no 
Ministry which failed to show foresight and neglected its duty 
would be pardoned. And if the impeachment of the War Minister 
had followed, as it should, that warning would have been even 
more emphatic. 

The two occasions on which the Opposition might have had 
matters all its own way were the winter of 1899-1900, when the 
Government tottered, and, had there been a resolute and 
patriotic party ready to take office, the present Cabinet must 
have fallen. The second occasion was after the revelations of 
the famous committee which has so generously whitewashed the 
Remount Department. Imagine the effect upon patriotic men of 
the criticisms of patriotic men, who were not suspected of desiring 
to aid the enemy with their speeches, and whose character com- 
manded confidence, at a juncture when the gravest incompetence 
had been detected and defended by the Government on the 
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ground that it was quite excusable for officers and officials to 
be incompetent, provided only they were honest! This new con- 
ception of the qualities required in army administration might 
have been very sharply corrected by a hostile division had only 
the Opposition been of the right stuff. That it was not of the 
right stuff the Ministry owe to Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
and they may well feel grateful to him, though the nation will 
regard him with quite other feelings. 

Let us now briefly examine Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
career, and see on various occasions what his services to the 
Ministry actually were. In the first place he gave them office, 
Even in those days of 1895 the Secretary of State for War—for 
that was the office he then held—was a believer, it would seem, in 
the singular doctrine which he has since enunciated, and which 
constitutes a new departure in the science and art of war, that it 
is necessary to be “kind” to your enemy. To such purpose 
did he prepare to show kindness that he did not provide the 
supply of cordite, without which we could not have waged a war, 
and the absence of which, had this country been attacked, would 
have meant national defeat and ruin. Unfortunately the House 
of Commons, which generally takes such a tolerant view of any 
delinquencies concerning the fighting branches of the King’s 
service, was in a somewhat censorious mood. Mr. Bannerman 
was attacked by Mr. Brodrick. It seems that Mr. Bannerman, 
who, as we know from subsequent confessions of his own, is 
content as a rule to take his facts at second or third hand—since 
it is one of the special features of our Constitution that no man 
shall hold office who knows anything of the matter with which 
that office is concerned—came forward with an answer prepared 
for him by some honest but incompetent official, which positively 
failed to exculpate him. The result was that the Ministry fell, 
and that Mr. Bannerman retired into private life protesting 
against the “dirtiness” of the trick which had driven a War 
Minister from office because he wanted to be “kind” to the 
enemy and had left the British soldier without ammunition ! His 
feelings were solaced with a G.C.B. for his service—to his 
country. 

After a period of obscurity, in which his wealth made him 
popular with his party, the leadership of the Opposition; as the 
_ result of a comic prize competition in a wicked halfpenny journal, 
became vacant. The intestine conflict between Lord Rosebery 
and Sir W. Harcourt made it necessary to select some colourless 
individual, who would hold the balance evenly between the two 
warring sections of the party, the Imperialists and the Little 
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Englanders. That individual must be able above all to entertain 
the party. It isan ironical method of selecting a leader in a time of 
storm and stress, for in February 1899, when this choice was 
made, the “little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand” was already 
on the horizon. Still we do not think that the other side can 
throw any stones on this account. The first actions of the new 
chief favoured the hope that he would prove an expert balancer 
upon the fence. He urged his supporters to be a watchful and 
active—not a violent and reckless—Opposition. And so for a 
time all went well, and Liberals professed delight with their choice. 

Emergencies are the true test of the statesman. The leader 
speedily found himself in a quandary with regard to Home Rule, 
and what with Lord Rosebery dragging him one way and the 
Irish members the other, it really was hard to keep his balance on 
the fence. So he solved the question by alternately falling off on 
opposite sides. First he declared to the National Liberal 
Federation on March 21, 1899, that “ we will remain true to the 
Irish people as long as the Irish people are true to themselves.” 
Then a little later he said, “I repudiate the necessity, the 
expediency, aye, and the possibility of any such promise (as to 
make Home Rule the first item in his programme).” This new 
and original method of first saying that white is white and then 
that white is black is in the sphere of party tactics what his new 
method of making war is in the field of military science. Need 
less to say a leader who talks in this fashion is never formidable 
to his opponents. To be a dangerous controversialist you must 
at least know your own mind, and not affirm opposite proposi- 
tions in the same speech. It is amusing, or rather it would be 
amusing were it not so tragic, to wade through the mass of 
platitudes which in the earlier months of 1899 this politician 
retailed, and which were hailed by the awed Liberal Press with 
ecstatic admiration. 

The cloud on the horizon grew and darkened, but Sir Henry 
remained blind. A great crisis was at hand, and he had 
seemingly not the slightest idea of what it was to mean. At 
Ilford, on June 17, he declared that the Outlanders had real 
and deep grievances, but though the Bloemfontein Conference 
had just broken up, because Mr. Kruger would make no con- 
cessions, he asserted in words which ought to be remembered 
for ever against him that “he could see nothing in what had 
occurred to justify either warlike action or military preparation.” 
He overlooked the fact, which ought to have been perfectly clear 
to any intelligent man, that, diplomacy having failed at Bloem- 
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alternatives : to abandon those demands or to go to war. But 
he shared, with Mr. Balfour, the delusion that by some 
mysterious process of talk a solution might be reached. Both 
speakers should have remembered that diplomacy is only the 
adroit employment of the veiled threat of using force. The 
stronger and the readier our force, the more likely the Boers 
would be to yield. But clear thinking in these days is not 
expected from the British statesman. 

As if to prove that this astonishing dictum as to the needless- 
ness of preparation was his deliberate judgment, as if to dis- 
qualify himself and his party for future criticism of the Ministerial 
negligence, three days later he repeated it at the City Liberal Club. 
“T can see nothing whatever in all that has occurred,” he said, 
“to justify either warlike action or military preparations.” On 
the eve of the enemy’s ultimatum he was still talking in the same 
strain. On October 6, 1899, he declared that all men were asking 
what we were going to war about, and either had, or affected to 
have, no idea of the real issue. In his usual muddled fashion he 
put everything down to the fact that the question of suzerainty 
had been raised, forgetting that it was the Boers who had raised 
it. Even when the Boer ultimatum had been issued, he still 
could not understand what had happened. His pathetic plaint at 
Manchester on November 14 was that “it was the first duty of 
the Government”—not to secure British interests at all costs, 
but—“ to keep out of war.” And with Nicholson’s Nek staring 
him in the face he complained that the Ministry had mixed up 
“ negotiations with warlike preparations in such a manner as to 
prejudice greatly the chances of a peaceful settlement.” In other 
words he complained, not that the Ministry had made war 
unprepared, but that they had made too great preparations! His 
ideas upon diplomacy appear to be almost as original as his ideas 
upon the conduct of war. But the kindness which he did the 
Government is obvious. He spiked the heaviest piece in the 
Opposition artillery, and enabled the Ministry to throw back in 
their critics’ teeth, when the charge of unpreparedness was raised : 
“ But Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman declares that what preparations 
we made precipitated war. How could we have done more ?” 
What a service to the Ministry! How grateful they must have 
felt to their brother mandarin! Surely they will now have the 
grace to recognise his invaluable aid. 

It would be in vain to follow the leader through his speeches in 
detail, and to show how at every critical juncture he came to the 
aid of the Ministry by proving to the nation that the administra- 
tion could not be entrusted to his hands without complete 
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disaster to the Empire. Thus, in the debate on the Address in 
February 1900, when there was something more than general 
dissatisfaction with the Government, he must needs rise in the 
House of Commons and repeat his infantile pronouncement that 
there was nothing in the summer of 1899 to justify preparation 
for war. A few days later he was talking about the impossibility 
of what he called “conscription,” but what any instructed critic 
would have denominated compulsory military service. He may 
yet have to revise his dictum about the impossibility of this . 
measure. When the House came to discuss army reform the true 
mandarin showed his character. Far from pressing vital reforms, 
his first concern was to defend the most incompetent of incom- 
petent public offices. It would be impossible to find in his 
speeches, criticising the War Office proposals of 1goo, a single 
suggestion of the slightest value. The truth, of course, is that 
the two front benches regularly play into one another’s hands, 
and each being conscious of past misdeeds carefully abstains from 
directing determined attacks upon the other. 

In the General Election of 1900, had the Liberal Party made 
efficiency its battle-cry, it might at least have exercised some in- 
fluence for good on the Government, though with the record of the 
party, and with the damning epithet of pro-Boer which attached 
to it, success at the polls was out of the question. But men who 
had allowed the ammunition supply to run low could not very 
safely approach their adversaries with incompetence, and thanks 
to the tactics of the Liberal leader the Unionist party returned to 
power with atremendous majority. With the recrudescence of the 
struggle in South Africa fresh opportunities came of stimulating 
the Ministry to do their duty. But Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
was now more and more occupied with the conflict which he was 
waging against Lord Rosebery for the leadership of the party, 
and was more and more tending to wobble off the fence on to the 
pro-Boer side. Already his mind was sadly exercised over the 
misdeeds of the British Army in South Africa. Being an ex-War 
Minister, he had naturally never studied war, and was quite un- 
aware that in a struggle 4 outrance, in which one side breaks 
parole, fires from under the white flag, uses farms as bases of 
operations, and never shrinks from the utmost severity, the other 
side may be compelled also in self-defence to be severe. The 
destruction of a Boer farm threw him into paroxyms of indigna- 
tion ; it seems to have been his sincere belief that though in war 
it is lawful to take life—to kill and to slay—it is illegal to destroy 
Property. He had never studied the campaigns of the Civil War 
in America or the history of 1870-1, but it is easy and simple to 
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invent your own history as you go along, as that involves no 
trouble and research. This was his proceeding. He never, in 
all these explosions of virtuous rage against his own countrymen, 
had a word of condemnation for the enemy’s atrocities or breaches 
of the customs of war. 

Continually through all his speeches in 1go1 there is one domi- 
nating idea: we must conciliate the enemy. We were to wage 
war with a sword in one hand and an olive branch in the other. 
How this opera-bouffe conciliation was to be achieved, he care- 
fully omitted to explain. We were not to sacrifice the interests 
for which we were fighting, but we were to amnesty every one, 
and to set up our opponents with rifles, farms, stock, and heaven 
knows what, as the reward for assailing the British Empire, which 
he evidently regarded as a highly meritorious act. Yet we were 
not to give them independence. The same muddle of contradic- 
tory ideas which we have found characterising his policy at every 
turn peeps out from these incoherent utterances. For he knew 
perfectly well that the enemy persistently refused to be con- 
ciliated, and that they openly avowed their intention of accepting 
no terms which did not include independence. It was a simple 
godsend for the Ministry thus to have a red herring drawn across 
their track, and to be attacked with criticism which it was so easy 
to meet, when the most glaring military blunders were passing 
day by day unchallenged. All they had got to do was to ejaculate 
“pro-Boer” when the country at once turned a deaf ear to the 
Liberal leader. 

To put the coping-stone upon his colossal mismanagement, 
Sir Henry must needs supply the bitter enemies of England on 
the Continent with a deadly weapon against the fair fame of 
England.. When Miss Hobhouse’s hysterical farrago of charges 
gleaned from the Boer women in the concentration camps, 
appeared, he eagerly accepted her version of affairs. Not a word 
did he say for the nation which had so generously supported the 
wives and families of its bitter enemies. In his speech of June 7, 
1901, at the Holborn Restaurant, he declared that our policy was 
now we have got the men we have been fighting against down, to punish them 
as severely as possible, devastate their country, burn their homes, break up 
their very instruments of agriculture, and destroy the machinery by which 
food was produced. It is to sweep as the Spaniards did in Cuba—and how 
we denounced the Spaniards—the women and children into camps in which 
they were destitute of all the decencies and comforts and many of the neces- 
sities of life. . . . Whenisawar not a war? When it is carried on by methods 
of barbarism in South Africa. 

This odious and untruthful charge was made, it must be remem- 
bered, by a man who had been War Minister. It was seized upon 
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and circulated abroad as the evidence of an Englishman against 
his countrymen; it was printed and distributed among the 
burghers in South Africa. What would this glib orator have said 
of war as waged by the American generals in the Civil War, with 
infinitely less provocation, when we read : 

The meat and vegetables needed for his command were taken by the Union 

General. Horses, mules, and waggons were freely appropriated ; slaves also 
were assisted to escape from their masters. ... The people were in the 
utmost destitution, large families being frequently for whole days without 
food; venerable persons of both sexes, sinking under the weight of years and 
infirmities, often walked fifteen or even twenty miles to procure food enough 
to prevent starvation. . . . The people were left entirely without subsistence. 
To prevent general starvation the Confederate commander (not the Union 
General) was compelled to distribute the rations of his soldiers among the 
wretched inhabitants. 
This was war with a vengeance, yet no military writer of any 
standing condemns General Sherman for these measures. In 
his own grim words, ‘‘ War is Hell,” and those who make it must 
understand the fact. The greater the suffering the less its 
duration. 

This speech was most welcome to the Government, as it came 
just about the time when the War Minister had deliberately pro- 
voked a foolish quarrel with a journal which, whatever its faults, 
at least was free from every suspicion of encouraging the enemy, 
because it had ventured to publish the truth about the Boer mis- 
conduct at Vlakfontein, and had then hit back when the Minister 
attempted to deprive it of news. Pro-Boer organs which had 
behaved much worse, and which had daily called in question the 
good faith of the Minister, were not touched, but this loyal organ 
was admonished by Parliament; Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
instead of standing up for that liberty of speech of which he is 
always prating, played the mandarin and said ditto to Mr. 
Brodrick. The feeling of the country towards him grew bitterer 
when it was seen that this humanitarian never uttered a word of 
condemnation over the ever-accumulating list of Boer atrocities. 
He followed up his tactical blunder by a speech in the House in 
which he stated it, as the one duty of the country, “ to show a con- 
ciliatory and friendly spirit to those who have shown so brave a 
spirit against you.” This was to be done during the war. Of 
course, such an utterance gave the Ministry exactly the opening 
they wanted. Up they got, and the magic word “ pro-Boer” 
finished up the ex-War Minister with the new ideas on the 
subject of war. 

To illustrate the knowledge which underlies all his utterances— 
we may here refer to the fact that time after time he demanded 
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the publication of full information about the state of the Con- 
centration camps. A couple of voluminous blue-books were 
issued to allay his thirst for information, but reading blue-books 
was not his forte. He proceeded to make a speech commenting 
upon these blue-books containing the astounding admission that 
he had never read them, but had taken his facts from a news- 
paper summary. No politician who cares for his reputation 
would take his facts at second hand, but this politican, it 
seems, does not care for his reputation. Another instance of the 
same ignorance of facts, which would be quite intolerable were 
we not so used to it in British public life, is the assertion made by 
him in the House of Commons that it was quite untrue to say 
that there would have been danger to the Boer women on the 
farms from the natives : 

I have not seen, he said, a single case of women and children in any farm, 

however outlying or remote and undefended, suffering anything from the 
natives. On the contrary—and I do not know whether it has struck honour- 
able members as it has struck me—all through these many months the 
natives have stood closely and loyally by the Boers. 
The “loyalty” of the Kaffirs is explained, as we know, by burn- 
ings alive and other pleasant eccentricities of brother Boer. But 
it is incredible that an ex-War Minister should not have known 
that the British authorities have repeatedly had to execute Kaffirs 
for outrages on Boer women. It is scarcely less surprising that 
this assertion of his was left unanswered in the House. 

It is, however, a pity, from the Government point of view, that 
Sir Henry has overdone his part. Had he only maintained an 
attitude of comparatively mild pro-Boerishness, he might have 
prevented the rise of a new party which does promise to be 
extremely formidable to the present administration. By driving 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir E.Grey, Sir H. Fowler, and Mr- 
Haldane out of the orthodox tabernacle, he seems to have created a 
new organism which will not be content to be pro-Boer but which 
will have the temerity to be national. If only he could have 
tarred them with a little of that pro-Boer liquor which he uses to 
bespatter our army it would have been infinitely better. No 
wonder that the Duke of Devonshire was fearfully annoyed 
when Lord Rosebery seceded from the organisation in which 
odious associations rendered him quite harmless. For in future 
it will be impossible to fling about the word pro-Boer in answer 
to criticism from the new Imperialist party. We do not find any 
Ministerial attack upon Sir Henry for this want of adroitness, but 
we suspect that it rankles very deeply in the Ministerial heart, 
and it may eventually prevent the leader of the Opposition from 
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obtaining the honour which he has really, when his career is 
studied, so richly deserved. : 

The secession of Lord Rosebery is all the more untimely, in 
that the Colonies have made up their minds that the old Liberal 
party is quite impossible, and this country would have had to 
bear in mind the fact that any return of that party, as it stood 
before the secession, to power, would in all probability have seen 
the break-up of the Empire. There is no mistaking Mr. Seddon’s 
utterance : 


I am pained to learn that there are statesmen at home who at this juncture 
are protesting against the war, exposing our weaknesses, and thus encouraging 
the Boers to continue their resistance. Action of this kind is reprehensible in 
the extreme. Those who encourage the continuance of the war are the aiders 
and abettors of murder. 

Here is a man who speaks out in refreshing manner what is in 
every loyal heart; but what cruelty to poor Sir Henry! No 
wonder that his heart surges with indignation against the Empire. 
For now he knows that these speeches of his will be treasured up 
in every British land which has sent forth its valiant sons to fight 
and die for the national cause ; and that they will be mercilessly 
used against him and his on every opportunity. Truly “the fates 
are Jews with us when they delay a punishment,” and exceeding 
bitter are the penalties of those who from factiousness or 
sympathy for the enemy desert their country’s flag in the hour of 
danger. A dukedom, then, is his legitimate compensation for 
such tribulations faced in the Government cause. 

OBSERVER. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MR. RHODES’ 
WILL ON OXFORD 


NOBODY can doubt the noble purpose of Rhodes’ will, or his 
affectionate generosity to his old University. Few Englishmen 
will deny his wisdom in aiming at a good understanding between 
all English-speaking peoples. Indeed, a wise and good intention 
pervades his whole will. But the question is not about 
intentions but about effects. The object of this article is to 
distinguish between the bequests which affect Oxford, and to 
contend that, on the one hand, the legacies to Oriel are an un- 
mixed good, on the other hand, the foundation of Colonial, 
American, and German scholarships, tenable at Oxford, will be 
good or evil, according to the use or abuse of the gift by the 
University itself. 

In his bequest to his “old college, Oriel College in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,” the testator has been signally well advised. He 
has tried to rectify some of the errors into which Oxford has 
lately fallen in the fever of change. For over 400 years, every 
student was obliged to reside in a college or hall, for “the 
furtherance of learning and liberal discipline,” as the Laudian 
Statutes said. But, largely through the influence of Balliol 
College and Jowett, a system of lodgings for undergraduates has 
arisen, and has produced many unforeseen consequences, It has 
led to the non-collegiate students, to unattached institutions 
such as Nonconformist Colleges and Halls for ladies, and to a 
kind of unattached population inhabiting the villas at the north 
of Oxford in order to get cheap education. It has in all these 
ways favoured the growth of the city to such an extent that the 
University, instead of governing the city, is beginning to find 
itself at the city’s mercy. The system of lodgings has also 
loosened the hold of the colleges on their undergraduates, who 
neither come into college, nor dine in hall, nearly as much as 
they did formerly. The lodging system was the beginning of 
evils ; and forty years ago, instead of relaxing the obligation of 
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intra-mural residence, the colleges ought to have made every 
effort to build, and for that purpose, to buy property in Oxford, 
when it was cheap. Now, the provision by Rhodes of {£40,000 
for building, and £10,000 more for repairs, will enable Oriel to 
enlarge itself, and, so far as one college can, to remedy some of 
the defects into which the college system has fallen by allowing 
its members to reside outside. Rhodes was right in his emphasis 
on the residential system ; but to make it effective students ought 
to reside, not only in Oxford, but inside a college or hall of the 
University. There is another defect of the college system, as it 
is, which his will is calculated to rectify. The tutorial system is 
no career. The last Commission, misguided by Lord Selborne, 
legislated on the basis of a condition of affairs preceding the 
agricultural depression, which they falsely regarded as a passing 
affair. They saddled the colleges with all sorts of extra-collegiate 
charges, limiting the fellowships and tutorial salaries. Even what 
they contemplated has been again curtailed by the unexpected 
continuance of depression in agricultural rents. Meanwhile, 
they countenanced marriage. The result is that many of the 
college tutors nowadays are married Fellows, with miserable 
salaries for their stations, uncertain prospects, and, in a word, 
no career. Rhodes is greatly to be praised for leaving £40,000 
“asa fund by the income whereof the income of such of the 
resident Fellows of the College as work for the honour and 
dignity of the College shall be increased.” Nor ought one to 
despise his fund “ for the dignity and comfort of the High Table.” 
Oxford halls have passed from the old-fashioned plain comfort 
of a prime joint, properly roasted before ihe kitchen fire, and 
placed before the head of the table, whose duty it was to see that 
his companions were well helped, to an inferior imitation of 
French cookery, prepared, carved, and served anyhow. College 
servants are bad waiters ; for example, they are in the habit of 
calling the attention of their masters by shoving the dishes against 
their left arms. What is more serious, if anybody dares to reside 
in college during the vacations, they often render him so un- 
comfortable that he goes down in disgust. The money left by 
Rhodes may help to arrest these evils, small as well as great, 
directly in his own college, and indirectly in the whole University 
by setting an example worthy of imitation. The things really 
wanted in Oxford colleges are more real residence, regular dis- 
cipline of the undergraduates, better incomes for the tutors, more 
real comfort with less display, and a tighter hand over the servants. 
All these things are far more important than scholarships. For 
what is the use of paying a young man to come to Oxford, if you 
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are not going to house him, govern him, feed him, and teach him 
as well as possible, when he arrives ? 

The residence at Oxford of sixty Colonial scholars, two scholars 
from each State or Territory of the United States, and fifteen 
German scholars, in accordance with Rhodes’ will and codicil, 
must exercise an influence on the University. Their status, how- 
ever, may be easily misconceived. By the terms of the will they 
are to be scholars belonging to definite localities outside England ; 
the persons who are to examine, elect, suspend, or remove them 
are the trustees, their nominees, and the German Emperor ; and 
the only connection with Oxford is that they shall be male 
students distributed among the colleges of the University. Oxford 
would be foolish to lose her head over this bequest. Such 
scholarships are not Oxford scholarships. There are many similar 
foundations belonging to public schools and colleges in 
Great Britain, tenable at the Universities. Like them, the Rhodes 
scholarships will on each occasion require the separate admission 
of the holder to the University and a college ; and his status, 
unless he gets a further college scholarship, will be that of a 
commoner coming up with a scholarship of another institution. 
The importance of understanding this limitation will at once 
appear from an example. There are Snell Exhibitions from 
Glasgow University, tenable at Balliol College, Oxford. When I 
matriculated at Balliol, a Snell exhibitioner at the same time was 
ploughed at the matriculation, with the result that I got the room 
in college which had been destined for him, while he, poor fellow, 
retired never to return. A Rhodes scholar will have to go through 
the same ordeal of matriculation by examination ; and his scholar- 
ship will not be so closely connected with a college as the Snell 
Exhibition is with Balliol ; unless, indeed, the colleges themselves 
make special provisions beyond those of Rhodes’ will. 

When the status of the Rhodes scholars is once understood, it 
will be immediately perceived that the University itself has no 
special concern with them. They will have to pass through the 
ordinary curriculum, beginning with Responsions. “ Ay, there’s 
the rub.” It means that, coming from all parts of the earth, they 
must have already studied Greek, Latin, and mathematics. Oxford 
has now a unique opportunity of doing more good, without 
doing anything, than she has ever done by her own exertions. 
By simply adhering to her existing qualification, she will maintain 
and extend the study of Greek, Latin, and mathematics over the 
whole Colonial empire of England, and over the whole United 
States, wherever there are schools entitled to compete for the 
Rhodes scholarships. Such a unique opportunity is never 
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likely to recur. Will Oxford be wise enough to take advantage 
of it ? 

On the other hand, this very opportunity involves a great 
danger. At the University a body, called the Hebdomadal 
Council because it meets every week, has contracted a habit of 
legislation which in fifty years has brought the University and its 
relations to the city into confusion. It happens that at this very 
time, and before the publication of Rhodes’ will, an agitation has 
arisen in the Council to make Greek voluntary, in order to make 
room for modern languages, for the admission of students of 
natural science without Greek, and in the hope of imparting a 
technical and commercial education at Oxford thoroughly up to 
date. The advocates of this change will no doubt pounce on 
Rhodes’ will. Though the testator has not said a word in favour 
of admitting his scholars without Greek, they will urge that Greek 
will be a bar to many candidates, and make the most of the 
argument, because the very existence of nearly two hundred young 
men, coming from the ends of the earth, but at present more or 
less unadapted to the studies of the place, cannot but have some 
influence upon the future of Oxford. The Rhodes scholarships 
will bring the Greek question toa crisis. Oxford will shortly find 
herself confronted by the following momentous question : Is she 
to extend her qualification of Greek, Latin, and mathematics over 
the world, or is she to allow the world to lower her standard ? 

After an experience of some forty years as a learner and 
teacher in the University, I should like to offer some reasons for 
adhering to Greek. The best of all reasons is its intrinsic necessity 
in a really sound education. 

If the highest aim of language is to express thoughts about 
things as perfectly as possible, then the Greek language has two 
advantages, which together bring it nearer than any other mode 
of expression to both thoughts and things ; namely, its flexibility 
and its concreteness. Its power of inflexion, its facility of com- 
position, and its variety of syntax teach a man to express himself 
naturally, variously, and in the order of thought. Its preference 
for concrete terms, both substantival and adjectival, teach him 
to signify things as theyare. In both these ways Greek is superior 
even to Latin, precise as it is. On the other hand, the modern 
languages of Europe are inferior to both Greek and Latin in these 
respects. While their inferiority in inflexion is a commonplace, 
it is not usually remarked that modern languages have a still 
greater defect—their tendency to abstract terms, which express 
not facts but our abstract way of regarding them. When the 
Greek says, xadév gore rd mperov, the modern says, “beauty is 
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fitness.” Virgil’s “ obscuris vera involvens ” becomes in our trans- 
lation “involving truth in obscurity.” We have, indeed, in a few 
cases managed to translate Greek concreteness, as in “The same 
thing cannot both be and not be at the same time and in the same 
respect ;” or in “ Things equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another ;” or in “If equals be taken from equals the remainders 
are equal.” But even after years of repetition these direct phrases 
sound strange to modern ears, and we are conscious that they are 
not like our usual mode of expression. Our tongues by a second 
nature run into abstractions. Our scientific books are full of 
“laws,” “motion,” “energy,” “communication of motion,” 
“transfer and conservation of energy,” “ gravity,” “heat,” “elec- 
tricity,” “life,” “evolution,” “ selection,” and a thousand abstract 
terms,so remote from the real bodies which possess these attributes, 
that it requires a strong effort to realise their concrete meaning, 
while most people are content to merely juggle with the words. 
We have here the chief reason of the superiority of the Greek 
mind. With far less experience and knowledge than ours, a 
Greek writer nearly always seems fresher and cleverer than a 
modern. It is because his words made a far better instrument 
for thinking about things. Here also is to be found the reason 
of the decay of modern style. As more and more men and 
women nowadays approach authorship from mere science and 
modern languages, their words get further and further from 
thoughts and things. If we now proceed to give up the Greek 
leaven, still instilled by the Universities, the human mind will 
decay with the decay of human language. Wecan think without 
speaking ; but we cannot think well without learning to express 
ourselves in flexible and concrete terms. 

Greek language, however, is not the only, or even the principal, 
part of the necessity of Greek in education at its best. The litera- 
ture of the Greeks is, to say the least, inferior to none; and, without 
needing comparisons, it is, at any rate, the foundation of all the 
rest—of Latin literature, and directly or indirectly, of modern 
literature, including our own. It is the fountain of poetry. To 
content ourselves with a single instance, the Homeric epic, 
expressed in flexible and concrete Greek, is probably the very 
finest work of man. It inspired Virgil and Dante and Milton, 
who cannot be understood without Homer and Virgil. The 
histories, again, of Herodotus and Thucydides are the models of 
modern historians ; and a careful perusal of the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion would have saved both our statesmen and our generals 
many blunders in the conduct of the present Boer War, if they 
had only condescended to read it in the graphic and wise pages 
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of Thucydides. The Oxford School of modern historians, which 
centres round the names of Freeman and Stubbs, was brought 
up on the study of ancient history. Nor is science an entirely 
modern thing. Mathematics, as a series of deductive sciences, 
from arithmetic to conic sections, mechanics of solids and fluids, 
astronomy, acoustics, optics, natural history, biology, medicine, 
are all in their foundation Greek. Galileo, in discovering the 
parabolic motion of projectiles, and Kepler, in discovering the 
elliptical motion of Mars, were both aware that they were resting 
on the principles of Greek conic sections. Newton prided him- 
self on using Greek geometry and its methods in the Principia. 
To this day, with the exception of the laws of motion, the main 
principles of the sciences are Greek, the terminology is of Greek 
origin, and, if a new scientific term is wanted, it is usually of 
Greek composition. 

It is true that in experience of facts, in knowledge of laws, 
and in utility of inventions, the moderns have far outstripped the 
ancients. But mere science is not the main point. There is 
also a “ Wisdom of the Ancients.” Greek philosophy is essential 
to modern thought. The metaphysical theories of Plato and 
Aristotle are enshrined in Christian theology and engrained in 
modern philosophy. They must be reckoned with by anybody 
who deserves to be called a thinker on these subjects. Now, 
ours is an age in which men’s minds are being driven back 
through science and life to the ultimate and universal problems 
of the relation of man to nature, and of both to God—the very 
problems of the Greek philosophers. We stand in danger of 
entering from too narrow approaches to these wide questions.. 
On the one hand, as physical science generalises its special 
principles, it is coming at last to the general principles of things, 
as we see in the writings of Haeckel, of Huxley, of Mr. Spencer ; 
but, through approaching the world from its matter, such mainly 
material metaphysics are prone to materialism, or to agnosticism, 
or to phenomenalism. On the other hand, as literature becomes 
more popular, it tends, as we see in scores of novels, to mix up 
the loves and the lives of quite ordinary people with superficial 
opinions about the most profound secrets of the universe. The 
philosophy of the physicist is too narrow, the philosophy of the 
novelist too shallow, for the universe of things. The true 
correction of both is the inseparable study of Greek and modern 
philosophy. It is not that the Greeks solved everything ; but 
they set every problem. Moreover, by the time of Aristotle, they 
had arrived at a solution, not, indeed, perfect, but near to fact, 
exceedingly judicious, and, above all, comprehensive ; a solution 
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which has given the human mind an advantage in dealing with 
things in general which it never possessed before ; a solution 
which, once lost, will be difficult to recover, because it is not 
the solution of to-day, though it has stood, and may again here- 
after stand, the test of time. 

The reader of Greek philosophy of the fourth century B.c., of 
Latin philosophy of the time of Cicero, of the Bible, and of the 
history of Christianity, can hardly fail to notice that they all 
contain a kind of common view of what the world is in itself, of 
its dependence on God, and of man’s place in it ; a view which 
is still the ordinary view, but threatened on all sides. In presence 
of this fact, the most vital fact of all human history, the wiseacres 
of our day, before they disturb our highest education, have to ask 
themselves two questions : 

(1) Considering that Greek thought, Latin thought, and Chris- 
tian thought were cast in one mould, do they suppose that they 
can dispense with Greek and keep Latin, or dispense with either 
and leave the Bible ? 

(2) Supposing that they were to dispense with ancient thought 
in search of a new solution of the problems of the universe, in 
whose books of natural science, in whose novels, in whose 
philosophy, German, or French, or English, or American, are 
they going to find anything like a principle, from which, as a 
common point, the new philosophy and the new religion are to 
make a beginning ? 

Give up Greek, and civilisation becomes a chaos. We have 
nothing to take its place. Without Greek in the highest educa- 
tion, men will not learn how to express themselves in natural 
concrete terms, will not study the beginning of any important 
subject or institution except Roman law, will not drink from the 
fountain of poetry and art, will not understand the origin and 
meaning of any great problems of philosophy, will lose their hold 
on Christian civilisation, and worse than all will not know where 
to begin, or what solution to put in the place of what they will 
have lost. Greek never was more necessary than now, in the 
present upheaval of thought. Oxford thus stands in a position of 
much responsibility. If she is wise, she will not be led away by 
small, and so-called practical, considerations such as that “this 
man’s Greek is worthless to him,” or “this man, or woman, does 
not want to learn Greek,” or “ modern languages are necessary 
to compete with the Germans,” or “ the Rhodes scholars cannot 
be expected to learn Greek.” If such arguments mean that a 
few individuals are to dispense with Greek, they are not important 
enough to outweigh general considerations of true educational 
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principles : Oxford need not compass heaven and earth to make 
a few proselytes. If, on the other hand, they mean a serious 
change, they involve setting up a regular modern side in the 
University. That would involve a staff of teachers in modern 
languages, and in technical subjects, which does not exist; it 
would involve in the colleges a diminution of the salaries of 
classical and other teachers, who are already insufficiently paid 
for their position; it would involve a cleavage among the 
graduates, and among the undergraduates, both of whom are 
already too much divided ; in a word, it would destroy what little 
unanimity of purpose and community of spirit still animate the 
whole University. In truth, the modern side, once started, would 
grow at the expense of Greek; not because it would be better, 
but because it would be popular ; and because it would have the 
lesser educational advantage of encouraging a man’s bent, with- 
out the greater educational advantage of correcting his faults. 
Meanwhile, Oxford would lose her essence; for she can teach 
her existing curriculum, but could not besides teach modern 
languages and technical subjects, nor teach them nearly as well 
as they could be taught in large cities, such as London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Liverpool. Is she then to change, in order 
to degrade a first-rate University from what it does best to a 
second-rate academy which could not compete with universities 
more recently founded in large cities? Surely she had better 
continue to do her work in the world, and leave other universities 
to do the rest. A university may fritter itself away in trying to 
do too many things, like the man who—7éAN’ iyictaro Epya, kako 
0 htiocraro mwayta. 

Deeper then than all small issues liesa momentous issue, which 
may potentially decide the future education of mankind. If 
Oxford alters her standard in order to admit students without 
Greek, she will revolutionise herself, lose a unique opportunity of 
extending her best influence, and imperil the future of Greek, 
Latin, and Christian civilisation everywhere. If she simply 
remains as she is and has been, super antiquas vias, then, without 
any effort, simply by the force of her essence, she will gradually 
extend the study of Greek, by declaring that nobody shall enter 
who has not enough Greek to have at least a starting-point for 
future self-education; and with the study of Greek she will 
extend the power of really comprehending the universal truths of 
Greek, Latin, and Christian civilisation to the whole empire of 
Great Britain, and to all English-speaking people affected by the 
provisions of Rhodes’ will. In this way, and in this way alone, 
would she make the scholarships, founded by the noble generosity 
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of Rhodes, a world-wide blessing. May we not go further, and say 
that thus she would be following out his intentions? His will, 
literally interpreted as it should be, means the maintenance and 
extension of the existing, not a revolutionised, education at 
Oxford. It expresses indeed a wish, which is reasonable so far 
as practicable, for the extension of the existing medical school. 
But it makes no conditions. It does not require that any of 
the scholarships should be medical ; nor does it ask the University 
to modify its curriculum, so as to admit medical students, or 
any other students, without Greek, or so as to make it easier for 
them to enter. Nor does it attach any such condition to the pre- 
vious examination of the candidates “in literary and scholastic 
attainments,” any more than it requires it for the subsequent 
admission of the scholars to the University. On the other hand, 
the testator himself had gone through the existing curriculum at 
Oxford, without expressing in his will any dissatisfaction with it, 
or any thought of its being altered, so as to make matters easy. 
If he had thought so, he was the man to say so. If we are to 
infer anything, it would be that he thought it would be a good 
thing for colonists and others to go through the existing curri- 
culum which he had gone through at Oxford. But, in reality, 
we do Rhodes injustice if we go beyond the plain facts that he 
remembered Oxford with gratitude, and repaid her with interest. 


THOMAS CASE, 


A PLEA FOR THE SILENCE OF 
THE NOVELIST 


ONCE I said in my haste, following an august example, that it 
would be a matter of small moment if nu more novels were 
written for the next fifty years. On leisurely reflection I am 
inclined to endorse that opinion, though half a century appears 
an excessive term of silence to impose upon our vast army of 
Scheherazades, many of whom, like the Arabian story-teller, tax 
their powers of invention and stimulate their flagging energies to 
the utmost to gain respite, if not actually from death—by starva- 
tion—at least from financial dissolution. But no more novels, 
say for twenty years, during which a generation might be reared 
with a taste for something nobler than novels, or at all events for 
the fine works of fiction that already exist and are so seldom 
read; or even for ten or five years, what a boon that might be ! 
It is not that all the tales have been told ; they had all been told 
many times over long before letters were invented. They always 
will be told in some form or other in prose or in verse, in speech 
or in writing, till the end of time, and they will always, these same 
old tales, be pleasant to tell and pleasant to hear till the end of 
time, because they tell of things that can never grow old, of the 
relation of man to man, and of the relation of man to the seen 
and to the unseen that surrounds and moulds him. Also of the 
relation of man to his time, for, though you will say times change, 
yet man’s relation to his time is constant. But surely man 
changes ? Man never changes ; he takes polish and mould, but 
continues the same for ever ; the elementary passions are in- 
alterable ; every subtlest, most exalted, emotion of which we are 
capable is based upon them. But manners change? Aye, truly, 
but effect no alteration in the eternal human ; they are but lines 
fretted upon durable stone or letters cut in beech rind, leaving 
the rock or tree beneath as before. Still, this perpetual changing 
pageant of manners is among the most variety-giving elements in 
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human to his casual environment makes no small part of the 
literary craftsman’s skill. 

No; the tales may be told and re-told from every point of view 
and in every variety of detail and amplification, with every em- 
broidery of thought and fancy and manifold beauty of setting, and 
never fail to charm, nor, if rightly told, to edify and instruct ; 
though amusement and not edification is the novelist’s proper aim. 

A good fiction writer must have a specially organised brain, of 
which in the nature of things there can be but few; yet our tale- 
writers are innumerable. And, while the most gifted do their art 
injustice by hasty and therefore crude production, the Press teems 
with novelettes, newspaper-corner serials made by the yard, and 
magazine stories with nothing to recommend them beyond a 
knack of putting together what arrests the flaccid attention of 
vacuous and brainless indolence, unable to endure a second 
without external diversion from inward monotony. It is weariness 
to think of these productions ; the sight of the empty stuff piled 
on railway bookstalls produces moral and mental nausea. Some 
of the cheap periodicals fluttering on the stalls consist entirely of 
short stories, rarely enlivened by a spark of wit, a gleam of fancy, 
a glow of humour or a touch of life. The same may be said of 
many six-shilling and three-and-sixpenny novels turned off at the 
rate of three or four a year, made to sell and for nothing else. 
Some of these are very clever, many give token of much unde- 
veloped power stifled by haste. Many show considerable know- 
ledge, though rarely of human character; others display a smart 
style, a ready buffoonery, or a pert flippancy in touching subjects 
that should only be approached with reverence and delicacy, 
which passes for wit and humour; while others, clever in a way 
and always fluent, win favour by sheer vulgarity or indecency. 
It must be confessed that a large proportion of this great flood of 
novels are well put together; they show a technical skill that 
accentuates their inherent want of vitality. They give token of 
special training. Lessons in the art of writing fiction are actually 
given to literary aspirants by professors, who make a living, or at 
least turn an honest penny, by this singular trade. It was a sad 
moment for literature when the notion that novel-writing was a 
lucrative craft first got about, thanks partly to papers by James 
Payn, suggesting the training of average middle-class youth for 
this simple, inexpensive and well-paid profession ; partly to the 
genial and large-hearted Sir Walter Besant, who never tired of 
representing the literary profession, and especially fiction, as a 
profession, like any other, to be learnt and practised as an exclu- 
sive means of gaining a livelihood by the moderately endowed, 
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such as swell the lower ranks of the medical, legal, and clerical 
professions. A man with no marked aptitude for his special 
profession and of general ability even beneath the average, may 
still be a respectable and useful lawyer, doctor, soldier, or 
clergyman, great numbers of which are needed to carry on the 
ordinary affairs of life, though exceptional power and even 
genius is requisite in the higher walks of these vocations. But, 
while the rank and file of most callings can do very well with 
industry, training, and moderate intelligence, no one wants a 
mediocre novel, poem, or picture; unlike the hard-working 
doctor in a difficulty, the hard-working novel-writer cannot call 
in a recognised head of the profession to disentangle a plot, 
supply a true conception of character, or give sparkle and music 
to a dull and dragging style. Anda feeble novel is a serious evil. 

No one should be trained to write novels and nothing else; 

the best training for a novelist, after the school of life, is the 
exercise of some other profession, and of course such knowledge 
of literature as is included in what is called a liberal education, 
the more of such knowledge the better. Nor should any write 
fiction in cold blood or of set purpose as a toil or task, for joy is 
necessary to artistic creation, but only when impelled by some 
strong inward compulsion, when he has characters to depict, a 
story to tell, or the need of disburdening himself of some 
message or imparting some irresistible gaiety concealed in the 
story. It is said that but for the need of money few would write, 
paint, sing, or act at all. Rather it seems that a strong bent to 
any art or craft creates a necessity for its active exercise that 
flags with time, more or less according to individual tempera- 
ment, and is quickened by the stimulus of material and other 
rewards such as fall to the successful artist. When the stimulus 
is too keen and jaded or out-worked powers are spurred to over- 
activity by actual need of money for the day’s wants—as is usually 
the case when literature is the only source of income—the work 
must be poor, the artist’s talent enfeebled and his genius gradually 
atrophied. That spontaneity is a first condition of artistic creation, 
and that fine imaginative work can only be produced in an 
atmosphere of freedom and mental repose, is well known. 

Still greater is the deterioration of art when pursued for gain. 
Money for its own sake, to furnish luxury and gratify pride, is a 
venomous thing; nothing corrodes so surely and debases so 
effectually. When a man sets himself to build up a fortune by 
honest commercial or industrial enterprise, he does no ill thing, 
providing that he plays the game fairly. He uses special powers 

to the end to which they are fitted and benefits mankind as 
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he goes; his joy is not so much in possessing wealth, which he 
may apply to noble and unselfish ends, as in playing a skilful 
and exciting game and exercising conscious powers of no mean 
order ; it is well for the community that wealth should be pro- 
duced ; it is his part; his delight is in doing it well. Though 
even commerce with no end but gain is corrupting. 

But when an artist, whose part is to minister to man’s higher 
nature ; to reveal the beauty of the visible world and of the rela- 
tions between man and man and to trace out the hidden springs 
of action ; and, in the novelist’s case, to furnish wholesome 
amusement through the medium of imagination, fancy, emotion, 
and reflection ; to turn fine-pointed satire upon human folly; to 
create heart-easing mirth by a genial presentment of sudden incon- 
gruities of character, circumstance, incident, and conduct; to 
inspire high aims, pure ideals and noble emotion ; to widen our 
sympathies and enlarge our charity; to create living human 
characters and represent them in action not too much above or 
too much below reality, too commonplace or too elevated, and 
by the power of art to present a just and accurate, though never 
literal, picture of human life as it is, has been, or might be—when 
one so charged with high and sweet responsibility sets up gain 
as the first end of art, it is a kind of simony and the work must 
deteriorate. Of course fiction may furnish unwholesome amuse- 
ment and evil mirth, inspire vile ambitions, ignoble ideals and 
base emotions, narrow our sympathies and destroy our charity, 
and yet present a fairly accurate picture of human life and 
character ; but the picture will never be complete, the wit and 
humour never quite honest, the life and character necessarily 
one-sided ; the writer’s art and genius will be lessened and 
weakened by his moral limitations. Because all things evil tend 
to death and all things good are in the direction of vitality ; 
because the main tendency of human life and character is right 
and noble, and because it is against human nature in the main to 
love what is morally bad and degrading. For God certainly 
made the world and he made man in his own image. 

Yet he who ministers at the altar should live by the altar. 
Truly ; and the loaves and fishes were ungrudgingly distributed ; 
but those who came for the sake of them were sternly rebuked. 

Some of the best work in the world is done gratuitously ; 
roughly speaking, all political and public work in England is 
unpaid. Nor can such emoluments as fall to the lot of public 
men ever be a main object with those who take office. A 
considerable part of every medical man’s work is gratuitous; 
pay is not what attracts men to the two Services ; those who 
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devote themselves to the higher walks of literature, to philosophy, 
to scholarship, and to scientific research know well that in doing 
so they turn their backs upon wealth. On the other hand many 
fine intellects are lost to science, philosophy, learning, and 
literature, as well as to the arts, by the obligation of a bread- 
earning profession. No doubt these callings might be adequately 
endowed by the richest nation upon earth. And why should 
not fiction be endowed ? 

Broadly stated, the present overflow of fiction is characterised 
by clever mechanism and mediocrity, facility of execution and 
poverty of matter, the natural result of inadequately gifted 
writers taking to fiction as a lucrative calling ; a rarer characteristic 
is excellent material crudely worked out, leaving great possibilities 
of character and situtation undeveloped, the equally natural 
result of haste. Everybody knows how to write novels in these 
days but nobody can. In the same way everybody can paint 
pictures yet nobody does—or next to nobody. For writers must 
keep abreast of the tide; nobody has time to read what few 
have time to write. Even printing is now too hurried to be 
accurate. Authors beg to be allowed to correct their work and 
often in vain. Such trifles as unverified quotations, punctuation 
throwing whole periods out of meaning, lines inserted in wrong 
order, words transposed, false spelling, the endless array of 
compositor’s blunders and emendations worse than blunders, 
are nothing to the man in the train, the woman on the pier, the 
boy in the baker’s cart. Really fine works sometimes bristle 
with misprints rarely noticed by reviewers. The unkempt 
disarray of the reading vulgar seems to reflect itself upon works 
of power and distinction and the dignity hitherto associated with 
literature to be falling into the general decadence of the period. 

Another note of hurried fiction and one still more significant of 
intellectual decay and degraded taste, is a lack of reticence con- 
cerning all that portion of our animal life upon which civilised 
intercourse agrees to be, except under grave necessity, entirely 
silent, a silence stricter and more characteristic of Teutonic than 
of Latin races and literatures, and most of all characteristic of 
our own. 

It is not easy to account for the present undoubted vogue 
for what is so foreign to English character and taste. No 
doubt there is a corresponding laxity of morals just now in some 
classes, but not enough laxity to be an adequate cause. After all, 
it is a question of taste, more than of morals, and agrees with the 
decline of dignity and reverence and the free and easy, un- 
courteous manners that rob social intercourse of charm and life 
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of beauty in these democratic days. This taint, insensibly grow- 
ing upon us all and lowering all our standards, in morals as well 
as in taste, together with other notes of the intellectual decadence 
of the age—love of ugliness and horror, and delight in all that 
degrades and is painful, absurdly called realism; as if nothing 
can be real that is not revolting or natural but dirt—this taint, it 
may be hoped, will not permanently stain our literature. In 
part a recoil from early Victorian prudery, it may be grez tly due 
to excessive production ; straining after what is new and startling, 
and then after what is newer and more startling, is inevitable and 
perhaps unconscious in the effort to attract attention in such a 
crowd. “The most daring writer of the day” isaselling epithet; 
“‘ grapples with the problem of sex,” another. As if sex were the 
newest modern discovery and had not discomfited Adam long 
before it put up the sale of the last novel. People will soon be 
tired, if not incapable, of being shocked by anything, but not before 
many minds have been indelibly stained and filled with ugliness 
and many lives made less tolerable than they might have been. 
Yet realism, vulgarity, and everything that is third-rate in 
thought and style and subject, in all that is essential to art, will 
always attract the majority of readers, because in days of cheap 
education and cheap reading matter the majority will consist of 
the uncultured and unthinking, of those whose mental powers 
are atrophied by disuse or mechanical (not manual) toil and 
monotonous occupations, and of those who are just cultured 
enough to set some value upon letters and intellectual gifts, with- 
out being able to follow or grasp their measure ; of such as read 
papers full of incoherent snippings from every writer under the 
sun and often almost meaningless without the context, under the 
impression that they are nourishing and training their minds. 
We all know what the populace loves in drama and music, and 
how insensible to beauty the masses appear to be, also what a 
perennial charm they find in vulgarity. It is doubtful if an 
education that can, by the necessity of things, go little farther 
than teaching to read print and manuscript, to reckon and to 
write, is a benefit; it unquestionably creates a demand for literature 
that is not literature. Afar better education might be given with- 
out reading or writing by committing orally to children’s memories 
passages of the Bible and Shakespeare and Milton and ballad 
poetry, and in like manner teaching history and things that bear 
upon practical life. Then, if the use of steam, except in simple 
domestic matters, could be suddenly and irrecoverably forgotten 
by the whole human race, and all but very simple machinery 
made useless—but this, perhaps, is Utopian. 
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Still, the charm of a world undefiled by advertisements, except 
the necessary and picturesque signs—like the bush over the wine- 
shop—suitable to unlettered, but not unintelligent, working people, 
and unvexed by the yell of the newspaper fiend, the peace of it! 
In sober earnest, knowledge gained more from observation and 
bodily experience, from the seen, the touched, the heard, and less 
from printed books and chalked blackboards, would tend to a far 
completer mental and physical development of children, especially 
of those of hand- and body-workers. Mind and body would act 
and re-act more harmoniously one on the other, brain and muscle 
would be better balanced ; the long superiority of the clerk or 
pen-worker over the hand- and body-worker would disappear. 
The craftsman would approach the artist’s level, the anzemic 
book student, half blind and ignorant of all that concerns the 
art of living, be known no more. Reading and writing, instead 
of being the earliest, might well be later rungs in the ladder 
of learning. 

For the chief perceptible result of general primary education is 
a generation of ignorant and unthinking people, to whom the 
power of deciphering printed words is a doubtful boon. On the 
other hand, we have in the field a great army, every man in the 
ranks of which can read and write, an army of men whose absten- 
tion from every kind of excess and violence, hitherto deemed 
inevitable accompaniments to war, and whose humanity and self- 
restraint under difficult circumstances, besides filling all thinking 
minds with amazement and admiration, have helped to make the 
great Boer War a lesson to the world in gentleness, magnanimity 
and self-restraint, and an era in human progress. Many other 
causes, the greater care now given to the soldier’s moral 
and physical welfare, the superior class from which he is drawn 
and the possibility the veldt affords of keeping drink from 
him, may be assigned for this; but the fact that he can read and 
write must not be ignored. Nor must we be too severe upon the 
scant benefit the civilian populace derives from reading, when we 
remember the splendid qualities of our reading and writing soldiers, 
who are at the present moment cheerily laying down their lives 
and facing every species of suffering and privation for us. But 
in addition to their mastery of the alphabet soldiers enjoy the 
great advantages of discipline and physical training. 

In the event of this hastily desired temporary silence of the 
novelist becoming a reality, the novel manufacturer would pro- 
bably disappear and betake himself to more remunerative trades, 
while the creator of character, the master of style, the builder of 
well-balanced story and harmoniously linked incident, the true 
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magician, under whose subtly woven spells enchanted palaces 
and gardens of exquisite delight arise unbidden—that is to say 
the maker or inventor as distinguished from the manufacturer— 
would take breath and recover waning strength after undue toil. 
No longer forced, his conceptions would mature silently, his 
humour mellow, his wit brighten, his imagination recover 
elasticity and strength of wing. The pageant of life, whether in 
tragic robe or comic mask, would unfold itself before eyes at 
leisure to observe and enjoy, and, preserved in memory, would 
silently impregnate brains that in due time would unconsciously 
reproduce the slowly developed pictures. There would be leisure 
not only to study but to assimilate the life of the past and of 
other countries and classes, time to enrich over-wrought minds 
by learning and meditation. Even the reviewer might be made 
something of. Relieved from the necessity of noticing ten novels 
a day in paragraphs of three lines each, he might be introduced 
to classic works of fiction and instructed in the elements of 
literature and first principles of criticism. People with views 
might convey them to mankind by some more suitable channel 
than that of fiction, the present conduit for everything, and this 
would be equally good for the views and the fiction. Readers 
would have time to discriminate and select from the enormous 
mass already before them, and many of the best works, at present 
hurried through or altogether passed over in the headlong gallop 
down the serried ranks of fresh publications now necessary, 
might emerge from undeserved and undesirable obscurity. The 
newly risen generation might be introduced to the immortals: 
to Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, 
George Eliot, all of whom, it is said, are strange to the young 
goddesses who cycle and play hockey and tennis and wear such 
an astonishing variety of hats and gowns, and to the young 
mortals, cigarette in mouth, who earn opprobrious epithets at 
wickets and goals, many hurts at polo and much satisfaction on 
golf-links, and who wear hats and coats of no variety at all. 
Even poetry might once more form part of the reading of the 
better educated classes in the vast spaces of leisure created by a 
few years’ suspension of novel-writing, and in that case poetry 
might once more be produced by some “mute, inglorious” 
Tennysons and Keats, now keenly aware that little but preciosity, 
brutality, slang, and doggerel charms the public. 

The young novelist of the future, instead of hurrying, crude, and 
untempered, into print and stereotyping his worst points and 
cheapest effects because they best please the unlettered masses, 
might store his mind, train his powers of expression and mature 
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his conceptions during that blessed truce to production, trying his 
’prentice hand on works which in a few years he would gladly burn 
instead of delivering to the eternal damnation of print. Really 
fine novels are seldom written in youth. From thirty to fifty is 
the age at which most of the masterpieces of fiction have been 
produced, an age when intellect has matured, experience grown 
and observation developed, and before imagination has weakened 
or feeling grown cold. It is true that the finest works of Dickens 
are youthful productions ; but Dickens is not so much a great 
novelist as a great humorist and master of fanciful grotesque. 
Nor have the greatest writers of fiction been prolific ; Dickens, 
yes; but the later, out-written Dickens to the earlier is as lees 
to sparkling wine. Thackeray’s really fine works are quickly 
counted ; Lovell the Widower and the Adventures of Philip might 
be spared. How few are George Eliot’s at her best, how few the 
whole of Hawthorne’s ! 

After the collapse of many trashy magazines, the greatest good 
in the proposed silence might be the abatement, even extinction, 
of over-advertisement. That dishonest commercial trick, the 
boom, can only be applied successfully to work devoid of dis- 
tinction; an element of commonness is essential to please 
readers only educated enough to like to think they are thinking 
and easily persuaded that they are. And while the boom almost 
forces such work upon the reading masses, it pushes true 
literature out of sight of the saving remnant; thus, puffing and 
booming, together with cheap and inferior magazines, have 
killed the idea of literature in average minds. But verbose 
commonplace and cheap effect might no longer content readers 
fed upon ripe fruits of genius, and neither perpetually importuned 
to swell prodigies of gigantic circulation nor tempted to dissolve 
their intelligence in endless scraps of anecdote and startle their 
lethargic imaginations by prurient and realistic detail. There 
might be a literary renascence in England ; and even reading 
would become a means of education if it gave the power of 
enjoying literature. | 

But, in the event of such a silence, how would poor Schehera- 
zade keep alive, or is there any Fund for the Support of Silent 
Novelists ? 

MAXWELL GRAY. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, April 11, 1902. 


WITH the hope of obtaining some party advantage Representa- 
tive Richardson, of Tennessee, the leader of the minority in the 
House of Representatives, was willing to publish to all the world 
his belief that the Congress of the United States is a corrupt 
body, willing to be bribed, and had in effect been bribed, and 
to demand that certain very flimsy charges, made in such a way 
that on their face they bore their own refutation, should be in- 
vestigated. The House adopted the proper course and appointed 
a committee of investigation as the quickest and easiest way of 
proving the absurdity of the accusation. The examination of 
the charge made by Captain Christmas that money had been 
improperly used to secure the passage of the bill to purchase 
the Danish West Indies is still in progress, but enough testi- 
mony has been taken to show how absolutely unwarranted is 
the assertion and how untrustworthy the man who makes it. 
The whole thing was so flimsy that it needed but to be pricked 
to collapse. 

It is difficult to understand whether Christmas is a knave or 
a fool ; whether he was trying to swindle the Danish Govern- 
ment out of half a million dollars by representing that he had to 
bribe members of Congress, or whether he was innocent enough 
to believe all that was told him by the cheap hangers-on in 
Washington who are always looking for victims, and to whom 
a five-pound note is a magnificent fee. Christmas is a person 
of no consequence and need not be seriously considered, but 
Richardson is a man of different type, and cannot be so lightly 
dismissed. He is an American, and therefore ought to have 
some regard for the national honour. Christmas as a foreigner 
was not hampered by any such considerations. Richardson is 
a member of Congress, an old and experienced member, 
formally designated by his party associates to be their leader on 
the floor. The charge of wholesale bribery of members is not 
one that he should lightly father, or one that he should bring 
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to public notice without careful scrutiny as to the character of 
the man making it. If Mr. Richardson had made even a casual 
inquiry he must have seen that Christmas was so ignorant 
of American legislative methods that if he really bribed any one 
he simply threw away his money. The House of Representatives 
has no more to do with the ratification of a treaty than has the 
House of Commons, so it would have been as sensible for 
Captain Christmas to have bribed members of Parliament as to 
have bribed members of the House of Representatives. The 
Senate alone can ratify or refuse to ratify a treaty. Where a 
treaty requires an appropriation both Houses must act, but it 
always follows as a matter of course that after the ratification 
of a treaty the House makes the necessary appropriation. For 
the House to refuse to do so would be to violate a national 
compact, and that has never yet been done. Yet Captain 
Christmas pretended that members of Congress must be bribed 
and Mr. Richardson did not repudiate the insinuation. 

It is very curious—at least, it seems curious to a man who 
has closely observed the workings of Congress for a great many 
years—the suspicions entertained in Europe of the honesty of 
members of the American Congress, and yet perhaps not so 
curious when one knows that the country at large does not 
regard the members of the national legislature as being above 
reproach. I believe 1 do not misrepresent when I say that the 
average man who knows very little of Washington, who seldom 
if ever comes to Washington, and who judges of politicians by 
what he reads in the newspapers and from what he sees of his 
municipal or state officials, sincerely believes that Washington 
is a sink of iniquity and a den of corruption, that everybody is 
“on the make,” and that men obtain a seat in Congress or 
accept an appointment in the Government service so as to profit 
by their illegitimate opportunities. I say this because I notice 
that when friends and acquaintances come to Washington, 
whether it be from near-by Massachusetts, where the standard 
of intelligence is very high, or from far-off Montana, where the 
standard of intelligence is not so high, they all are possessed of 
the same belief. They all talk about the lobbyists, whom their 
fancy pictures swarming about the corridors of the capitol, and 
they all believe that the lobbyists are hand and glove with the 
Statesmen and divide the spoils with them. If you tell one of 
these visitors that the average member of Congress is honest, 
scrupulously honest so far as money matters is concerned, and 
that the dishonest, corrupt man is the rare exception, your 
friend is apt to look at you not only incredulously but also 
pityingly. Alas, he says to himself, L. has gone the way of all 
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the others and has yielded to temptation. He used to be 
honest at one time ; now he is not only dishonest but he joins 
hypocrisy with his other vices and prates of honesty to conceal 
his own nefarious doings. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there is very little personal dis- 
honesty among members of Congress. There are very few men 
whose votes are actually purchasable. Among the 400 odd 
members of Congress are the usual proportion of scoundrels, 
about the same percentage that you find among the same 
number of clergymen, or lawyers, or doctors, or merchants. 
Some men are born dishonest ; some men become dishonest by 
their opportunities ; some men think that it is more profitable 
to be dishonest than to remain honest. But the average of 
personal honesty in Congress is high. 

There is, of course, party dishonesty, which is quite another 
thing ; and there is the man who has been sent to Congress to 
represent a special interest or corporation, who is really as much 
the agent of that interest or corporation as its lawyer, and who 
earns his salary by being absolutely faithful to his masters. 
Party dishonesty consists in making, for example, a tariff to suit 
the requirements of the men who contributed to the campaign 
fund or in framing legislation so as to benefit a special class. 
But the individual member of Congress does not benefit by that ; 
he does not receive money for his vote, and he salves his 
conscience by making himself believe that it is all for the good 
of the party, and the party is supreme, no sacrifice is too great 
to make for it. The man who comes to Congress simply to 
look out for the interests of a great corporation receives his pay 
in advance. The corporation pays the money to run his cam- 
paign ; the corporation in the first place picks out the man it 
wants, and takes very good care that only the right man is 
nominated and elected. It makes very little difference whether 
the man is a Republican or a Democrat. He is a corporation 
man first and a party man afterwards. The man who is owned 
by a corporation is dishonest in one sense, but not dishonest in 
the sense that his vote is for sale to the highest bidder. While 
he is in Congress he remains loyal to his employer and is not a 
purchasable quantity. 

The bribery and dishonesty in American politics, and there is 
perhaps more of it in the United States than in any other 
country, is not at the top but at the bottom, among aldermen 
and common councilmen and members of state legislatures. 
The alderman as a general rule is a saloon-keeper or a petty 
shopkeeper, who has to spend a good deal of money to secure 
his election, who can ill afford it, and who looks to his office 
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not only to recompense him for his outlay but to pay him a 
handsome dividend. This he cannot hope for legitimately. In 
some cities aldermen are unpaid, in others they receive a small 
fee for every meeting of the board they attend ; in a few cities 
they are paid a yearly salary, but the amount is always small 
compared with the expense of an election and the constant 
demands made upon them. The only way to get even is to 
steal—that is putting it bluntly but very concisely. Of course, 
there are exceptions ; it would be as absurd to say that every 
alderman is dishonest as it would be to say that every clergyman 
is a good man, but the exceptions are not to be considered in 
averaging a class. The average alderman is dishonest because 
he has to be. 

Nearly every city has its Tammany, but New York is the 
only city to have gained such world-wide malodorous fame, 
because Tammany is so much greater and so much more 
picturesque than the smaller bands of thieves to be found else- 
where. The opportunities of an alderman are unusually great. 
There are franchises to be awarded and contracts to be let; 
there are text-books to be bought for the board schools and 
supplies for the public departments; there are innumerable 
ways by which the city can be swindled or private interests 
enriched. The syndicate that wants a profitable franchise can 
afford to pay for it; the contractor who is anxious to lay 
sewers or pave streets is willing to divide a part of his profits 
with an aldermanic committee or board. The layman calls 
this stealing ; the professional politician looks upon it as one 
of the perquisites of his office, and has little compunction in 
taking his tithe. 

Philadelphia is as much a Tammanyised city as New York, 
with a council that simply scorns public opinion and openly 
defies it. The following from a Philadelphia Republican news- 
paper—the council is Republican—shows the contempt the 
council has for the people it is supposed to represent : 

Like a drunken crew of buccaneers dividing their spoils at the end of a 
cruise, councils celebrated the official end of their term on Thursday by pass- 
ing the Market street subway grab amid an uproar of loutish hilarity. There 
was not the slightest pretence of consideration for public interest. Even the 
reading of the bill was drowned in the noise made by the exultant gang, and 
members who asked for information or proposed amendments were pelted 
into silence with any missiles the elownish crew could lay hands upon. 
Cannon crackers were expleded, desk lids were slammed, and the meeting of 
Philadelphia’s municipal legislature turned into a Bedlam by the hoodlum 
grafters of the machine. 

The grand jury of St. Louis has recently been investigating 
charges of corruption among members of the municipal 
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assembly, which is the official designation of fhe common 
council, and has returned several indictments for bribery and 
perjury. In the course of its report the grand jury says : 


A far-reaching and systematic scheme of corruption has been carried on 
for years by members of the municipal assembly. These members form what 
are called “combines” for the especial purpose of holding up prospective 
legislation until their demands in the way of money consideration are com. 
plied with. Instead of discharging the duties of the office for the public good, 
and in accordance with their oath, they become organised gangs for plunder, 
using their office to enrich themselves at the people’s expense. 

Our investigation, covering more or less a period of ten years, shows that 
with few exceptions no ordinance has been passed wherein valuable privileges 
or franchises are granted until those interested in the passage thereof have 
paid the legislators the money demanded for action in the particular case. 
No municipal corporation has ever had its most valuable franchises so reck- 
lessly and scandalously disposed of for a consideration which found its way, 
not tothe city treasury, but into the itching palms of the public pilferers. 

We have had before us, many of those who have been, and most of those 
who are now, members of the house of delegates. We regret to report that 
we found a number of these utterly illiterate and lacking in ordinary intelli- 
gence, unable to give a better reason for favouring or opposing a measure 
than a desire to act with the majority. In some no trace of mentality or 
morality could be found ; in others a low order of training appeared, united 
with base cunning, grovelling instincts, and sordid desires. Unqualified to 
respond to the ordinary requirements of life, they are utterly incapable of 
comprehending the significance of an ordinance, and are incapacitated, both 
by nature and training, to be the makers of laws. The choosing of such men 
to be legislators makes a travesty of justice, and deliberately poisons the very 
source of law. 


The evidence showed that these men had received sums 
“ranging from £20 to £20,000 for their individual votes and 
influence.” One of the officials boasted that he had made 
£5000 ayear out of his official position, which paid a legitimate 
salary of £60ayear. Another official sold himself for £15,000, 
and then sold out to an opposing interest for £20,000. The 
reason why these enormous bribes can be paid is explained by 
the grand. jury. A franchise ordinance was passed by the 
Assembly at an expense of £50,000, whereupon the owners of 
the concession immediately sold it for £250,000. A great 
deal more space of the National Review might be used in 
citing the separate acts of bribery reported by the grand jury, 
but it is sufficient to print this concluding paragraph of the 
report : 


The evidence shows us that there are in this city men of seeming great 
respectability, directors in large corporations, and prominent in business and 
social circles, who have not hesitated to put up money for the purpose of 
bribing through the assembly measures in which they were interested. When 
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called before our body some have added to the offence of bribery the crime 

f perjury, and only escaped the ignominy attached to their infamous conduct 
by reason of the fact that the evidence, though satisfying to our minds, would 
not be admissible in the trial courts. While legal evidence may be lacking 
to bring upon them the penalty for their acts, yet they are morally convicted 
and damned by their connection with such debauchery. Some of these are 
as guilty as those against whom indictments have been returned, the only 
difference being that they have been more successful in covering their 
tracks. 

The above very concisely strikes at the root of the whole 
system. It is cause and effect, and effect from the cause. Off- 
cials accept bribes because “men of seeming great respec- 
tability” are willing to bribe them ; “men of seeming great 
respectability ” are willing to bribe because they know their 
bribes will be accepted. So long as the affairs of a great muni- 
cipality are placed in the hands of men “ utterly illiterate and 
lacking in ordinary intelligence,” men of low cunning and 
without conscience, who have it in their power to confer great 
wealth by voting franchises and awarding contracts, so long 
will jobbery and corruption be inseparable from the adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. Some months ago I quoted the 
doubts expressed by Abram Hewitt and some leading news- 
papers, apropos of the effort then being made to overthrow 
Tammany Hall, as to whether popular self-government for 
cities was not a failure. The more one sees of it in America 
the more one is inclined to believe that the only way by which 
decent, honest, and economical government can be secured is 
by the appointment of a dictator who shall be liable to instant 
execution the first time that he is found stealing or subor- 
dinating the interests of the general public for the benefit of a 
favoured few. 


The United States has set an example to all the world that all 
the world may admiringly wonder at. When owing to the 
circumstances of war Cuba passed out of the possession of 
Spain, and the United States took control.of the island with the 
declared purpose of holding it as the trustee for the Cubans 
until such time as they should be competent to manage their 
own affairs, all the world believed, as did possibly a majority of 
Americans, that the United States was in Cuba to stay, and that 
while the Cubans might be given a certain share in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, they would be always subject to the 
dominating control of the nation that had freed them from 
Spanish misrule. In other words, Cuba might enjoy autono- 
mous government up to a certain point, and might be a quasi- 
independent state, but complete independence was not to be 
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thought of. The world now knows how unjustified this 
suspicion was. There was a very great temptation for the 
United States to remain permanently in Cuba, and had it elected 
to remain the world would have acquiesced in its decision and 
the Cubans would have been unable to offer successful resis- 
tance. But immediately preceding the declaration of hostilities 
Congress had adopted a resolution declaring that it was not the 
purpose of the United States to acquire sovereignty over Cuba, 
This declaration of principles has been solemnly adhered to. 
Cuba is for the Cubans so long as they prove themselves worthy 
of the charge committed to their hands. It is an act of noble 
self-denial on the part of a great nation; it is a page in its 
history of which the United States may well feel proud. 

Cuba owes an enormous debt to the United States. The 
brief time that the United States has been in occupation has 
done more to advance civilisation than the 400 years during 
which Cuba was cursed by Spanish misrule and tyranny and 
corruption. The Americans have practically eradicated yellow 
fever from the island, and made it as wholesome physically as 
they have morally. They have taught the lesson of justice and 
of honesty. They have infused into the sluggish Latin some of 
their own superabundant energy. From the time that the 
Castles of Aragon were pulled down and the Stars and Stripes 
raised is in actual time little more than three years ; in every- 
thing that goes to make for material progress and national 
welfare is the lapse of a century. There is only one other 
parallel in the history of all the world. That is Egypt under 
the master hand of Lord Cromer. What Lord Cromer and the 
British Government have done in Egypt General Leonard Wood 
and the American Government have done in Cuba. Both in 
Egypt and in Cuba the dominant characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon, the characteristics that have made the race what it is, 
have been the magician’s wand to strike off the shackles of sloth, 
and inertia, and superstition, and the crushing weight of the 
decaying civilisation of the centuries, of the incubus of a so- 
called superior race that has lived in the past and blinded itself 
to the present. Anglo-Saxon grit, and resource, and energy, 
and honesty, have made the desert blossom like a rose, and built 
railways, and cleaned up festering cities, and taught the price- 
less lesson of exact justice. 

The United States will retain certain garrison posts in Cuba 
and establish naval and coaling stations and supervise the 
foreign relations of the latest member of the family of nations, 
which is perfectly proper and absolutely necessary in view of 
the proximity of Cuba to the American mainland and its 
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geographical position, but in all other respects Cuba will be as 
free as the United States itself, with its future destiny in its 
own hands and its own salvation to be worked out in its own 
way. It is an experiment in self-government that the world 
will watch with a good deal of interest. The Constitution of 
Cuba is closely modelled on that of the United States, and the 
spirit of the new Constitution as that of this country is to put 
all power in the hands of the people. There are acute observers 
in the United States who do not believe a free Cuba can have 
a long life as the Cubans by temperament and training are un- 
fitted for self-government and can only be kept in order by 
the strong hand. Time will show whether these fears are 
justified. If they are there is only one ending. Cuba will be 
annexed to the United States and will form another American 
colony in the Caribbean Sea. 


Occasionally an American newspaper drops its attitude of 
regarding the American system of government as so perfect as 
to have been the wisdom of the gods rather than the poor 
handiwork of man, and is honest enough to indulge in a frank 
confession, which is always entertaining and frequently inform- 
ing. This from the Charlotte Observer, the leading Democratic 
paper of North Carolina, is not without interest to English 
readers who have been so often told by Republican and Demo- 
cratic newspapers during the last three years of the frightful 
crime they are committing by crushing out the liberty of the 
innocent Boers * 


This talk about the consent of the governed is, when you get to the bottom 
of it, mostly rubbish. We people of the south, for instance, who have for 
years been cheating niggers at elections, and kept it up until we concluded 
that it was cheaper to disfranchise them by legal enactment, now shed croco- 
dile tears on account of the woes of the Filipinos and cry aloud that all just 
government derives its authority from the consent of the governed. Rot! 
The south didn’t consent to the government that it got for several years after 
the Civil War. The southern niggers are not consenting to what they are 
getting now. We talk about the consent of the governed and taxation with- 
out representation, when these arguments run our way; but we forget how 
often these principles have been violated in our own country to-day with our 
approbation and as the result of our own acts. Consent of the Governed ! 
Taxation without representation! Rot! 


It has remained for an Englishman, Mr. Moreton Frewen, to 
do justice to the memory of the late Governor Altgeld, of 
Illinois, and to make the American people understand how un- 
justly accused he has been. Mr. Moreton Frewen was in this 
country at the time of Mr. Altgeld’s death, and between the 
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two men there had long existed an intimate and sincere appre- 
ciation of the other’s many fine qualities. The newspapers 
devoted much space to biographies of the former chief executive 
of Illinois, the leading incident in his career being the pardoning 
of the anarchists who had been sentenced to life imprisonment 
for their supposed connection with the riots in Chicago when 
a score or more of persons were killed. Mr. Moreton Frewen 
pointed out, what seemingiy the newspapers had never known, 
or if they had known it they carefully suppressed the facts, 
and certainly the public at large did not know it, that the 
Governor was induced to grant the pardon because of a peti- 
tion presented to him signed by a large number of the leading 
citizens of Chicago ; especially the city’s foremost bankers, 
merchants, and other capitalists. One of the signers of this 
petition was Mr. Gage, at that time the president of a prominent 
bank in Chicago, more recently the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The fact that Mr. Gage signed the petition was not generally 
known until Mr. Moreton Frewen made the fact public, or that 
other men of equal prominence and high standing among the 
class to whom the anarchists were most bitterly opposed asked 
that clemency be shown. Another interesting fact made public 
by Mr. Moreton Frewen is that the men whom Altgeld pardoned 
were proved at the trial not to have been in the vicinity of the 
explosion. They were convicted upon “ general principles,” 
and because of their known sympathies with the cause, but not 
because it was clearly proven that they were partéceps criminis. 
Chicago at that time was panic stricken, it was clamouring for 
blood and insisted that terror be struck to the hearts of the 
anarchists, and to appease the clamour victims were found. 
Governor Altgeld believed that justice required that these men 
should be pardoned, and because he pardoned them he was 
denounced from one end of the country to the other and 
declared to be an anarchist and as guilty as the men he 
pardoned. The prominent part that Altgeld took in Mr. Bryan’s 
first campaign had much to do with that candidate’s defeat. 


The ship subsidy Bill which passed the Senate earlier in the 
month is still pending in the House, and has been roundly 
denounced by many leading newspapers and public men, and on 
its surface appears to be a Bill principally for the benefit of the 
American line, which is owned and controlled by the Standard 
Oil and J. P. Morgan millions. The granting of a subsidy to 
steamship lines, according to the provisions of this measure, is 
simply the Republican doctrine of protection carried to its most 
extreme limit. Manufacturers have been given a bonus, in the 
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form of a tariff, to enable them to undersell foreign compe- 
titors and prevent the invasion of the home market by foreign 
manufacturers, and the shipowner now asks for the same 
gratuity from the National Treasury and for precisely the same 
purpose. Ostensibly the Bill will promote foreign trade, stimu- 
late the building of American ships, enable American goods to 
be carried under the American flag and induce Americans to 
become sailors so as to provide a reserve in time of war. It is 
not easy to understand how these results will be achieved by 
the passage of the Bill, but it is quite easy to understand that 
the American line will be able to pay much larger dividends to 
its owners for which the general public will be taxed. 

The chief bonus is given to vessels of 10,000 tons or more, 
making over 20 knots an hour, and as the American line is 
practically the only company owning vessels of this class this 
section is really for its benefit. Its compensation from this 
source alone, it is estimated, will be about £350,000 a year, 
and in addition it will receive a heavy postal subsidy for carry- 
ing the mails. That company, one newspaper points out, now 
“ gets over $500,000 for carrying about half as much of the 
United States mail as is carried by the Cunard Company, to 
which the United States Government pays onlyabout $200,000.” 
Another indefensible feature of the Bill is a subsidy of one cent 
per registered ton for every 100 nautical miles sailed on both 
outward and inward voyages up to a limit of 16 voyages a year. 
There is no requirement as to the cargo carried. Any vessel 
built in the United States and owned by American citizens can 
sail simply for the sake of the subsidy, and doubtless it will be 
found more profitable for shipowners to earn the subsidy than 
to carry cargo. 


The will of Cecil Rhodes has made a profound impression 
in the United States, all the more profound because of a tinge 
of remorse. Day after,day, week after week, month after 
month American newspapers have vituperated Cecil Rhodes and 
linked his name with that of Mr. Chamberlain for the respon- 
sibility of the South African War. Cecil Rhodes owed nothing 
to this country, America had contributed nothing either to his 
vast wealth or his undying fame, and all that America did for 
him was to hold him up to the scorn of the world and con- 
temptuously charge him with having plunged the nation into 
war for his personal gain. Like other great men Cecil Rhodes 
was not understood (in the United States at least) until he had 
left behind him the clash of petty strife and passed beyond the 
flings of small men unable to comprehend a master intellect. 
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It was a revelation to the United States to learn that Cecil 
Rhodes had a deep and abiding conviction in the greatness of 
the United States and believed that the future welfare of the 
world was inseparably linked with the solidarity of the two 
English speaking peoples. Great as he was in life his death 
showed him to be even greater. He knew that a political or 
formal alliance between Great Britain and the United States is 
impossible now, perhaps always impossible, but he had the 
prescience that taught him that the two nations could be drawn 
closer together by the common tie of education gained at the 
same source, and that nothing binds men in dearer comrade- 
ship than the devotion and loyalty to a/ma mater. The throwing 
open of Oxford to the young men of America will make them 
understand what they can learn in no other way, that there is 
much in the English character that is admirable, much in 
English institutions and sentiments and methods that can be 
advantageously transplanted to this side of the Atlantic ; it will 
give Englishmen a better comprehension of the typical American 
of the rising generation and show that England may learn from 
the younger race. This contact cannot fail to have good effects 
on both, and it only requires national prejudices to be beaten 
down for the best that is the heritage of both peoples to be 
known to each other. This is the view entertained by educators 
and public men, this is the hope expressed by men who, like 
Cecil Rhodes, have worked in a much humbler sphere to make 
the American understand the Englishmen better, and to make 
the Englishmen take a more tolerant view of the American. 
Despite the thousands of Americans who visit England and the 
hundreds of Englishmen who visit America the two nations do 
not really know each other, If they did there would be more 
comprehension of each other’s idiosyncrasies, more charity, and 
less friction. . 


The attempt now being made by the agent of the Boers in 
this country to induce the Federal authorities to prevent the 
shipment of mules and horses to South Africa may or may not 
succeed, although it has been the unbroken policy of this 
Government from the earliest days to permit its citizens to sell 
any and all supplies to belligerents, but if it does succeed, and 
if Great Britain is no longer able to obtain American animals, 
it simply adds another blunder to the long list of blunders that 
has characterised the whole conduct of the war. The British 
Government must have known of the pro-Boer feeling existing 
in this country, and ought to have realised that there was no 
necessity for increasing this feeling by calling attention to the 
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fact that Great Britain was principally depending upon the 
United States for its remounts, And there was no necessity for 
it. There was no necessity for sending over a score or more of 
officers to act as purchasing agents and to supervise operations, 
or for having the animals delivered to them in New Orleans and 
then placed on board transports under the direction of British 
oficers. A contract might have been entered into with 
responsible persons, Americans, for the delivery of animals on 
board ships in the harbour of New Orleans or elsewhere, or for 
that matter delivered in Cape Town, which would have given 
very much less opportunity for criticism. Nor can one quite 
understand the wisdom of sending over a major-general and his 
aide-de-camp, whose arrival is heralded by the announcement 
telegraphed throughout the country that he has come to the 
United States to inspect British property and to supervise the 
operations of the officers of the remount department stationed 
in this country. And to cap the climax the statement is made 
that twenty Sikhs are ex route to assist in the collection of horses. 
For what are they coming? To attract attention by their dress, 
to collect a crowd, to forcibly remind every man whose 
sympathies are on the Boer side that England is relying on the 
United States for remounts, to arouse racial antagonism, and 
perhaps to incite some reckless or desperate man to assault 
them and lead to an international difficulty that may prove 
embarrassing to both Governments? It is all so unnecessary. 
There are any number of cowboys who understand all about 
horses and mules who could be engaged for this work, who 
would do what was required of them properly, and probably in 
the long run could do it better and cheaper than it can be done 
in any other way. At all events it would have been a more 
diplomatic way of doing things, which is perhaps the reason 
why the other method was adopted. 

A. MAURICE Low, 
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AN ancient book, bound in brown leather and tooled with care: 
a book now worm-eaten and fallen from its high estate. Speculum 
Mundi it is called, “ being a serious discourse of the causes, con- 
tinuances and qualities of things in nature,” printed Anno Dom. 
1643 by Roger Daniel, Printer to the Universitie of Cambridge, 
and dedicated to the Duke of Richmond of the day, Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, to whom the author “by continuing the 
Dedication of this unworthie work wishes the continual increase 
of his Grace’s renown upon Earth and Happiness in Heaven 
hereafter.” 

Erstwhile, without doubt, a precious book, much conned and 
considered by the Welsh squire who owned it. Notes written in 
an ink now pale brown with age adorn its margins, and here 
and there are crosses marked with vehement pen, as though to 
emphasise the truth of the words set down. Mighty pins, whose 
heads and points are fearful to look on, hold the yellow age- 
stained leaves together, and within, upon the cover of the book, 
is written in the sharp and stilted hand of other days, the owner’s 


name: 
John Wynne, hys Booke 
God gave him Grace thier on to Looke. 


It is another John, one surnamed Swan, who writes the book ; 
and, being an old fellow of a determined and whimsical person- 
ality, he thus proceeds to introduce himself and the purport of 
his work to his Gentle Reader : “ Although I go not about to 
teach the learned, yet the ignorant may be instructed in what 
before they knew not; yea, the learned may also be occasioned 
to call to mind something which for the present has either 
slipt or slept their memories.” And lest any man should dare 
to doubt these facts that he would tell, he states also that “though 
I be no Stoick to tie God’s mightie hand to second causes, yet | 
verily believe that all things are not beyond the course of nature 
which seem to be extraordinairie.” 
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Therefore, oh Gentle Readers, be ye learned or be ye ignorant, 
in all good faith and in exceeding penitence for your foolishness 
in allowing these strange facts to have slipt or slept your 
memories, take heed I pray you all these extraordinairie things, 
which good Master John Swan would have you know, concern- 
ing the Heavens above and the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth! Much has he to tell of clouds and mists, of 
flying dragons and of the men and women of the sea; strange 
tales of birds and beasts and fishes and of the magic power of 
precious stones, and vastly is he concerned with the strange 
properties of herbs and plants, and of them does he at great 
length discourse. He speaks also of astrologie and of the terrible 
accidents that do succeed eclipses : of the politicall significance 
of comets: of how, that children born at the turn of the new 
moon, do seldom live ; how wood cut for timber before the 
moon is full, will soon be rotten ; and of how the brains of mice 
do wax and wane, with the waxing and waning of the moon, 
being ever less when the light of that horned lamp is furthest 
from the full. Soundly he rates they who do not agree with him 
in his belief. 

Senseless is he who (without blush) denies 
What to sound senses most apparent lies, 


And such is he that doth affirm the starres 
To have no force on their inferiours. 


And now, having reduced thee, Gentle Reader, from senseless- 
ness unto a proper and reasonable frame of mind,]ohn Swan pro- 
ceeds to act the part of showman to the universe, as it appeared 
to him in the days when Charles the First was King. For thee, 
he bids the seasons wander by, and in very charming language 
does he introduce the four moving Spirits of his most pleasant 
comedy. 

First appeareth Spring—“that pitiful and kind-hearted 
Cherisher, clothing the earth with sweet new liveries. Around 
her head the choristers of the rebounding woods do then begin to 
tune their sugared throats, bidding good morning to the day, and 
morrow to the morn. ... Next cometh Summer, Mother of 
plentie, and daughter of bountie. Yellow, as gilded ears, her 
hair, and her lap full of every kind of graine, to enrich the weary 
labourer and feed each hungry soul. . . . And then that 
kind-hearted prodigal, Autumne, who giveth away so freely, that 
in conclusion there is nothing left him. ... Look after that 
at Winter, who cometh in with palsie pace, through the gloomie 
mists of night. Old and hoarie-headed, he doth but shake his 
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hairs, and trees and herbs, instead of leaves, are peri-wigged with 
snow... .” 

Mention is also made of a certain spirit, who must be of a 
retiring nature, since his reputation is slight and he is known to 
few. Yet is his task one not to be despised. He may be described 
as the Heaving Angel, and he is responsible “for the ebbes and 
flouds which keep such regular alteration as they do day by day. 

He stands in a certain place of the world, and some- 
times heaves up the earth above the waters, sometimes con- 
straining it to sink below them. In an ebbe, he heaves it up; 
and in a floud he lets it sink.” 

But alas for the Heaving Angel! His renown is but short-lived 
and evanescent, for John Swan, though he gratuitously drags 
him forth from obscurity into the glare of publicity, pushes him 
aside contemptuously, as but “the Mad Phancie” of some un- 
known poet, and so dismisses him and passes on ! 

Having thus peopled his stage according to his liking, listen 
while he tells of the “‘ Herbs hot and drie and moist and cold, and 
of Herbs of more than ordinairie properties”—and lest ye 
should dare to under-rate their value take to heart the following 
verse : 

Good Lord how many gaping souls have scap’t 

By th’ aid of herbs, for whom the grave have gap’t; 
’Tis not alone their liquour inlie tane 

That oft defends us from so many a bane, 


But even their savour, yeu their neighbourhood 
For some diseases is exceeding good. 


“ First,” he says, “I began with Basil, whose seeds being mixed 
with shoemaker’s black, do take away warts. We in England, 
though we seldom eat it, yet greatly do esteem it because it 
smelleth sweet and comforteth the brain. But know that weak 
brains are rather helped than holpen by it; for the savour is 
strong, and therefore much smelled into procurath the headach ; 
and hath a strong propertie beyond all these, for a certain Italian, 
by often smelling the Basil, had a Scorpion, bred in his brain, and 
after vehement and long pain he died thereof. I pray thee, 
Gentle Reader, bear in mind this tragic tale and have a care, lest 
thou, through over-indulgence in one sweet smell, should turn 
thy brain into the unwilling hostelry of a too lively Scorpion ! 
Be discreet in thy generation, and setting on one side the pot 
of treacherous Basil, gather to thyself great armsful of Never- 
dying Borage (so called because of its fair blew flowers, ripe seeds 
and buds may all be seen on it at once) and bravely plunge it 
into wine, where,” saith Master Swan, “it cannot but be good 
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and comfortable and pleasant for the brain and heart}; it in- 
creaseth wit and memorie, engendereth good bloud, maketh a 
man merrie and joyfull and putteth away all melancholie and 
madness.” Gather also the Purple Mallow for ’tis a mitigatour 
of pain; and if thou stampest the leaves with honey and 
anointest thyself therewith never more shalt thou be stung or 
molested by wasps, or any of their kind. Sage also take, for “ it 
hath many virtues and a great desire to make a man immortall.” 


Sage makes the sinews strong, the palsie cures, 
And by its help no ague long endures. 


A little vinegar sprinkled upon its leaves lying upon coals, 
and so wrapped in a linnen, and holden very hot unto the side 
of those that are troubled with a grievous pain, taketh away 
the pain presently, and also greatly helpeth the extremitie of a 
pleuresie. 

Wild Rue is an enemie to the toad, and therefore a great enemie 
to Poyson ; and if any do eat fasting twenty leaves of Rue, two 
drie wall Nuts, as many Figs, with one graine of Sali, nothing 
that is venimous shall that day hurt him: it being also an ex- 
cellent preservative against the pestilence. 


Garlick, Rue, Pears and Radishes will make, 
With Triacle and Nut 

An antidote which will fell Poyson stake 
And doore of danger shut. 


Hard indeed it is to imagine any Poyson which would not 
be overcome by such a decoction, whatever might be the fate of 
the luckless patient! Indeed, ’tis an open question whether 
John Swan’s faith in the efficacy of all his remedies is altogether 
as supreme as he would have the world believe, for thus writes 
he later, in a moment of candour, of another of his own 
medicines : 

“This syrupe while ’tis good for rheums, and the fore-named 
maladies, while some of it cures, others it maketh worse. For we 
see that the use is too frequently turned into an abuse, and the 
remedie is proved a disease, and all through a wanton and im- 
moderate use.” . . . Comment here were vain ! 

More pleasant to the ear, eye, and to the taste would be: 


Fernell, Vervine, Rose Celandine and Rue 
Do water make which will the sight renew, 


and “put in a man’s eyes will open their windows and let in 
more light.” And yet more charming this Conserve which is 
good to comfort the head and heart. “Take the buds of red 
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Roses, somewhat before they are ready to spread, cut the red 
part of the leaves from the white, shake out the yellow seeds, 
then take the red leaves and beat them very small in a stone 
mortar, and unto every ounce of Roses put three ounces of sugar, 
by little and little, in the time of the beating, and beat them 
all together till they be perfectly incorporated. Then put it in 
a glasse, and set it in the sunne for a season and it is made.” 

Gentle Reader, art thou a Damsel, loveless, forlorn, never 
courted or beloved by mortal man, or art thou some luckless 
Swain, whose lady-love has played thee false—whiche’er thou 
art, go gather, secretly, at break of day, some of the herb called 
Sowbread. Reck not its ill-sounding name, but make it into 
little flat cakes and these take inwardly. So shall all men and 
women love thee greatly and the world be at thy feet! A simple 
remedie this, to achieve so great an end. Disdain it not, I pray, 
because of its simplicity! 

Again I ask, art thou ever peevish and childishly foolish for 
thou knowest not what? Then, says Master Swan, take to thy- 
self the berries of an herb called Herb-True-Love, crush them to a 
powder, and drink of it haif a spoonful morn and night. Which 
thing is not an allegory, but a sober serious fact! Know too, 
that Thyme being made into a powder is good for such as be 
fearfull and melancholie and troubled in mind, if it be taken in a 
honied vinegar which is called Oxmel. If still thy temper con- 
tinues dull and melancholie, yielding not to the sweet influence 
of Thyme, for thee grows the flowers of Rosemarie. These shalt 
thou also stamp into a powder and bind them to thy right arm in 
a linnen cloth and this powder (by working upon the veins) shall 
make thee right merrie and lightsome. 

Or does it chance that thou art a wretched wight who liest 
awake in the long watches of the night, calling in vain for sleep ? 
Arise out of thy bed and make to thyself a garland of Vervin and 
set it on thy throbbing brows; thus crowned, sleep shall be 
thine, sound and secure ! 

Is thy friend exceeding sick or sorrie and like to die? Go 
thou into the garden in the early dawn, and break great boughs 
off the Willow-tree—“ These with their leaves may well be brought 
into the room, and set about the beds of them that are sick, for 
they mightily cool the heat of the aire and so cannot but be 
wonderfull refreshing to the sick patient.” Pause not to consider 
the feelings of the modern doctor, who, armed with clinical 
thermometer, and scientific saws, cometh in to find his patient’s 
bed decked out with great branches of the Willow-tree—for such 
way cowardice lies! And I beg of thee worry not thy mind as 
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to any disinfectants he may bid thee adopt; chew rather while 
yet fasting the leaves of Sorrel, or the root of Angelica, and thou 
wilt find that it preserveth wonderfully. 


Contagious aire, ingendering pestilence, 
Infects not those who in their mouths have tane 
Angelica, that happie counter bane. 


Dimly at times does one suspect in worthy Master John a trace 
of cynical humour which he would fain disguise. Mustard, he 
says, is marvellous good for the voice of she who would sing 
clear, but it hath moreover another good propertie which must 
not be forgotten ; and this it is : 


She that hath hap a husband bad to burie 
And is therefore in heart no sad but merrie 
Yet if in shew good manners she would keep 
Onyons and Mustard seed will make her weep. 


A good propertie—mark that ! 

Is not the same quizzing spirit his, when he writes, with scarcelya 
dividing note of punctuation, “ White Brionie boiled in oil scoureth 
the skin and taketh away from a fair damsel’s face all wrinkles, 
freckles and scarres, making her exceeding fair to look upon, ’tis 
also a plant profitable for tanners to thicken their leather hides 
with,” 

Hyssop is an herb which farre above all the rest 
Gives a good colour and complexion mends, 
And is therefore with women in request. 


So too are Cummin seeds. ‘Wash with the seeds sodden in 
water, and thou shalt have thy heart’s desire, yet use it not too 
much for then it breedeth palenesse.” 

That John Swan was no friend to Tobacco may be surmised 
from his exceeding churlish references to the fragrant weed. 
“The physical and chirurgicall uses are not a few,” he says, “and 
being taken in a pipe it helpeth aches in any part of the body. 
But beware of cold afterit; neither take it wantonly nor im- 
moderately ;” and here follows a poem which he entitles : 


“A LESSON FOR SWEARING, SWILLING SWAGGERERS.” 


To quaffe, roar, swear, and drink Tobacco well, 

Is fit for such as pledge sick healths in hell. 

Where wanting wine and ale and beer to drink, 

Their cups ave filled with smoke and fire and fumes and stink. 


The gentleman does not mince his words. Almost one might 
suspect him of wishing in this guise, to gibbet some forward 
friend who has dared pollute his house with the hated fumes ! 


i 
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Of a surety, we here get a side-light on the human nature of the 
writer ! 

But to continue. “The leaves of Waterpepper rubbed upon 
a tired jade’s back, and a good handful or two laid under the 
saddle, doth wonderfully refresh the wearied horse and causeth 
him to travel much better, and note that this is to be done so 
soon as he beginneth to tire.” And against this statement the 
original-owner of the book has set a cross, as though to emphasise 
that this thing he has tried himself and found succeed. 

Strange are the qualities of Betonie, for while it helpeth the 
bitings of mad dogs, by drinking the juice thereof, it hath also 
this strange propertie pertinent to it, that “if fell serpents be 
enclosed round about with it, they fall at such odds that they kill 
each other presently.” And among men the same Betonie 


Breaks friendshtp’s ancient bond 
Tho’ Willow-wort makes wonted hate shake hands. 


Soothing is Willow-wort for men and beasts, and is of such 
strange virtue that when oxen at the plough are striving and 
unrulie, let it be put into their yokes, and presently they are 
appeased and quieted. The smell of Mint stirreth up the mind, 
and must therefore be good for students. ‘Good also (adds 
friend John, with splendid irrelevance) against the biting of 
Scorpions; a valiant venime and courageous plant.” Deadly, 
on the other hand, is the juice of Wolf-Bane. He that is wounded 
with an arrow, knife or sword dipped therein dieth incurably 
within half an hour after! Yet nevertheless, so great and deadly 
poisoner as it is, it cures the burning bite of stinging serpents, if 
it be taken and applied to the place grieved. Thus all uncon- 
sciously was John Swan with his Wol/-Bane (whose Latine name 
is Aconite), the forerunner of all the school of homceopathists that 
was to come... . 

But other herbs there are, stranger yet, of which he still would 
speak. One Nyctilops is an herb, which in the night shineth afar 
off, and above all other creatures it at first sight scareth Geese ! 
Another called Crowfoot, which at the sight thereof moveth a man 
to laughter; and yet a third, the herb Snap-draggon, which 
being hanged about a man’s neck preserveth him from being 
bewitched, and maketh him gracious in the sight of the people ; 
and a fourth, which applied to anything lockt and shut, will 
presently open it, or being cast into an armie in the time of 
Battel, will cause the soldiers to be in feare and runne away ! 
Nor must the herb Moly be forgotten, for of it Enchanters make 
great brags ! 
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But strangest perhaps of all, are the secrets and reports con- 
cerning that herb the Moon-wort. ’Tis highly esteemed by 
Alchymists, because it seemeth a very proper thing for them, 
and peculiar for their use in making of silver! And if a horse 
tread upon it, he loses his shoe and is freed from locks and 
fetters. And here Master Swan giveth the following strange 
narration to strengthen his case : 

“] remember what a friend of mine of Good Credit once told 
me, that his Grandfather had a close, wherein it was common 
thing to find their horses unfettered in the morning, although 
they were fast shacked over night ; he named the place, but I 
have now forgotten it. Here do I suppose might grow some of 
this herb to work these feats.” 


Oh Moon-wort tell us where thou hidd’st the smith 
Hammer and pincers thou unshoest with. 

Alas! what lock or iron Engine is’t 

That can thy subtil secret strength resist ? 

Sith the best Farrier cannot set a shoe 

So sure, but thou with speed canst undo! 


Almost one can see the old man shake his head as he comments 
warily : “These things are strange !” 

Thus much of “the greene, gallant, rich, enameled robe with 
which Earth clothes itself in braverie and putteth on its own rich 
liverie.”’ What now of those precious stones which lie hidden 
deep within the earth, “those bodies without life, though some 
suppose,” John whispers doubtfully—“ that once they too had 
life—and died!” It may be news even to the most cunning 
jeweller to know that though that most precious and hard stone 
the diamond yieldeth not to stroke or hammer or fire, yet if he 
hath a goat in his possession, and to her give a feast of parsely 
washed down by wine, and then so soon as she hath eaten and 
drank slay her straightway and unmercifully—and then “take 
her blood being yet warm and into it throw the diamond, it shall 
become soft and plastic as clay”—but beware, oh enterprising 
Jeweller, thou stint not thy victim first of her fill of wine, for 
otherwise will her death be of no avail, and thy diamond, still 
gleam and glitter at thee, with bright and shining facets ! 

Of a surety he who would make his life a joyful thing should 
take care to be well acquaint with the magic power of precious 
Stones! Their true value would he then set upon the Calcedon, 
and the Rubie, two stones “ which do expell sadness and fear and 
also hinder ill and fearful visions and dreams in a man’s sleep.” 
He would cause an Onyx to be set in a ring, knowing that it 
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“restraineth anger, stoppeth bleeding at the nose, sharpeneth the 
wit, and maketh men cheerfull and merie,”—various but desir- 
able things! He would not disdain the humble Amethyst, for it 
hath power to resist drunkenness, and he would set a proper 
value on the Sapphire, which more than any stone helpeth against 
the stinging of serpents, poyson and pestilence. Nor would this 
wise and cunning fellow waste his substance in the purchase of 
alarum clocks and such like inventions of the Evil One, for he 
would be aware that “ gold waxeth exceeding cold towards day- 
light, insomuch that they who wear rings of it may well perceive 
when the day is ready to dawn.” By all which facts it will be 
seen that he who neglects not gemmes and jewels gains a great 
advantage over his fellow men ! 

Another cure for drunkenesse is set forth by John Swan, when 
dealing with the fowls of the aire, and itis this : 

“The egges of an Owl broken and put into the cups of a 
Drunkard or one desirous to follow drinking, will so work him, 
that he will suddenly loathe his good liquor and be displeased 
with drinking.” He, on the other hand, who “ would greatly help 
digestion, should take the skins of a Raven well tewed and dressed 
with the feathers on it and wear it next his own skin!” Con- 
sider, Gentle Reader, the amazing discomfort thereby entailed, 
and thank heaven on your bended knee that you have not been 
fated to suffer John Swan as your consulting physician-in-ordi- 
nary! Far less unpleasant certainly would have been the skinne 
of the Otter worn in stocking-soles, good for palsie, megrim, and 
other pains in the head. 

Much as nowadays were the birds which men eat in the days 
when Charles the First was King, though to-day it were needless 
to warn against the Mallard. 


Good sport it is to see a Mallard killed, 

But with thetr flesh your flesh should not be filled ; 
The Capon, Hen and Chicken, Partridge, Quail, 

The Heathercock wholesome, the Dove, the Rail, 

The Pheasant, Woedcock, Lark, and Thrush be good, 
And all that do not much delight in mud. 


To turn, however, from food, to the more poetical subject of 
the Migration of Birds : listen, I pray, to that which he would tell 
concerning Swallows. He quotes as his authority one Oleans 
Magnus, who thus writes : “ Although the writers of many natural 
things have recorded that Swallows change their stations, going 
when winter cometh, into hotter countreys ; yet in the Northern 
Waters Fishermen often-times by chance draw up in their nets an 
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abundance of Swallows, hanging together in manner of a con- 
glomerated masse. In the beginning of Autumne they gather 
themselves together among the canes or reeds ; where providing 
themselves to sink into the waters, they joyn bill to bill, wing to 
wing, and foot to foot. For it is observed that at that time having 
finished their sweet singing, they descend in such a manner, and 
quietly again after the beginning of the Spring they fly out thence 
and repair their former nests.” “This,” saith Master Swan, “I 
confesse is strange,” but being a prudent gentleman he does not 
gainsay the facts, choosing rather to close his chapter on the 
Swallow by uncontroversial and dainty verse : 


Flying she sings, and singing seeketh where 

SH her house with cunning, not with cost, may rear. 
Her little beak she loads with little straws, 

Her wings with water, and with earth her claws 
Whereof she mortar makes, and therewith all 

Aptly she builds her semi-circle wall. 


Thus much of birds. Very strange and very terrible are certain 
of the beasts which Master Swan knows to roam about the earth, 
and they have most strange qualities. The Hyena for instance, 
“ which hath such a strange power of incantation, that a touch of 
his shadow makes a dog not able to bark,” or that fierce and cruel 
beast the Lion, “ whose bones sound hollow, insomuch that some 
affirm fire may be struck out of them as from a flint, and some- 
times he being too fiercely exasperated to anger, they are in such 
a heat that they even burn him up, and kill him.” A clear case 
this of spontaneous combustion ! 

Somehow, it has never occurred to one to look upon the Ferret 
as a “bold and audacious beast,” or to think of the Squirrel as 
having a “stately mind” because she tarrieth always on the tops 
of tall trees. Yet so Master Swan describes them, when telling 
strange tales of the world he knows: that wonderful, seventeenth- 
century world where Dragons, Griffons, Unicorns, Sus and Mermaids 
all live and move and have their being. Perhaps of all these 
beasts the Su is the most terrible. “It lives in the new-found 
world, farre into the south, and is a strange, cruell, untameable, 
impatient, violent and bloudy beast—of very deformed shape, 
monstrous presence, and a great ravener! . . . She hath a 
mightie great tail, fierce talons and a cruel look.” Truly an 
awful apparition to meet in the course of a country walk, either 
in the Old World or the New! Very unpleasant too ’twould 
be, to come unawares upon a Gorgon, that “ fearfull and terrible 
beast, that hath eyelids thick and high ; eyes of a bloudie colour, 
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and a long hanging mane, by reason of which his looks are 
fearfull. . . . Asfor his meat it is deadly and poysonfull herbs, 
and he sendeth forth a horrible and filthy breath, so much, that 
such creatures as are drawn in that aire, are grievously afflicted, 
and losing both voice and sight, they fall with deadly convul- 
sions.” . . . Distinctly undesirable it is to be even sighted by 
a Cockatrice, that creature of most dubious origin, for “ the beams 
of his eyes do corrupt the visible spirit of a man, and so the man 
dieth. His hissing likewise is said to be as bad in regard, that it 
blasteth trees and killeth birds—and if anything be slain by him, 
the same also proveth Venomous to such as touch it. . . .” 

Well, too, is it for the cautious and peace-loving man to avoid 
both Dragons and Griffons, for “the Dragon hath wings in 
bignesse like to rammes, and in his chaps divers jaws of teeth of 
blew and green colour,” and the Griffon, tho’ his wings be some- 
what white, yet hath a purple body and crooked talons and fierce 
eyes!” Perchance in the Klondyke is he still to be found, for 
“he is greatly adicted to desert places, where he diggeth up gold 
and giveth repulse to those that come near him! Some doubt,” 
adds Master Swan dubiously, “whether there be any such 
creature, which for my part shall be left to every man’s 
libertie.” 

“ But above all,” he says, “the Mermaids seem to me the most 
strange. Some have supposed them to be devils or spirits in 
regard of their Whooping noise that they make. For (as if they 
had power to raise extraordinarie storms and tempests) the winds 
blew, seas rage, clouds drop presently, after they begin to call.” 
And hereinafter follows the exceeding pitiful and pathetic tale of 
one “sea woman who was taken up in the streights of a broken 
dyke in the year of our Lord 1403. She would often try to steal 
back into the sea, but being carefully watched she could not. 
Moreover she learned to spinne and perform other pettie offices 
of women, but at first they cleansed her of the sea mosse which 
did stick about her. She would obey her mistris (and as she was 
taught) kneel down with her before the crucifix; never spake, 
but lived dumbe and continued alive fifteen years. Then she 
died.” 

And one word more, Gentle Reader, and this of warning, 
before thou and John Swan and I part company. Does it behove 
thee to entertain thy friends and comrades at a goodly feast, then 
in prudence (for having friends of a surety thou hast also enemies) 
possess thyself by fair means or foul, of the horn of a Unicorn. 
“For know that it hath many sovereigne virtues and with an 
admirable dexteritie expelleth poyson insomuch that being put 
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upon a table furnished with many junkets and banqueting 
dishes it will quietly descrie whether there be any poyson amongst 
them,” and thus will the wicked man be discovered, and thy 
feast end in no tragedy ! 

Be grateful, Gentle Reader, for this social hint, knowing that 
John Swan’s only wish is to commit this, his prose endeavour, to 
the use of such as are worthy of his mean service. Or to quote 
him for the last time, “take therefore in good part what’s thus 
intended for thee ; so shall my pains not quite want their recom- 
pense nor thyself be branded with the filthie mark of foul 
Ingratitude.—Farewell.” 

Eva ANSTRUTHER. 


VOL. XXXIX 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


THE announcement that a concession has been granted to the 
Deutsche Bank for the construction of a railway from Konia to 
Bagdad with certain branches and possible extensions, recalls 
from oblivion along story of futile effort in England. For about 
half a century there was no scheme more insistently pressed 
upon British Cabinets, the House of Commons, and the public, 
than that of establishing a steam route to the Persian Gulf 
and India, by way of Mesopotamia. Born almost with the birth 
of railways, the project died a lingering death with the con- 
solidation of British control over Egypt and the destinies of the 
Suez Canal. Two remarkable men, among many others, spent 
their lives in making it feasible, and appealing to official and 
private interests in this country; but neither General Chesney 
nor Sir William Andrew could ever make the “nation of shop- 
keepers ” more than lukewarm in a cause that promised no sure 
commercial return, or excite successive Secretaries of State to 
overcome the passive resistance of the one Power chiefly con- 
cerned, and ignore certain underground opposition in European 
chanceries. And that although full advantage was taken of such 
successive menaces to the British position in Asia, as were offered 
by the Russian conquest of Trans-Caucasia, the Indian Mutiny, 
the several stages of the Russian advance into the Khanates, and 
the Egyptian Rebellion; and although the enthusiasts for the 
scheme dealt at critical moments not only with Gladstone and 
Granville, but with Clarendon, Palmerston, Beaconsfield, and 
Salisbury. 

It is a story in three chapters, all equally barren of practical 
result. Chapter the First—an interesting record of abortive 
attempts made from 1835 to about 1845 to promote navigation 
on the Euphrates up to the latitude of Aleppo. Ere this was 
proved impracticable for one part of the twelvemonth, and pre- 
carious for the other part, owing to the marshes which draw off 
the lower waters, and to the rapids and banks which obstruct the 
upper, public enthusiasm, aroused by visions of cheap and easy 
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water transit, had been wasted, together with much precious time, 
during which the Porte was without suspicion or fear of the 
scheme. 

Chapter the Second opens about 1851, with the promotion of 
a private company to make a through line from the mouth of the 
Syrian Orontes to the valley of the Euphrates at Jaber, and thence 
to the Persian Gulf at Kuweit. This company, under the lead 
of Mr. Andrew, Chairman of the Delhi, Punjab, and Scinde 
Railway, and using General Chesney as its advisor and surveyor 
in chief, actually obtained from the Porte in 1856 a concession 
and a promise of a 6 per cent. guarantee on the capital to be ex- 
pended. But the guarantee was never secured, the company 
did not fill its subscription and the concession lapsed. To this 
failure two causes chiefly contributed. Not substantially backed 
by the British Government, a private company came with nothing 
in its hands of sufficient value to induce Turkey to clinch an 
agreement, under which a railway should be made with its head 
on the sea a thousand miles from Constantinople. There was 
in fact, the same drawback to this, as to all serious British 
schemes, that a terminus in Syria was a part of its case. Only the 
“wild cat” projects of Calais-Calcutta, and Calais-Pekin railways, 
put forward in the forties and early fifties, took the Ottoman 
capital into consideration. At the same time the Company could 
not show sufficient cause to the British public why capital 
should be embarked in a line, laid without promise of British 
official guarantee through a precarious inland region, and 
presently to be competed with by the Suez Canal, definitely pro- 
jected in 1856. Tardy recognition of the interest of the Sultan 
led indeed to an amended project in 1863, wherein the Company 
promised to bring their rail-head ultimately to the Sea of 
Marmora. But by that time French influence had waxed strong 
in Syria, and the Porte had become suspicious of any British 
route to India which might lie through its territory. 

Chapter the Third and last tells the story of foredoomed efforts 
to induce the British Government to carry the scheme through 
as a national undertaking, and as a counterweight to the com- 
pleted Canal, whose danger as a route for troops was painted in 
vividcolours. Agitation, vigorously prosecuted from 1869, led at 
last to the appointment of a Select Committee of the House in 
1872. This reported favourably on the Seleucia-Kuweit project, 
estimating the cost at £10,000,000. But the House received un- 
favourably a report not warmly supported by the Government, 
afraid of complications with France, and unwilling to put 
the necessary pressure on the Porte. Thereafter dissolution 
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set in, slow but sure. There were two rallies. The first took 
place after the publication of the Cyprus Convention, and re- 
sulted in the formation of a “ Euphrates Valley Association” in 
1879, with the Duke of Sutherland for President, and a strong 
committee, including the name of Midhat Pasha. The second 
was on the outbreak of the Egyptian Rebellion. But that Re- 
bellion was to prove the beginning of the end, and it was this event 
that gave the real death-blow to British interest in a Euphrates 
Valley Route to India. For neither the Syrian coast nor that of 
the Sea of Marmora seemed any longer desirable points of 
departure to the sole occupiers of Egypt. 

Since the early eighties there has been only one scheme of a 
trans-Asiatic railway that has attracted attention in this country, 
and this took Egypt as its base. It was proposed that rails be 
laid from Ismailia to Kuweit, under agreement with the Shammar 
Emir of Nejd, and through territory with which neither the Porte 
nor France have any practical concern. The scheme was absurd. 
Even if difficulties from scant water and superabundant sand, 
far greater than those which taxed so sorely the contractors for 
the Trans-Caspian railway, could have been overcome, there re- 
mained the vital question of policing a line, open for more than five 
hundred miles to Bedouin razzias. It is most doubtful if even so 
strong a hand as that of Mohammed Ibn Rashid could have 
rendered it secure. With Hail under the weaker rule, that has 
succeeded to his, it is certain that neither mails nor passengers 
would be trusted to a trans-Arabian line, unless it were guarded 
day and night like a route of the Tsar. 


Twenty years ago we had a monopoly of this matter of a trans- 
continental route to India. It was for us and us only to pursue 
it or let it drop. Turkey both would not and could not make a 
line ; and no other European Power but Russia, who was making 
her own railways elsewhere, had a vital interest in new routes to 
the Far East. Butin these twenty years the situation has changed 
greatly, both as regards Turkey and the Powers. Now the former 
is instant in her own interest to have a railway to Bagdad ; while 
certain Powers would go very far out of their way to facilitate its 
extension to the Gulf, the better to impair the British monopoly 
of that sea, and to serve their own imperial and commercial in- 
terests in the East. We are face to face, therefore, with a wholly 
new aspect of the question. What we would not do once, others 
are willing, nay wishful, to do now. If their resources prove 
equal to their hopes, a still shorter cut to India than exists 
already will be created, whether we desire it or no. We may, 
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indeed, stay the rail-head short of the sea ; but we cannot prevent 
it reaching the fluvial waterway at Bagdad, or even at Basra— 
if their resources prove equal to their hopes. With the history of the 
Euphrates Valley Scheme in mind, one must insist on that con- 
dition. The hopes of the projectors refer not to one scheme, 
but to two; first a railway to Bagdad, second an extension 
thereof to the Persian Gulf. The chances of these two schemes 
are not equal. Let us consider the first. 

Technically, the German Bagdad Company’s scheme is at this 
moment no nearer realisation than was the project of the British 
Euphrates Company in 1856. A rough survey only has been 
made of the proposed route; the Ottoman guarantee, though 
promised, is not secured ; and the capital sum is yetto find. But, 
practically, it is in a far more hopeful position. For, in the first, 
place, though this, no more than our scheme, is a Government 
project, it is in the hands of nationals, whose embassies back 
private commercial enterprises in Turkey as our own embassy 
does not. In the second place, the two most powerful financial 
influences at Constantinople, the Deutsche Bank and the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, are main parties to it. And in the third and 
chief place, the attitude of the Porte towards this project is such 
as it has never been to any British railway scheme. 

A vital distinction in the behaviour of the Sultan’s Ministers 
towards our railway ventures and those of other nations is not 
a thing of to-day only. A tale used to be current concerning the 
last effort made by the British Directors of a short Levantine rail- 
way to promote an extension eastward. All went smoothly as 
far as Yildiz. His Imperial Majesty glanced at the dotted line, 
and remarked that obviously there was a slight error. The east- 
ward passes were wholly impracticable. What the engineers, of 
course, had intended to indicate was an extension westward. 
He would be happy to further their project, when the altered 
map should be submitted to him. The Directors took their 
leave, and presently resigned in favour of a French Board. 

The tale possibly has been well invented to explain why in 
fact no British railway has succeeded in passing the mountain 
barriers which shoot inland from coastal Turkey-in-Asia. In 
Anatolia one British line, after reaching Dineir, at the head 
waters of the Maeander and the foot of the western escarpment 
of the plateau, more than a dozen years ago, was unable by the 
most persistent efforts to overcome Palace obstruction to its 
extension eastwards, while a German line was pushed rapidly 
across the head of itsadvance. The other British line also reached 
the foot of the plateau at Alasheher ; but there it stayed, so long 
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as its direction was British. Transferred to a French Board, it 
has climbed to Afiun Karahissar, and joined the internal German 
system. In Syria two railway projects were passed by the 
Porte about the same time, and the works were inaugurated within 
one week. The first sod of a British line from Acre, or Haifa, to 
Damascus and the Hauran was cut on December 12, 1892, and 
four days earlier, on December 8, the first sod was turned of a 
French line, surveyed from Beyrout to the same points over a 
much more difficult route. The last was opened to Damascus 
in 1895, and a little later to Mzerib. The first is still waiting 
the withdrawal of official obstruction, having made roughly 
some twenty miles of track. And now we hear that France has 
been assured of a monopoly of all future railway projects in 
Syria. 

For many reasons the Ottoman attitude to this new Franco- 
German scheme is quite other. The Sultan has no reason to 
fear, and much reason to forward it. In the dual control of the 
line by two rival nationalities, neither of whom has an interest in 
the East worth comparison with the British or the Russian, he 
sees no danger to his own Imperial rights before the ninety-nine 
years shall have elapsed, after which he will presumably have the 
right to acquire, under conditions, the fee simple of the whole 
concern. Nor ishis attitude passive only. The part played by the 
Dedeagach-Salonica line in the Greek War of 1897 has disposed 
him actively to favour strategic railways. Witness his personal 
solicitude for a Damascus-Mecca line, which has less of piety in 
it than of policy, and is really designed to put the Fifth Army 
Corps into easy communication with the most vital but most 
uncertain of the Caliph’s possessions, and almost in touch with the 
Seventh Army Corps in the Yemen. There is no doubt that any 
concession-seeker, prepared to complete that line and rivet it 
to the trunk Bagdad road by links through Homs, Hamah and 
Aleppo, will be sure of a very favourable reception by His Majesty. 
Now the proposed Bagdad line is of not less strategic value. 
Having its rail-head at Haidar Pasha, it will directly serve the vital 
centre of the Empire and link the Sixth Army Corps to the First, 
and so to the Second and Third as well; and when ere long the 
Fifth shall have been connected by a Damascus-Kilis line to these 
other four, the Sultan’s hold on the coveted, but elusive, peninsula 
of Arabia will be found to be enormously strengthened. 

Add to this that a Bagdad railway has long been contemplated 
at Stamboul. Though this is a new concession, it is granted toa 
Company well established in Ottoman favour, in order that a line, 
already in existence, may be extended in a direction expressly 
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foreshadowed in the terms under which that line was originally 
made. As long ago as 1871, when the short line from Haidar 
Pasha to Ismidt was constructed, it was regarded as an instalment 
of a trans-continental system ; and when the construction of the 
extensions to Angora and Konia was undertaken, after the acqui- 
sition of the Ismidt railway by the Deutsche Bank in 1888, it was 
on a distinct understanding with the Porte that these were to be 
further instalments of a Bagdad railway. Therefore the Konia 
line has been worked since 1895 with only an insufficient service, 
obviously designed to meet only temporary ends. 

In comparing the prospects of the Bagdad scheme with those 
of the abortive Euphrates schemes, it must be remembered further 
that the Deutsche Bank has no international complications to face. 
Russian and French opposition have equally been conciliated by 
the adoption of the Konia route, instead of that by Angora. For 
thus, on the one hand, the line will be connected with the 
French rail-heads in Asia Minor, and, on the other, it will not 
offer any strategic menace to the Armenian frontier. Nor, again, 
while it is the shorter route by 450 kilométres, does this encounter 
any natural difficulties not superable at moderate cost. There 
are only two mountain ranges to be scaled and two second-class 
and two first-class rivers to be crossed. The first range is the 
Taurus, to be penetrated by the Gulek Pass, the “ Cilician 
Gates.” At its start from Konia the line will find itself already 
at an altitude of 3500ft., and the summit of the Gulek Pass is no 
higher. Thereafter there is a fall to within a hundred feet of 
sea level at Adana, and the rise to the summit of the second 
range, the Giaur Dagh, will be about equal to the Tauric descent, 
if the Arslanli Bel, above Bagché, be the selected pass. A short 
tunnel, however, through the narrow crest above Hassan Beyli 
would obviate nearly 1oo0 ft. of this climb, and of the subsequent 
descent to the plain of the Kara Su, the northernmost tributary 
of the Orontes. The two second-class rivers will be encountered 
near together after leaving Adana. The first, the Saris, or Sihun, 
subject as it is to great and sudden floods, will need a bridge 
near « quarter of a mile long. The second, the Jihun, or Pyra- 
mus, is less wide, but deeper and more rapid. The two first-class 
_Tivers are the Euphrates and the Tigris. The first is to be 
crossed some distance below Birejik and near Jerablis. The 
bridge will be, it is said, half a mile in length, and the midway 
piers must be set ina very rapid stream. The Tigris need not 
be crossed at all if, not Bagdad itself, but its right-bank suburb 
prove to be the engineers’ objective. But since a branch to 
Khanikin, on the Persian frontier, is an essential part of the 
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proposed system, the Tigris will probably be crossed by the main 
line between Tekrit and Samara. 

For the rest, the route lies over very easy country from Konia 
to the foot of Taurus, from Taurus to the Giaur Dagh, and from 
the Euphrates to Bagdad—in fact, for three-fourths of its whole 
course; and the interval of rolling hill and valley between the 
Giaur Dagh and the Euphrates should present no serious diffi- 
culty. The line will follow the Kara Su valley till it can round the 
southern butt of the Kurt Dagh; and the ridges dividing the three 
basins, which must be crossed thereafter, are not above 7o0 ft. 
higher than the beds of their main rivers, the Kara Su, Afrin, 
and Kowaik. The Cilician Plain and the upper valley of the 
Kara Su are marshy, but not seriously so; and probably the 
engineers will have more difficulty with deficient water and 
blowing sands on the section through Harran and Ras-el-Ain to 
Mosul, than with mountains, rivers, or marshes at any point. 

There is a crux however, and it is financial. The Deutsche 
Bank constructed the Angora and Konia railways on an annual 
guarantee of 15,500 francs per kilométre, which sum represents 
about 7 per cent. on the construction outlay. The Porte has 
promised for the Bagdad Extension the sum of 12,500 francs per 
kilométre, with 4500 added for working expenses. Since the 
estimated expense of construction is 200,000 francs per kilométre, 
this guarantee would seem to promise about 6 per cent. on the 
initial outlay, and a certain further percentage on the expense of 
rolling stock and working. 

Can the Porte, however, find adequate security for the very 
large sum for which, under this agreement, it will be liable ? To 
guarantee the Eskisheher-Konia Extension it charged the tithes 
of the province of Trebizond. Now it has to secure an annual 
payment of about four times the amount then needed—in fact, of 
about a million sterling. We must suppose that such groups of 
financiers as are represented by the Deutsche and Ottoman Banks 
know their business. On the one hand, they would not accept 
insufficient security, nor, on the other, would they have concluded 
this agreement unless aware that some sufficient security could 
be assigned by the Porte. But, since. almost every kind of 
Imperial revenue in the Ottoman Empire is already hypothecated, 
we shall be curious to hear what this security is to be. 

Supposing, however, unimpeachable security for the Ottoman 
guarantee to have been found, there is a very large capital sum 
to find. In appealing either to private or to public confidence, 
the promoters will have to face certain questions. In the first 
place, is their estimate of the expenses of construction so reliable 
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that the guarantee, being a fixed sum, may be assumed to 
represent the estimated percentage? The possibility of a large 
margin of error can the less be excluded in this instance, since 
the surveys of the engineers up to the present moment seem to 
have been very summary, and their estimates to have been based 
on the construction expenses of the Angora and Konia lines. 
In making these latter railways, however, neither mountain-chains 
nor large rivers had to be dealt with; and now that they are 
made, they are confessedly not capable of carrying heavy or 
express traffic. It is reported that the Konia directors contem- 
plate strengthening their line, but only, as the report significantly 
added, if an additional guarantee be forthcoming from the Porte. 

In the second place, over and above the guarantee, what 
returns are there likely to be? As the route is now laid down, it 
will be very hard to make any convincing show of the commercial 
possibilities of the Bagdad line. In the preliminary German 
publications, put out as ballons d’essai, great emphasis was laid on 
these. But whatever their value, it must be pointed out that the 
route is no longer to be what it was then to have been. Those 
publications represented that the line was to enter a rich oil-field 
at Eregli, and after tapping the cereal wealth of the Aleian plain, 
was to be conducted to the great towns of Commagene, Marash 
and Aintab, which between them have 100,000 inhabitants, and 
are the centres of rich districts. Beyond Euphrates the main 
line would touch in succession Urfa, a busy place of 40,000 
Armenians and Turks, and the market for a population of four 
times that figure ; Diarbekr, larger than Urfa, and situated in a 
still richer region ; and Mardin, of less importance as a town, 
but, lying in a wider stretch of fertile lands. After crossing the 
Tigris, the line was to have followed the left bank, through the 
rich lowlands of Zakhu, to the head of the Mosul boat-bridge, 
and thence to have been deflected inland through Erbil to the 
fat upper basins of the Tigris affluents, and the naphtha deposits 
of Kerkuk. Receiving a branch line from Khanikin in the Diala 
valley, it would have carried the Persian traffic down the right 
bank of that stream to Bagdad, and especially the large number 
of Shiah passengers who annually make pilgrimage to the holy 
places of the Ali cult, bearing many thousands of their dead to 
be laid in earth near Ali, Husein, and the Imam Musa. 

With the route, however, now adopted in the agreement 
between the contracting parties, nearly all this dream of tapping 
a lucrative local commerce and developing it tenfold, melts 
away. From the Giaur Dagh eastwards, the most direct route 
whereon a railway can. be easily constructed, worked and, 
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protected, has been adopted irrespective of populous centres or 
rich lands. After rounding the Kurt Dagh, the trunk line is to 
attain the Euphrates as soon as may be, ignoring Marash and 
Aintab on the one hand and Aleppo on the other, and touching no 
centre of more importance than the Armeno-Circassian township 
of Kilis. From the east bank of the great river its track is drawn, 
as with a ruler, through the little settlements of Harran and 
Ras-el-Ain to Mosul. Urfa, Diarbekr and Mardin are to be left 
lying far away to north, and the region to be traversed is a thin 
pasture land, bordering on the condition of steppe, and almost 
wholly nomadised. Mosul is a considerable town, indeed, but 
it is evidently to be visited rather because the line can be 
more easily and securely worked to Bagdad down the bank of 
the Tigris than that of the Euphrates, where floods are more 
uncertain, and Bedouin less under control. While the Tigris 
Shammar have become largely /ellahin, the Euphratean Anaze, 
who have the Hamad desert at their back, have remained in- 
tractable. Beside the Tigris, the line will run through sheer 
desert, whether on the right or left bank, to Bagdad. 

Why these changes? Has it been determined, in consequence 
of such criticisms as Dr. R. Hermann uttered in the Deutsche 
Rundschau last spring, not to rely on the commercial argument? * 
In his article, entitled “Die beschrankte Bedeutung des Bagdad- 
bahn, und ihre Gefahr,” he pointed to several facts which, in his 
opinion, should give pause to the dreams of the Colonial Party. 
Leaving India for the moment out of the question, he asked why 
the Bagdad line should succeed in diverting trade from the sea, 
when the Salonica railway has failed conspicuously to supersede 
the steamer route from Trieste, and the Ismidt-Angora line cannot 
tempt the local traders to discard horse, mule, and camel transport. 
Neither this latter line, nor the Konia branch, has arrived, or 
seems like to arrive at a paying status; and the revenue of both 
has shown no elasticity of late. As to the Bagdad Extension, it 
can expect no trade returns in Cilicia, which already has its outlet 
to the sea, and only exports about £10,000 worth of stuff. 

We may add to his criticisms in the light of new facts, that next 
to no local return can be looked for in North Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. The down-stream exports of Mosul will doubtless be 
floated to Bagdad on rafts in the future, as in the past. The 
railway may carry in return the up-river goods to Mosul, but their 
whole ‘annual value at present is under £20,000. To hope to 
compete with the great waterways lower down is quixotism. The 
25,000,000 hectares of Babylonia may conceivably b!ossom abun- 
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dantly once more, after huge expenditure has been incurred 
on drainage where there is little land fall, and on the 
restoration of a vast ruined irrigation system, not a hundredth 
part of which is now in working order, but the railway will 
get but little good of these rich lands at any time. The cereals, 
wool, dates, liquorice, gums, and indigo, which are carried now 
by water to Basra and Mohammera, will not pay railway rates, 
even if destined for Europe and not for India, which is really the 
chief market for all this region. Still less will the new line carry 
the Gulf pearls, for which the fishery centre is not at Kuweit but 
Bahrein, and the distributing market is Bombay. Hermann puts 
no faith in the golden dreams of Teutonic colonisation of Asia, 
Minor, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia. Climate, land poverty, 
scarcity of water, will always militate against their realisation, 
and subordinate the attractiveness of these lands to that of other 
open areas, e.g., in America. 

We doubt, however, if any such criticisms have really influenced 
the promoters so much as consideration for the Porte’s interest, as 
understood by the Porte itself. The primary object of desire 
at Stamboul, as we have said already, is the construction of a 
strategic line to connect the corps d’armée in Bagdad with the 
garrison of Constantinople, already linked by railways to the 
two corps at Adrianople and Monastir. The shorter the route 
adopted, the nearer will these army corps be brought to one 
another, and the less will the guaranteeing party have to pay 
for the boon. The best economic interests of the Empire do not 
often affect the practice of the Porte, and in “supping the soup ” 
the Ottoman Government seldom hesitates between immediate 
and remote gains. 


The Porte’s attitude towards the Bagdad railway, however, does 
not necessarily imply a similar attitude towards an extension to 
the Gulf at Kuweit. That extension will involve a fresh set of 
considerations. On the one hand, though no doubt the Sultan 
would find it useful to have an iron link between the head- 
quarters of the Sixth Army Corps and the detached posts which 
protect the perilous Arabian fringe, from Kerbela to the Hasa 
oasis, this is a matter of vastly less importance to him than the 
linking of the Sixth Army Corps to the First. And, indeed, any 
such advantage would probably be more than counterbalanced 
locally by the increased demand made on the Bagdad corps 
to police a railway on the farther side of the Euphrates. For 
from Kerbela to Kuweit there would need to bean extra series 
of military posts, if traffic was to be insured against the Bedouins, 
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On the other hand, the expense of construction, and therefore 
the liability of the guarantor, would be rendered very heavy by 
the bridges over which the Tigris and the Euphrates must be 
recrossed, as well as by the heavy embanking and bridging which 
the flood marshes would necessitate west of the Hindia channel. 
And last, but not least, there is the certainty of intervention by 
Great Britain, were it sought to assert Ottoman Imperial autho- 
rity at any point on the bay of Kuweit. British action in the 
Gulf last autumn left no room for doubt as to what would be 
British action in future, by whomsoever Turkey might be sup- 
ported ; and a recent Ministerial declaration has only confirmed 
the impression left by that action. Under existing conditions the 
terminus of any Extension will have to be the riverine port of 
Basra, with all its unhealthiness, its impossibility of wharfage 
for ocean steamers, and its disadvantage of lying within the bar 
of the Shatt. 

Moreover, although an extension to Kerbela and Nejef would 
be a very natural complement to the Khanikin branch, a very 
large part of whose traffic will ultimately be bound for those 
cities, this traffic by itself would hardly return adequate interest 
on the large additional outlay involved by the natural diff- 
culties already alluded to. And if it would not, it is instructive 
to recall what Baron von Siemens declared with emphasis in 
January 1901 on behalf of the Deutsche Bank—that this organ- 
isation has no idea of sacrificing itself to political or patriotic 
ends.* 

It seems improbable, therefore, that the Gulf extension can, 
or will, be made, except at the pressing instance, and with the 
co-operation, of some Government other than the Ottoman. 
The only Governments sufficiently interested to take decided 
action would be, on the one hand, the German, on behalf of its 
commercial colonial policy in Asia and the already existent stake 
of its nationals in Turkish railways ; or, on the other, the British, 
whether desirous to strengthen the Ottoman Empire or to obtain 
an effective voice in the control of an overland route, which, 
though not of immediate importance to the Farther East, might 
become so in certain eventualities—if, for example, a rival 
European Power were to acquire control of it, or it were pro- 
posed to link it with the Indian railway system. As things are 
at present, and are likely to be for some time to come, in the 
Persian Gulf, the German Government would have to reckon 
more seriously with opposition from Great Britain, than the 
British Government with opposition from Germany ; and it is, 
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therefore, more probable that the Kuweit Extension, if ever pro- 
ceeded with, will be made through the co-operation of the latter 
than of the former Government. But there is little enough 
immediate prospect of its being pressed by either. 


That part, then, of the new trans-continental railway scheme 
which might touch us nearly, is at this moment remote from 
practical politics, and will so remain unless we take active steps 
on our own account. The other part, which in all likelihood is 
about to be realised with little delay, does not promise to affect 
our interests very sensibly. We cannot be indifferent, of course, 
to any project which may increase the value of either the Ottoman 
or the German factor in the Eastern Question; but we may 
safely disregard croakings concerning strategic danger offered to 
India by a railway which will set troops down at a point over 500 
miles up a river navigated with difficulty by small stern-wheelers 
and unfortified. Nor even in peace time will our Eastern pos- 
sessions feel the Bagdad railway to any appreciable extent. As 
a commercial route, involving, as it will,a double transfer of 
freight—at Bagdad and at Basra—it can hardly hope to compete 
with the Suez Canal. As a passenger route, to supersede the 
Red Sea, its prospects have been as unduly magnified in German 
publications as those of the Euphrates Valley route were 
magnified in English prospectuses. It has been prophesied 
that it will carry 90 per cent. of the Indian passenger traffic. 
For our part, we shall wonder if it carries the fourth of that. 
The time occupied in transit from Constantinople to Bagdad will 
be about 120 hours, unless the new permanent way be of a very 
different character to that of the existing section of the line; and 
the proverbial heat of the Red Sea is no worse than the windless 
reek, varied by simoon, which, for a great part of the year, pre- 
vails in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. Even for the con- 
veyance of the Indian mails, we venture to prophesy that the 
Bagdad line will not be used until security and regularity of 
running can be guaranteed to a degree not hitherto attained 
upon railways in Turkish Asia. 

D. G. HOGARTH. 


HOME THROUGH SIBERIA 


Habarofska, May 20, 1go1.—I started from Shanghai with a 
vague hope that, arrived at Vladivostok, I should be able to 
take a through ticket, and thus be guided as to the direct 
route. All I knew was that from Vladivostok to Habarofska 
you travelled by train in something like thirty hours, from 
there to Blagovestschensk—the scene of last summer’s ghastly 
massacre—by steamer, then by another smaller steamer to 
Strétensk, thence to Irkutsk somehow by train, and that from 
Irkutsk twice a week there was a train de luxe to Moscow 
with every comfort. In the first instance, it took me a very 
long time to get from Shanghai to Vladivostok, the comfortable 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha line finding it only worth while to run one 
boat instead of two, trade having fallen off owing to the very high 
preferential duties the Russians have put on against English and 
American goods—twenty-two cents on a pound weight of paper, 
which might cost eight cents, and twenty cents on each pound 
weight of canned peaches, and the like. There was not a room 
to be had at Vladivostok—this is said to be its normal condition, 
but a large new hotel is building—and as all the steamers from 
Habarofska up the Amur were already booked for ever so long, 
I at once presented my letter of introduction to the Governor, 
General Tchitchagoff, an ideal Russian general, tall and slight 
and delightful. He strongly advised my waiting till I could hear 
of a place in a steamer ; but, I urged, some one might fall ill and 
leave a vacancy at the last moment, and in reality I had not so 
far got anywhere to wait, for the steamer was naturally going 
away again ; so then he telegraphed that I was leaving by the 
train next day, and that either room must be found for me ona 
steamer, or, if that were impossible, in an hotel, for at Habarof- 
ska, too, they were said to be all full. ‘You will be met by the 
head of the police,” he added, and I at once felt quite safe. 
“ But at Irkutsk,” I pleaded, “ might I not get into some diffi- 
culty ?” “You could not get into any difficulty at Irkutsk. At 
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Strétensk perhaps. But I have already telegraphed to Strétensk 
that an officer shall meet you there. You speak French and 
German? Ah, that is all right. The captain who meets you at 
Habarofska is a German.” Every one had told me that with 
French and German I should get on perfectly, but they would 
really be much more useful in England than in Eastern Siberia. 
We do at least print our menus in French. 

Vladivostok is finely situated, but if it is exactly like Constan- 
tinople—its harbour is called the Golden Horn—Constantinople 
must be a great deal less beautiful than I have believed. It is a 
terribly dusty, windy place, with a number of fine new buildings, 
and during two months, at least, of summer is said to be all fogs. 
It is also full of Chinese and Coreans, by whom everything done 
is said to be done, and 1500 more Chinese were just arriving in 
asteamer. They came from Shantung, known of late as the 
German province, one of the poorest and most ignorant parts of 
China. I did not find it the least interesting, any more than the line 
of rail thence, at first skirting the sea, with rather pretty views, then 
through very desolate flat country, after that through woods of fir 
and silver birch, gradually becoming hilly. At the stations, on the 
other hand, the people were full of interest. There was always 
a row of women selling milk and bread, with fair madonna faces, 
and clothed in deep red and white cotton gowns, with hand- 
kerchiefs tied over their heads; and groups that looked like 
emigrants camping out beside their worldly possessions, but I 
was told that they were only people come into market. From the 
train would spring out a dusty tangle of soldiers, some looking 
very fierce in round fur caps, rather like our Grenadiers’ bear- 
skins cut short and rounded, only the fur standing out in fierce 
shocks all round their faces, some in white summer clothes, some 
in winter coats. Then there would be Coreans, Chinese, Japanese, 
and smart-looking Russian officers. We passed the station where 
the general who lately commanded in Peking is quartered, and 
saw officers coming in with those huge Chinese red leather 
pockets covered with gilded Chinese characters and_ bats, 
signifying happiness. 

Habarofska, situated among hills on the right hand of the 
Ussuri, just where the Amur makes a great curve to receive it, is 
so like a Canadian town on the Pacific coast that it seemed quite 
odd to see all the men in Russian uniform, always driving as fast 
as possible in two-horse droskies, with coachmen in long, black, 
full-skirted, sleeveless coats and red shirts, and rather coquettish 
little high hats with very narrow twirled brims. The worst class 
of the very mixed population, I was told, are the Armenians, 
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though, as in all this population of 18,000 there have been only 
two murders in the last three years, this does not seem to be 
saying a great deal. My informant, of course, was the head of 
the police, who received me standing very erect in a beautiful 
white uniform with a long grey overcoat, such as every Russian 
officer wears there; and Habarofska is nothing but a large garrison 
town, or a village of generals, as my friends there called it. 

What I understand less than ever after coming this way is the 
idea of the irresistible wave of overflowing Russian population, 
that must sweep down and engulf Manchuria, seeing this country 
is hardly peopled at all, and that so far it is quite the other way, 
the overflowing population of China and Corea brimming over 
and doing all the work done in Eastern Siberia. Even in this 
British Columbian town there is a strong Manchu element, the 
roads are as wide as in Peking, also full of ruts, so that driving in 
a drosky moves one about more than walking. The roofs of 
the churches and many of the public buildings, though not of 
glittering tiles as in Peking, are at least painted green, and when 
the people go into church they offer candles and light them before 
the different images, and k’o feo, or prostrate themselves, and 
knock their heads upon the floor as they do all over China in 
Buddhist temples. Of course, I remember now seeing this in 
the Russian church at Geneva and in London, but it looks more 
exactly the same thing when one sees a peasant or soldier do it 
with just the same dumb, dazed expression the Chinese so often 
wear. 

Last year all the soldiers went away to China, so that arms were 
served out to civilians to defend themselves, and the people at 
Habarofska think those at Blagovestschensk must have been 
panic-stricken to have committed such a dreadful massacre. No 
officer responsible for it has committed suicide since, as the news- 
papers reported, and it cannot have been General Gribsky’s fault, 
the Governor, he is so well known as the kindest of men. They 
say : “It was not our men who were cruel in China. It was the 
other nations. Oh, you have no idea what the Germans are!” 
And first one, then another, says: “Our soldiers used to write 
home, and I have seen their letters—‘ Dear Mama, you will not 
believe what dreadful things are done here. The Germans make 
the Chinese dig pits, and then order them to get inside and cover 
them up all alive.’”” God knows if this is true, but certainly many 


English soldiers and sailors have told me how they marched 
behind the Russians, and found everything killed—women, babies, 
dogs, cocks—everything slashed at and nothing living left. More- 
over, another lady tells me all the soldiers who went from here 
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were either Bouriats—that is, Mongols under Russian rule—or 
the outcome of mixed unions between Russians and Mongols. 
The soldiers at Vladivostok looked like this, and as dirty as 
possible. The soldiers at Habarofska look clean, and so good- 
humoured, as if they had been sucking sugar ever since they were 
born. 

All the tidily dressed little girls going to school—and of course 
they are all going to school—look for all the world like little 
Canadian girls going to school; but the boys do not look at all 
like Canadian boys, for they are in the Cadets’ School, dressed 
like little soldiers, and already well drilled, so that they blush- 
ingly put their feet together and make the most beautiful bows. 
It is the peasant women’s expression, however, that strikes 
me the most: they look for the most part as if they had 
thought and felt so much, and were women of great width of 
character. 

A law that strikes me as curious is that no Russian may return 
into the Russian dominions, if he has changed his religion. Thus 
the vilest of the vile may, but not Roman Catholics or Protestants 
from conviction. When I taxed the waiter here with not under- 
standing my Russian because he was Japanese, he said, “No! 
Russian.” It was impossible to believe that, and it turned out he 
was a Corean. “ But I am Orthodox, I am Orthodox,” the poor 
fellow repeated. 

I at last succeeded in getting a place in the third post boat of 
the season, sailing May 21. Never was any one more astonished 
than I when it was granted to me. People were weeping for 
places, the whole traffic having been disorganised by twenty- 
seven nurses, coming back from the China War, having been 
suddenly precipitated on to the last already overfull post boat. 
Simply out of idleness I walked on to the Baron Korff,found that 
it was a splendid large boat, and after examining all the accommo- 
dation, no one interfering with me, saw the usual group of captain 
and agents sitting round a table, and asked if I could have at least 
acorner anywhere. It was contrary to their rules, thev said, to 
put up any one in that way, but in the end they gave me a place, 
and I took care to pay for it there and then, that there might be 
no mistake, 

Blagovestschensk, May 27, Whit-monday.—I believe it was partly 
the horror I felt at the very name of this city, that made me come 
this way. It was difficult sitting under the trees on the promenade 
by the river, watching the Sunday crowd, to believe that these 
people—these—only last summer drove all their Chinese servants 
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them to the number of 5000. “If it had not been their own 
faithful servants no one would have said a word,” said a Russian 
lady. “But that they should do that!” “It was all a mistake. 
No one intended it,” said a most kind-hearted Russian official. “I 
cannot think how it occurred. The only way I can explain it is 
that there must have been a mistake about a telegram. General 
Gribsky telegraphed to the Governor at Habarofska, when the 
Chinese on the opposite bank of the river attacked the Russians, 
asking for instructions, and the Governor telegraphed back, ‘In 
war, burn and destroy,’ and they did not notice the ‘In war,’ 
and just drove into the river all the Chinese in Blagovestschensk, 
and when the poor women threw their children on to the shore 
begging them at least to save their children, they killed the 
children with their swords. It was never intended at all. No 
one ever meant that.” 

Walking along by the river side watching all the holiday makers 
it seemed impossible to believe in the scene, in which the very 
people I saw must have been the actors. Over there on the 
opposite shore I could with difficulty discern some ruined remains 
of what had been Sahaline. We had already on the four-days 
voyage up passed by two ruined Chinese villages, or towns, burnt 
last summer—I did not see Aigun—it is supposed the people 
from them may have escaped into the interior of Manchuria, but 
it is noteworty that Jules Legras in 1898, in his charming En 
Sibérie, writes of all the cultivation he sees being done by the 
hands of Chinese, and the Russians consoling themselves even 
then, in 1898, by saying: “Bah! One fine day we will drive them 
all out.” 

The evening lights and placid green reflections make of the 
Amur a very pretty river, but although we have passed the 
wooded hills of the Khine-ghana, through which the river winds 
for about twenty-five miles, greatly narrowed, yet there is nothing 
so far to make one specially wish to see it. Though one evening 
the many islands, the diversity of channels, the hardihood of the 
pairs of wild ducks, who would hardly trouble to rise even when 
we were quite near, together with the sweet songs of some 
other birds—unknown—and a long drawn-out beautiful sunset, 
altogether constituted a scene of great charm. 

It is touching to see house after house with all its garden in its 
windows. But in spite of a certain appearance of wealth, this 
place illustrates somewhat strikingly the statement, which I had 
not realised before coming here, that there is in Siberia neither 
nobility nor aristocracy. Had there been any leaders among the 
people surely the massacre of last year could not have been 
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committed, even hada governor misunderstood another governor's 
telegram. 

| happened to hear of an amateur who sold his photographs, 
and, as I continued to praise them, he said at last he had others, 
and then produced a set full of interest—the steamer that was 
stopped by the Manchus at Aigun, forty versts below Blagovest- 
schensk, and fired upon, thus beginning the war in those parts, 
as the-Russians say ; the service held upon the first steamer sent 
out with Russian soldiers to fight against the Manchus ; the first 
steamer to break the blockade after no steamer had come up 
river for nineteen days. There it was, all dressed with captured 
Chinese flags, bringing back sick and wounded, and all the people 
of Blagovestschensk crowding on to the Bund and into the public 
garden to welcome it, evidently full of joy. “There were not 
less than 4000 killed at Aigun, certainly,” said the photographer 
gravely. But the surgeon-major of a Cossack regiment said to 
me afterwards, “ Why it was a big city—27,000 inhabitants—and 
they were all killed—all! Look at this photograph of General 
Gribsky, the Governor ; he is, you know, the Attaman, the head 
of all the Cossacks of the district, and holds a quite exceptional 
position. Oh! you think him handsome. He is certainly. But 
do you not think there is something very cruel in his face?” 
There was certainly. A ruthless man he looked! There was a 
picture of the religious service held at Sahaline. “ After the 
destruction of it?” I asked. “A thanksgiving service for its 
being now a Russian post.” Even its name blotted out and 
changed into Ilinsky Post, and there, of course, was Gribsky, the 
Governor, prominent! “And four Popes assisted !” remarked a 
Russian naval officer, in a tone of great contempt for them, when 
he saw the picture. “ You know Gribsky has been reprimanded, 
very decidedly reprimanded, by our Emperor,” said another. I 
have since heard that General Orlov, in command of the expe- 
ditionary force into Manchuria from the west, was also repri- 
manded, and that he used to append to his telegrams, “I entreat 
to be allowed to spare the peaceful inhabitants.” There was still 
another photograph, taken by Gribsky’s order, of the ruins yet 
smoking, and a party of ladies of Blagovestschensk in the fore- 
ground gone over to enjoy the spectacle. There was also a 
photograph of the ruins of Aigun, and of course others of the 
Cossacks as they came back in the winter, wearing Chinese caps 
or clothes, or anything they had been able to get hold of ; as also 
of the volunteers who had been called out to serve. I had not 
realised before that all these Cossacks of the Amur, having been 
transported here by Government, have had lands assigned them, 
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and are one and all bound to serve for four years, some time or 
other, before they are forty. And those who serve have nothing 
given them, and have always to be ready, at two hours notice, to 
go anywhere, do anything, so, naturally, it must be very difficult 
to control them. It is, however, evident from these photographs 
that at the time these massacres were considered religious duties 
rather than things to be ashamed of and passed over in doubt 
and uncertainty as now. 

Curiously enough I see no drinking, and think sadly how much 
one generally sees amongst Europeans on even the shortest 
voyage in China. 

Irkutsk, Fune 13.—Some of the cliffs are very fine. Khorsa- 
koff’s, on the top of which all the Cossacks of the district assemble 
and give the Cossack Hourra when a Governor passes, I was 
assured was 800 feet high. The evening of our second day out 
from Blagovestschensk we passed the wonderful burning moun- 
tain. The river took two right-angled turns and on the left or 
Russian bank there was a white cliff with yellowscrees of broken 
fragments, and every here and there, in somewhat interrupted 
lines under the highest parts of the cliffs, smoke coming out 
through coal blackened by burning. I am told it is coal not 
quite formed, that burns by reason of the pressure. Among the 
fir-trees behind clouds of smoke were rising. The Russians 
declare there is no sulphur there, nor any connection with the 
naphtha springs we passed the night before, but without seeing 
them. 

Our new steamer is altogether too crowded for comfort, whilst 
all the steamers we meet seem full to bursting of emigrants from 
Little Russia, coming to be given lands, and as a rule people say, 
not to work upon them ; but we met one that for a while seemed 
to make the whole river grow sadder. It was just then a very 
still, peaceful scene, and there came floating down the river from 
the west a steamer, that at once attracted my attention by some- 
thing stiff about the way in which the soldiers stood on the deck 
in front, and then I saw there were other soldiers standing 
equally stiffly aft, and gradually I became aware the passengers 
were within a cage as it were; first, a compartment of women, 
all trying to look out ; then a larger compartment of men, equally 
full, and all trying to see out too, but all alike behind a grating. 
It seemed to darken all the scene to think of human beings who 
thus have to be treated like wild beasts. On our own steamer 
we have a man whose walk made me pity him. ‘ Whenever you 
see a man take those little steps, carrying his hands in front like 
that,” said the Cossack doctor, “ you may know he has worn a 
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chain for fifteen or twenty years, and has had his hands chained 
in front too probably.” It is sad! But, seeing what human 
beings walk about without chains, I am not for unchaining all 
the others at once. If only the right ones get behind the bars ! 
In any case it is pitiful. And those caged men and women, with 
soldiers on guard fore and aft, steaming in a splashing stern- 
wheeler down the long, lovely reaches of the Amur, will remain 
a memory for ever. 

From Strétensk to Irkutsk the railway journey is so arranged as 
to tire the strongest. The last day, the fourth, be it noted, we 
were told we should arrive at Lake Baikal at 3.30 A.M., and then 
the customs would come and examine all our little things, so most 
ladies said they should not undress, but we did not get on to our 
steamer, the Angara, till after eight. Those were a tiresome four 
hours. Then when we arrived at Baikal Station on the other side of 
the lake we were kept waiting for three mortal hours with nothing 
even to eat by way of amusement, for every one had eaten every- 
thing they could at the excellent steamer restaurant. In all 
stations one sees crowds of people wearily camping round their 
worldly possessions, but now my first-class fellow passengers 
were brought down to the ground in like manner, for there was 
not room for half of them in the little waiting-rroom. And they all 
seemed to grow crossin the process. Itistrying. With difficulty 
you collar a porter, count your things over with him, with diff- 
culty keep up with him whilst he goes always a very long way with 
the lightest, then watch over them till he returns with the others. 
Then you watch and watch till you can engage another porter for 
the train, count the things over with him, and there you wait, and 
keep an eye upon them and upon him for three mortal hours, 
never knowing in the least when the final moment will come at 
which you stand two deep, owner and porter, in line, always 
it seems to me like so many tigers ready to spring on the 
tardy train. “Do you not see, Madame, there is my sword ?” 
“Pardon, but is not coupé for ladies written outside?” Every 
man’s hand is against every man for the minute. Only after- 
wards comes the “1 hope you are comfortably seated, &c.” I did 
not sit on the floor brooding over my bags like my friends at 
Baikal, being too much interested in the prisoners, who had been 
travelling by the train we were to get into, behind barred windows 
and guarded by soldiers with very blunt bayonets. They were 
going all ways, for some had got down out of our train at Verkhne 
Oudinsk, among them a Chinese. I felt so sorry for him, I asked 
leave to talk to him, and there seemed to be no objection, only I 
heard the sergeant always asking what I said, and it was quite a 
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little lesson to hear the translation. What struck me most, how- 
ever, was the change in the man’sexpression. He looked asullen, 
very hang-dog sort of Chinaman, but after a little chat I should 
have been quite ready to have engaged him as a servant on the 
strength of his very bright, pleasant countenance. The hang-dog 
look was there again, however, as the poor fellow was marched 
off. He would not tell me what he had done or was supposed to 
have done; but I noticed he had almost no worldly posses- 
sions, whilst some of his Russian fellow prisoners had a 
great many, some beautiful rolls of rugs with fine new straps. 
A number more prisoners crossed the Baikal with us, and then 
the train, that was to take us away, arrived with three carriages 
full. So, instead of watching my possessions, I was seeing the 
prisoners helped out of the carriages—the men are almost always 
helped, for the carriages are very high, and with their feet shackled 
by heavy chains they can hardly manage the big step. They 
have a very disfiguring dress, but the ugliest part is having half 
the hair shaved off both head and face. The women also have 
half their heads shaved, but they keep them covered with shawls. 
They all looked a very dreadful set, and when the men went 
jumping along to get their food with their chains clanking it 
almost made me laugh, it looked so funny, though I had been 
near crying over them for some time before. For it is an awful 
thought, these numbers of human beings entrained this way and 
that in chains and guarded for fear of the harm they would do if 
let loose. After photographing them I went to the end of the 
jetty and enjoyed the wonderfully bright green lights in the clear 
waters of the Baikal Lake. The shimmering waters were wonder- 
fully translucent and vivid, the mountains on the side we came 
from had much snow upon them, and the lake is a fine lake, but 
the bit we saw does not approach for beauty the Lake of Geneva, 
nor half a dozen other lakes I could name. Just where the 
Angara flows out to join the Yenisei and so proceeds to the 
Arctic Ocean really is a fine bit. But I have seen no scenery yet 
specially worth coming to see, unless the fantastically varied 
Shilka would be in favourable weather—we saw it dimly through 
the smoke of forest fires. The Angara, however, greatly fascinated 
me. The formation is conglomerate—rather new and loose— 
with coal. Two young engineers, who had been five days camp- 
ing out on the Taiga after big game, had found indications of a 
gold mine, and were greatly excited, thinking what a splendid 
site it would be with water carriage at the door. But it is a very 
difficult river to navigate, so strong a current, and with very little 
water, seeing how widely it spreads out. In any other country 
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but Siberia we should have arrived at Irkutsk by noon ; as it was, 
we arrived just after sunset, and, alas! before doing so, between 
us and the river we saw overturned a great locomotive and tender, 
where a freight train had been smashed up a few days before and 
six persons killed, as I was told. I have made no comments upon 
the railroad, knowing my own ignorance, but could not help 
noticing that the bank had been cut away to let the train run 
along by the Angara, and instead of having been sloped it had 
been cut perpendicularly, even in some parts leaving the top 
overhanging. We had to wait whilst a recent fall of earth was 
cleared away; it had been only a few stones that had fallen and 
turned the engine of the freight train off the lines. Any day a 
big accident may occur. One cannot understand how it should 
not have done so already. Perhaps it has. It certainly will, 
unless some steps be taken to cut away the overhanging bank. 
There is not even a cow-catcher on the engine. We killed a 
cow, and were pulled up short in consequence once. There is 
no pilot-engine going before to see that all is in order for the 
train. Some high official is supposed every month to go over the 
lines. I was assured he had not done so for a year. 

We have now to wait from Tuesday evening till Friday night, 
or rather Saturday morning, 12.30, for the express, and even at 
the booking-office here they have no time-table, and at first tell 
me I shall not arrive at Moscow till Sunday week, then say, “ No, 
it must be Saturday week, for trains arrive at Moscow Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, and you cannot arrive on Tuesday. Oh! the hour? 
Seven o’clock by Petersburg time, I believe. Well, that will be 
about the same as at Moscow.” 

In all these Siberian cities the museums are a great pleasure, 
serving as illustrated handbooks to the locality, and, the young 
curator being kind enough to devote a morning of his holidays to 
me, I learned more than I otherwise could have done, for it 
seems so absurd that all Irkutsk should have gone out of town 
for the summer just as if it were Naples or New York. I suppose, 
whenever I arrive at Nova Zembla, I shall be told people have 
gone away for the hot weather just as in other places. Here 
everything is already shut up till mid September, and a great part 
of it is being rebuilt. When there is the new bridge over the 
Angara, leading from the grand new station to the new hotel, 
travellers will probably find the place quite different ; but not as 
different as it must be now from what it was, when prehistoric 
men, whose relics I saw at the museum, lived just here where 
Irkutsk now stands, through the ages of stone, of bronze, and of 
iron, using nephrite whose edge is still sharp for axe-heads, and 
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carving mammoths’ teeth cunningly. Such mammoths, too, to 
judge by their enormous tusks! When I saw the lumps of 
beautiful blue lapis lazuli from the south of Lake Baikal I wished 
I could have gone for an excursion or two there. When, how- 
ever, I saw the large elks with many-branched antlers, and the 
dreadfully fierce-looking wild cattle with their curiously flattened 
horns, that are still wandering about Lake Baikal, I was not so 
sure. But the people always interest me most, and there were 
models of a couple from Yakoutsk, apparently the original Turks, 
with Turkish ornaments and accessories all round them. Then 
there were decadent Bouriats with wizened cheeks and battered- 
looking mandarins’ hats, and Mongols, and another race, closely 
approaching both, and again so like the Tartars. Truly these 
museums are a revelation as to the number and diversity of races 
that Russia is trying to govern, and show, as | did not understand 
before, at how many points her interests and those of her subjects 
come into contact inevitably with those of Manchuria, China, and 
Thibet. 

But the chief feature of Irkutsk is the multiplicity of churches, 
and the Russians are evidently sufficiently akin to the Chinese to 
know how to place their buildings so as to be an’ ornament to 
their surroundings. These churches, with their many green- 
roofed domes and delicate green spires shooting heavenwards, 
look as if they were but the natural efflorescence of the groves, 
among which they are so often placed. For the rest, the city has 
mostly wooden foot pavements, and is apt to be hidden in a 
cloud of dust. But from the hill behind the station Irkutsk, 
seen thus from afar, looks wonderfully beautiful, even more so 
than Moscow, and there is one feature inside of it that gave me 
great pleasure—it is the number of young women, generally with 
cropped heads and unduly big waists, but evidently brimming 
over with good spirits. I wished so much I could talk to them 
and hear their ideas, for undoubtedly they are full of ideas. I 
shall always think of Irkutsk as the city of merry young women. 
And if girls in such good spirits cannot help a city forward in the 
right direction I do not know who can. 

I have written so much of the difficulties of the journey as to 
pass over many of the emotions aroused by it. Before reaching 
Lake Baikal we crossed by a fine bridge a river, that had been for 
some time impressing me by its air of grandeur and mystery. 
When I learnt that it was the Selenga flowing into the Baikal 
from the sacred city of Urga I felt that my interest in it was 
accounted for; though even to myself I cannot quite explain the 
fascination it exercised from the first. The captain who brought 
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us across the Baikal in the Angara, a strong steamer built by 
Armstrong, had been with Captain Wiggins up the Yenisei. We 
met the big Baikal, which takes three trains aboard, but ours 
only took us as passengers like any ordinary steamer. And 
neither is really strong enough for the lake, my captain said. 
He was the first Russian I had met who could really talk English. 
He talked it well. 

Before entering upon all the comforts of the International 
Express, | must add that I at least have seen nothing of those 
terrible insects of which one hears so much, and that sanitary 
appliances are decidedly better than I have found them in 
Southern Europe; nowhere yet, however, have I had bedclothes 
offered me, nor got them when I have asked for them, nor, I am 
sure, should I have liked to have used them if [| had. 

Crossing to England. une 2.—The train de luxe from Irkutsk 
to Moscow in nine days and nights all but five hours is very 
comfortable, and all its excellent patents work perfectly, the route 
also is much fuller of interest than I anticipated, and certainly 
Siberia is far more beautiful than the portions of Russia, Poland, 
Germany, and Holland I have since traversed. Only on the 
fourth day do the steppes begin, and even then there were 
almost always trees. Till then the country had been quite park- 
like, clumps of silver birch and fir or scattered trees placed as 
they would be in an English park, and the grass green and full of 
flowers, hardly any of those dreary stretches of burnt trees, that 
so disfigure the Canadian Pacific Railway, whilst the Taiga or 
virgin forest beyond looked much less virgin and savage than it 
does in Canada. I shall not easily forget one forest glade all rosy 
with single pink peonies. As a rule, the flowers were yellow lilies 
and purple columbines in great profusion, together with very 
bright blue forget-me-nots and orange yellow globe-flowers, and 
meadow-sweet. But there were innumerable others. The great 
interest, however, was the huge rivers and the bridges over them, 
and the overcrowded trains we met or passed full of such extra- 
ordinary types in such varied national costumes. I unfortunately 
missed seing the Ob, the biggest river in Asia, but I sat up next 
night to see the Irtish, at Omsk, with the longest bridge. Before 
that on our second day out we crossed the Yenisei, a very fine- 
looking river, with low but very striking cliffs on its left bank, 
where we crossed it near Krasnoiarsk ; and the Admiral’s Flag 
Lieutenant, who shared my lavatory with me and had been 
stationed there in a schooner, told me how fine the scenery was 
round about. Again on our seventh day we passed the grand 
Volga with enormously long rafts like serpents of huge tree trunks 
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winding about on it, and many steamers, and huge tanks for the 
naphtha oil they bring up to Batrak from Batum—these tanks are 
said to be five times as deep below the earth as they stand up 
above it—and besides that we crossed the pleasant-looking Tom 
and many other rivers, but the most delightful was the White Ufa, 
which we followed down from the exceedingly pretty Ural—on 
our sixth day—from where it was quite a brook to where it cut 
through defiles on and on till at last rafts floated upon it, and then 
steamers, and it became a workaday river. The ascent of the 
Urals is perfectly delightful; they look as if one might spend 
pleasant weeks among them making excursions along their lovely 
roads. We passed by a bath, where people go for a Koumiss 
cure, Davlekanovo, full of Tartars in costume. Before that we 
passed a Khirghese town, Petropawlovsk, and every now and then 
met parties of Mohammedans with women partly unveiled and 
very haughty, and all the time there were quaintly costumed 
peasants from Little Russia and Great Russia crowding east to get 
the lands the Government gives to those who go. And one train 
we passed made one think a great deal. It was like all the 
others, so over full ; and all the front carriages were full of men 
behind bars; men who had served their time as criminals in 
Siberia, and were going back now pardoned, but still as criminals 
under a guard. And behind them were carriages full of their 
wives and children and grandchildren, for many of them had 
been thirty years in Siberia. A lady from Irkutsk told me how 
her cook had only served six years but was always begging her to 
get a written permission for him to go back. He has married in 
Siberia and got a child, and his wife keeps a servant and is quite 
by way of being grand, and he, I was assured, looks quite like 
a fine gentleman when not cooking, but when he goes back it 
must be behind bars and guarded, and in company—such close 
company too !—with allthe other criminals. Itseems hard. How 
difficult it must make it to settle down into any new way of life 
at home ! 

At Kurgan and Slatoust, on either side of the Urals, people all 
rush out to buy specimens of crystals and the less precious stones, 
knives and swords, or ironwork, or worked alabaster, or nephrite. 
It was quite a relief to buy something besides milk. There had 
been, so far, no luxuries of any kind. That must make it hard 
for people to live. Near Krasnoiarsk I was told that the people 
of late had stolen the woodwork of the bridges several times, so 
as to make work for themselves, there being none to be had. 
But whether what I am told is true I never know. 

The last two days after crossing the Volga were the least 
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interesting ; but even then, as one drew near to Moscow, Russia 
seemed a very pleasant country. 

From Vladivostok to London I travelled for twenty-six days, 
but had besides compulsorily to spend fifteen days in delays 
—forty-one days altogether. The trip from Nagasaki to Lon- 
don, including four days at Nagasaki, cost me only £58, 
hotels and all, and for that I got two days in marvellous Moscow 
and a day at Berlin too, where, what with the birds singing and 
all the linden-trees in flower, 1 had the most delightful taste of 
spring in Europe to add to the kaleidoscopic series of impressions, 
that I only hope I shall retain, but of which already one is 
pressing another out of my brain. For, as I write, there rises up 
before me a confused vision of long-haired priests, with Christ- 
like faces, of good-natured, kindly, foolish-looking soldiers, of 
crowded prisoners, of beautiful Slav faces, of huge rivers, of 
millions and millions of silver birch-trees, of butterflies waking 
to life in clusters of a thousand or more at a time, of Cafghans, 
of Khirghese, of Yurtas by the way, of gipsies going to the Amur, 
Little Russians and Great Russians, and busy, go-ahead Berlin, 
of Moscow with its pictured walls and august faces, that made me 
thrill with emotion even after my nine days’ train, of far-away 
Vladivostok and the courteous, kindly head of the police at 
Habarofska, of Chinese smiling friendlily at meas I greeted them, 
and Coreans—said to be such hard workers outside of their own 
country—and all the way not one single English man or woman 
till yesterday. It seems strange, and, what is worse is, I do not 
think we are wanted either. 

ALICIA LITTLE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST 


MY FIRST POST 


In September 1849 Lord Palmerston nominated me to an 
Attachéship at Washington. I was first put to work in the 
French Department of the Foreign Office, of which James Murray 
(afterwards Assistant Under-Secretary of State) was the head. 
One day, at the end of October, Forster, one of the most amiable 
of the Senior Clerks, sent for me to his room, I forget under what 
pretext, and I found there with him a carefully dressed gentleman 
of middle age, with delicate features, prematurely white hair, and 
emaciated, slightly bent frame. “This,” said Forster, in intro- 
ducing me to him, “is Mr. Abercromby, her Majesty’s Minister 
at Turin.” I was being “trotted out,” as it afterwards appeared, 
and met with approval, for a few days later I heard to my great 
joy that my destination was changed, and that I would shortly 
have to go out to Turin with Mr. Abercromby, instead of to 
Washington with Sir Henry Bulwer. 


I started for my post early in November, spending a few days 
at Nice, with my relations, on my way thither. 


*It was a long, weary drive from Coni to Turin, the Corriere 
rumbling into the Piedmontese capital at last in the raw, foggy 
dawn of a November Sunday. I was glad to tumble into bed for 
a few hours at the Hotel Trombetta, but, after breakfast, at once 
sallied forth in quest of the Legation, which then occupied part 
of the Palais La Cisterna at the corner of the Rue St. Philippe 
and the Rue Madonna degli Angeli. When I was ushered into 
my chief's library, I found him on the point of reading the Morning 
Service (there being no English chaplain or congregation at 
Turin), and feeling somewhat shy and ill at ease, I was not sorry 
to have to drop on my knees without further ceremony. I fear | 


* Written almost entirely in the years 1873-76. 
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paid but little attention to my devotions, for, in the midst of them, 
there came crashing down the street a military band (next to the 
Austrian, the Sardinian bands were of rare excellence) playing— 
how strange it seems that, at this distance of time, I should still 
remember it—the march out of Verdi’s Macbeth. The band passed 
by, and, the short service being soon over, I was introduced 
to Lady Mary Abercromby* and to my fellow Attaché, de 
Salis. The Elliots are a remarkably swarthy, Southern-looking 
race, and Lady Mary had the family complexion and dark, lustrous 
eyes which at once beamed on me with kindness. Indeed, I never 
had a truer or more valuable friend than she proved to the raw, 
inexperienced youth I still was at this time. She was gentleness, 
tact, delicacy, and sound womanly sense personified. A clever, 
though somewhat ridiculous, American lady once said of her in 
my hearing that she was “a singularly well-balanced woman,” 
and allowing for the oddity of the expression, it well described a 
nature in which both heart and head happily combined, neither 
encroaching unduly on the realm of the other. Of my first chief 
and his wife I shall ever preserve a grateful recollection. Aber- 
cromby was thoroughly amiable and considerate, and treated me 
from the first as one of the family. Among other traditions of a 
former age, he kept up the good old habit of having his staff, which 
consisted of Lettsom, de Salis, and myself, to dinner with him every 
day—a custom more honoured now in the breach than in the 
Observance. Autres temps autres meurs; the patriarchal element 
has disappeared from diplomacy no less than from other walks 
of life. 

De Salis looked after me for the rest of the day, making me 
acquainted with some of the junior members of the Corps 
Diplomatique—such as the Belgian Secretary, Pycke van 
Petteghem, and the Spaniard, Ligués y Bardaji—and taking me 
to the theatre in the evening. I can see the house now with its 
utterly foreign, Italian aspect as though it had been yesterday, 
although of the performance I remember nothing. In my juvenile 
self-consciousness I myself was to myself “the star” of the 
evening. Was not this my first appearance on the public stage, 
in the character of no less a personage than an Aftaché 
@’Ambassade? 1 recollect the wife of a distinguished diplomatist 
once saying to me that she knew of only two really enviable 
positions in the service—those of an Attaché and of an Am- 
bassadress. I can never hope to test the delights of the latter 
station, but cannot help indulging in a retrospective smile 
of pity and amusement at thoughts of the intoxication with 
* (Née Elliot) eldest daughter of the second Earl of Minto. 
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which I was filled by the former—Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum 
sumus ! 

From my new colleagues I heard little that was favourable of 
the native society, but prudently resolved to judge of it for myself. 
At first, of course, I lived mostly in the diplomatic set, which con- 
tained many pleasant elements. The Prussian Minister, Count 
Henry Redern, a somewhat pompous type of the old diplomatist, 
in striking contrast to his charming, lively Austrian wife (a 
Princesse Odescalchi), kept the best house in the place. The 
Rederns were soon rivalled in hospitality by my kind friends, the 
Apponyis, who came, about this time, to renew the diplomatic 
relations that had been broken off by the war which ended on the 
field of Novara. The French Minister, when I first arrived, was 
Prince Lucien Murat, whose beautiful and accomplished daughter 
afterwards married the young Duc de Mouchy, but who, personally, 
was not remarkable for much dignity or refinement. Neverthe- 
less, I recollect a neat, though singular, reply he made one day 
to Count Apponyi, who, when encomiums were passed on the 
nerve which young Joachim Murat, then quite a boy, had shown 
in riding a very unmanageable horse in the public promenade of 
the Valentino, observed that pluck was to be expected of one who 
bore his name. “ Oui,” replied the father, “ il en est du courage 
comme de la goutte; il saute une génération.” This son of the 
brilliant Hussar King of Naples had the foolish weakness to wear 
habitually the very unbecoming uniform of colonel of a Legion 
of the Paris National Guard, which made him somewhat ridiculous 
in the eyes of Piedmontese military society. He soon resigned 
his diplomatic appointment, and was succeeded first by Ferdinand 
Barrot (a brother of Odilon), and then by Hys de Butenval, one 
of the most physically hideous but most amusing of Frenchmen. 
We had, too, a Portuguese Minister of the name of Lobo de Moira; 
a stout, quick-witted Southerner, who was excellent company, 
and was as popular at Turin as he afterwards became at St. 
Petersburg, where he died a few years ago. 

I have not yet spoken of my own immediate colleagues of the 
Legation. De Salis left Turin and the service so soon after my 
arrival that my acquaintance with him was but short, but he was 
much liked by all who knew him.* The paid Attaché, William 
Garrow Lettsom, was my first teacher, as it were, in the routine 
of diplomatic work—a very efficient and kind one, although with 
him the bitterness of hope deferred and the sense of ill-requited 

* Count John Francis de Salis, who was the head of the English branch 


of the great Grisons family, died some years ago on his estate at Hillingdon 
near London. His son has succeeded him in our diplomatic service. 
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service had done their best to sour a most amiable disposition. 
He was many years my senior, and at heart hated the profession 
that had used him so ill. His passion was astronomy, and his 
nights were mostly spent in serene contemplation on the towers 
of the Palazzo Madama in company with the illustrious Plana. 
He retired on a pension not long ago, after holding for ten 
years the post of Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General at 
Montevideo. 

Much the most notable character of the Legation was its First 
Secretary, Dick Bingham, a man of great parts, but of violent 
passions and utterly ungovernable temper. He was at daggers 
drawn with Abercromby, whom he systematically opposed in 
everything. In politics he was Austrian to the backbone, and 
spent the best part of his time at Milan, in the intimacy of 
Radetzky and his staff. In order to understand how distasteful 
this was to our excellent chief, it should be explained that 
Abercromby was a Whig of the Whigs, the son-in-law of Lord 
Minto, “of the sentimental journey,”* and that both by his 
sympathies and by his instructions, he was bound to the Liberal 
movement, which had already turned despotic, priest-ridden 
Piedmont into a fully developed constitutional State, and was 
ere long destined to make it expand into united and independent 
Italy. But if Bingham’s public attitude irritated Abercromby, 
his private peccadilloes with still better reason shocked our 
chief’s propriety and sense of decorum. Poor Dick’s pecuniary 
obligations were numerous and his creditors rabid. The walls of 
the Legation were nightly covered with such uncomplimentary 
inscriptions as “ Bingham ladro, assassino, trufadore,” and so 
forth, which, however carefully effaced in thamorning, invariably 
reappeared the next day. For my own part, I own that I hada 
real liking for my dissipated and eccentric colleague, whom I saw 
at rare intervals, but who, besides being the best possible com- 
pany, was extremely good-natured to me. I havea vivid recollec- 
tion of his gaunt, Don Quixote type, fierce looks, and black wig 
surmounted by a broad-brimmed Panama straw hat. I shall 
never forget my dismay and his rage when, having one morning 
occasion to speak to him about some Chancery work, and rashly 
entering his bedroom without sufficient warning, I discovered him 
sitting up in bed with spectacles (which he never wore in public) 
and a skull as naked as my hand. He swore at me terribly, but 

* The witticism is Mr. Disraeli’s, if I err not, and referred to the special 


Mission to the Italian Courts with which Lord Minto was charged in Septem- 


ber 1847, and which certainly not a little contributed to raise the hopes of the 
Italian Liberals, 
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snatching up his Panama hat, clapped it on and then coolly 
listened to what I had to tell him. He generally stalked about 
armed, and, I firmly believe, would have shot a man down as 
soon as look at him. In his youth he had fought a celebrated 
duel at Madrid with Grouchy, a son of the notorious Marshal, 
the circumstances of which he used to relate with great gusto. As 
usual a woman—a Spanish great lady—was at the bottom of it. 
His chief, Addington, had sent him away to Italy to keep him 
out of mischief, but, before starting, Dick had bound his French 
rival over on his word of honour not to go near the lady during 
his absence. A kind friend wrote to apprise him that the promise 
had been broken, and he forthwith returned post haste, only to 
be mis aux arréts by Addington and kept a close prisoner in 
the Legation. There happening one night to be a gala per- 
formance at the opera-house, Addington was induced to relax 
his rigour and allow poor Dick to go to it. He reached the 
theatre late and only found one stall vacant. “I took my seat,” 
he said, “and after that can remember nothing more. I found 
the fellow sitting next to me, and all I know is that I was 
pulled off him by sheer strength just in time to save him from 
being strangled.” Bingham, who later on became Minister to 
Venezuela, died in London not long ago; I have a vague idea 
that he had so far altered his ways as to have given up spending 
money and taken to lending it. Of such types as his our decorous 
service has for many years been entirely free. 

The Abercrombys were both in delicate health and therefore 
did not entertain much; but they kept an excellent cook and 
gave occasional dinners which were admirably served, and Lady 
Mary was at home every evening to those who chose to drop in 
according to the pleasant Italian custom of the place. Their 
house was mostly frequented by persons belonging to the Liberal 
party, although they were much respected by society of all shades 
and opinions. Here I met the men who had stood in the van of 
the Liberal cause and had chiefly contributed to bring about the 
new order of things, such as Cesare Balbo and Massimo d’Azeglio, 
as well as the Cavours and the La Marmoras. The party whose 
watchword still was “Italy for the Italians” had received a des- 
perate check at Novara; but their faith in the future remained 
unabated, and the Liberals of Piedmont, like Russia after her 
Crimean disasters,* were trustfully biding their time and hus- 
banding their strength for a renewed effort; meantime keeping 
as firm a hold as ever on the affections and sympathies of their 


* “ La Russie ne boude pas, elle se recueille.’ 
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own immediate countrymen. The crushing defeat at the hands 
of Austria had not been followed by any reaction at home; 
neither the dynasty nor the country allowing themselves to be 
turned by this reverse from the path upon which they had reso- 
lutely entered. The Piedmontese, indeed, gave ample proof at 
this time of those eminent qualities of sound political sense and 
patient, indomitable tenacity with which they were in due course 
to leaven and energise the heterogeneous elements that go to 
make up the Italian people. The only, self-appointed, victim of 
the national disaster was King Charles Albert himself, who, in a 
sombre fit of dejection, laid down his crown and withdrew to 
Oporto, where he shortly afterwards died of a broken heart. It 
is not to be supposed, however, that social life at Turin had not 
been affected by these grave events. There was a marked schism 
between the Liberals and the Codino (retrograde) or Opposi- 
tion party which, with a good many exceptions, numbered in 
its ranks the bulk of the old aristocracy. Their unshaken loyalty 
to the House of Savoy kept the Codini within certain bounds, 
and made of them frondeurs rather than active Oppositionists, 
but they were none the less charged by their adversaries with a 
leaning towards Austria and with an undue subserviency to the 
Church, which, till quite recently, had been all powerful in 
Piedmont and was of course bitterly opposed to the Liberal 
movement. Although Abercromby’s avowed Liberal sympathies 
were very repugnant to the Opposition, Lady Mary herself was 
so generally liked that her salon became a neutral ground for 
persons of all parties. Here, then, I also became acquainted 
with the powerful Codino families of d’Arvillars, Revel, and Boyl, 
with the Marquis Scarampi, the wittiest member of the influential 
club of the noblesse, and with Cardenas, whose trenchant pen did 
good service in the columns of the clerical organ the Armonia. 
The aspect of the highest Piedmontese society at this period 
was both curious and interesting. By certain traits it greatly 
reminded me of the Faubourg St. Germain—only a Faubourg St. 
Germain that had not withdrawn from the field and still kept its 
hold on the Court and Government. The aristocracy were 
alarmed and discontented by the progress and spread of 
Liberalism even in their own circle, but as yet they boldly, and, 
in appearance, successfully maintained their supremacy and their 
exclusiveness, though in reality they were fast losing ground and 
being swamped by the irresistible tide. The noblesse of Piedmont 
come of a warlike stock, and from St. Quentin to Novara have 
freely shed their blood in every quarrel in which their restless, 
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Turin proudly records the names of those among them who fell 
in the campaigns of 1848 and 1849. Their example at the head 
of the army had been the more praiseworthy because they fought 
in a cause which they disliked and for principles they both 
dreaded and despised. A proud and poor race, with whom 
loyalty was a passion and military honour the summum bonum, 
many of them were burly, stalwart men, of rough speech and stiff 
gait and manner ; shy and distrustful of strangers, but kind and true 
when once the ice was broken. The ladies, on the other hand, 
were charming, and singularly refined in appearance. Indeed, 
I never lived in a society that, for its size, could show a greater 
number of pretty, high-bred looking women. Madame deCarpenet, 
the Marquise Scati, the exquisitely lovely Madame de Lovensito, 
Madame de Ternengo, the piquante Comtesse Mestiatis—what a 
gallery of beauty they make up in my recollections of those 
days! In my eyes the Piedmontese ladies would have attained 
perfection but for two failings—their love for their native dialect 
and their passion for that indigenous fungus the white truffle. It 
was somewhat trying at first to hear such uncouth sounds uttered 
by rosy lips fragrant with a perfume which all too closely re- 
sembles that of garlic! I grew to like, indeed to find a bewitch- 
ing cadence in, Piedmontese, but to the disenchanting tuber no 
power on earth could reconcile me. 

Turin has a reputation for dulness of which, having seen it 
through the bewitching medium de mes vingt ans, I am not com- 
petent to judge. To me it seemed a city of delights, and, like 
the veriest of ‘ Giandujas,” * I was quite content to pace its broad 
streets and shady porticoes, to sip my morning chocolate at the 
Café Suisse, lounge in the afternoon in the Rue du Po, and eat 
ices in the evening at the “Canton d’Fiorio.t I know few more 
striking and charming views than those from the Collina, espe- 
cially the prospect as one looks down upon the city from the hill 
of the Vigna della Regina; and, for one of nature’s grandest 
displays, commend me to an October sunset watched from the 
Piazza d’Armi, when the blue shadows come creeping up from 
the Lombard plain, while—in a hemicycle of 130 miles from 
Monte Rosa to the Col de Tende—the mountains, peak after 
peak, seem to light their watch-fires, bidding, as it were, a peaceful 
good-night to the fair land they guard, till at last, with a great 
leap, the sun vaults over Monte Viso, leaving it quivering and 
suspended in mid-air like a pyramid of fiery cloud. Nowhere 
is the outline of the great chain of the Alps more beautiful than 


* The national nickname of the Piedmontese. 
+ “The corner of Fiorio,” the principal café of Turin. 
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as seen from Turin, and I felt early drawn towards those glorious 
mountains, as though I divined what happy, though all too short, 
days were in store for me among them in after years. 

Deaf to the warnings of my colleagues I plunged into native 
society and never had cause to regret having done so. The 
Benevello family was among the first with whom I became inti- 
mate. I sang a good deal with Cecilia Benevello, afterwards 
Marquise del Borgo, and was enrolled in the youthful band that 
gathered at night at the house of her widowed elder sister, the 
Marquise Doria de Cirié—“la Pomposa,” or “la Grande Mar- 
quise” as she was termed—most amiable and simple-minded of 
creatures, with her Rubens-like carnation and wealth of tawny 
locks. Her salon, with its band of juvenile admirers—mostly 
young lieutenants of the Guards and other crack regiments—had 
been mischievously nicknamed /a scuola infantile. Here, toc, one 
was sure to meet some of the prettiest women in Turin, such as 
the mignonne Comtesse de Ternengo and the handsome but 
noisy French wife of De Sonnaz, now a cavairy general of some 
renown, and nephew of my friend Madame la Gouvernante of 
Nice. This small set was none the less pleasant for being a little 
“fast” or, more correctly speaking, slightly régence in its tone, 
for though anything but straitlaced in manner and conversa- 
tion, there was about it none of that offensive familiarity or 
absence of courtesy which is too often seen in the gayer circles 
of the present time. Indeed, the company assembled in the old- 
fashioned boudoir with its lovely rococo ceiling and panellings, 
and genuine eighteenth-century furniture, rather carried one back 
to the days of Louis Quinze, and only some powder and patches 
and a few embroidered coats were wanting to make the illusion 
perfect. A faint perfume of ancien régime and old-world gallantry 
still lingered about the Turin beau monde of those days. Alas! 
poor “Grande Marquise !” on her, too, the pains and pleasures 
of this world were to close a very few years later. These Turin 
coteries are, or rather were, very difficult of access. Every one 
in them was somehow related to every one else, and tout s’y 
passait en famille. In no society that I have known was the 
genus “cousin” more numerous or of a more dangerous type. 
As a rule, foreigners were but charily admitted to these family 
gatherings, but when once received they were so most heartily. 
The two leading political salons of the day were those of the 
Comtesse de Robilant, who had stood very high in favour with 
the late King Charles Albert, and of the Marquise d’Arvillars—a 
woman of pungent wit and a perfect type of great lacy of the 
old school, who was Grande Maitresse of the Royal Household 
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and was supposed to be deep in the councils of the ultra-Conser- 
vative party—a party which, having formerly leaned on Austria, 
still had marked Austrian proclivities. 

The theatre plays as great a part in life at Turin as else- 
where in the Peninsula. At the Regio, which is one of the 
finest of Italian houses, we had Madame Barbieri Nini, an admir- 
able singer, with features so repulsive that she made it a condition 
never to appear for the first time before a new audience excepting 
as “ Lucrezia,” winning her way to all hearts under the mask 
which in the first act conceals the Borgia. We also had Baucardé 
in the prime of a most glorious tenor voice, as well as Fraschini 
with his high clarion notes. I can well recall to mind the sensa- 
tion made by the first-named of these two tenors in the Ballo in 
Maschera, then given almost for the first time; while Fraschini, 
the following year, brought down the house in Donizetti's 
Poliuto. Few people now could sit through one of those operas 
with pleasure or even patience. The Regio was likewise remark- 
able for the excellence of its ballets, and, between the acts, a 
sight not to be forgotten was Massimo d’Azeglio, sage and states- 
man, mobbed behind the scenes by a crowd of little danseuses, 
and his pockets rifled of the bonbons with which they were known 
to be well stuffed. But the best fun we had was not at the stately 
Regio, but at inferior theatres such as the Carignano, the 
d’Angennes, with its French company, or the plebeian Teatro 
Gerbino, where the best seats cost a muta or eightpence. When 
I say “ we,’ I mean the set of contemporaries, chiefly colleagues, 
with whom I mostly went about. A curious character amongst 
them was an excellent fellow of the name of Hill, a gigantic 
ex-Dragoon Guard, who was a natural son of Lord Berwick—for 
many years our Minister to the Sardinian Court—and a Genoese 
lady. With the rest of us he patronised little Citterio, a minor 
ballet-star of the day, whom the flebs of the pit and galleries at 
the Carignano persistently hissed because she came from Milan 
and was said to have had an Austrian admirer. One evening the 
fight grew so hot that the passage at the back of the box we 
occupied was invaded by our adversaries, when the door suddenly 
opening disclosed Hill’s giant frame in pugilistic attitude. He 
addressed them in the purest Piedmontese vernacular, garnished 
with a few British expletives, and it was quite delightful to see 
them slink away, leaving us masters of the situation. 

When I first arrived, the Court was in deep mourning for King 
Charles Albert, and even for some time afterwards continued 
very quiet and lifeless. King Victor Emmanuel, as is well known, 
hates all display and ceremony, and his consort, patient, much- 
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tried Marie Adelaide, led a life of austere piety and retirement till 
her early death in 1855. The most popular member of the 
Royal family was the King’s brother, the Duke of Genoa, whose 
marriage with Princess Elizabeth of Saxony was the occasion of 
the only Court festivities that took place during my stay. A great 
breakfast was given at Stupinigi—a palace some distance out of 
Turin—to which we diplomats were all asked—a dull, solemn 
affair, as was likewise a ball given later at the palace at Turin. 
This breakfast, by the way, produced a duel between Count 
Piatti, a Lombard officier d’ordonnance of the King, and the Codino 
Count Cardenas, who, as I have already said, was one of the 
ablest contributors to the clerical newspaper the Armonia. The 
latter had made some disparaging remark as to an Austrian 
refugee like Piatti venturing to escort Comtesse Apponyi to her 
seat at the breakfast-table. The affair ended in a slight wound 
received by Cardenas, but it kept the town on tenterhooks for 
several days. At the Court ball I remember being struck by the 
King’s too evident look of boredom, and being still more dis- 
gusted with his bad taste, when asked what he thought of one of 
the loveliest of his subjects, the Marquise de Lovensito. She was 
simply radiant that evening, dressed to perfection in clouds of 
white tarlatanc, fresh from Paris, and in the opinion of all who 
were present it was impossible to conceive of a more refined 
and faultless style of beauty than hers. His Majesty, however, 
when consulted, merely shrugged his shoulders and growled 
some coarse remark. The Ré galantuomo is certainly not con- 
spicuous for taste or refinement, but it would be unfair to judge 
him by ordinary standards. Never had man a harder bringing 
up. His father’s dislike of him was notorious. “Le roi ne lui 
parlait que la cravache 4 la main”—to use the words of one who 
knew—and he was kept in schoolboy subjection till the day on 
which he was called upon, at twenty-nine, to ascend a throne 
shaken to its base by Custozza and Novara. No wonder if the 
rougher, grosser part of his nature got the upper hand. At the 
same time, although he had known little kindness, he was himself 
far from unkind, and touching stories are related of his tender- 
ness for his youngest crippled child, Prince Odo. Very different 
was his brother, the Duke of Genoa, Charles Albert’s favourite 
son. ‘Tall, good-looking, well-bred, every inch a prince, he was 
beloved by the army and the nation, and his premature death 
was a real loss to the dynasty. I sawa great deal of the gentle- 
inen of his household, and a gallant band they were: Victor de 
St. Marsan, carried off by cholera a few years later in the Crimean 
campaign, Laval, Léon Doria, and others. They all worshipped 
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the Duke, who had, they said, but one defect—curiously untidy 
habits and a marked aversion to ablutions and clean linen! 

Many were the anecdotes I heard at this time of King Charles 
Albert from officers who had served on his staff in 1848 and 1849. 
His harsh, gloomy, self-contained nature made him unpopular, 
but invested him with a certain tragic grandeur not unlike that of 
Schiller’s Wallenstein. In his youth he had been steeped up to his 
lips in treason, and he preserved to the end the reticent, distrustful 
ways of the confirmed conspirator. On the other hand he was, 
by all accounts, absolutely fearless, and of a disdainful courage 
not always pleasant for his entourage. At the siege of Peschiera 
he was riding at a foot’s pace along the glacis, in a most exposed 
position, and soon got under heavy fire. His escort, perceiving 
this, quickened their speed into a trot, when they were checked 
by a stern: “ Au pas, Messieurs!” from their grim, impassive 
master. This dauntless bravery no doubt endeared him to his 
troops, but he otherwise seldom found a gracious word to say in 
recognition of good service. At Goito, for instance, one of his 
intimates, General de Robilant, riding up to report on a decisive 
and critical strategic movement which had just been successfully 
accomplished, received, by way of recognition, a plain “ Bon jour, 
Général! Avez vous de bonnes nouvelles de la Comtesse?” It 
should be added that there were special circumstances that made 
the above dry greeting singularly thankless, not to say cynical. 
The King was, however, notoriously indifferent to the feelings 
and susceptibilities of those who served him. 

The winter and spring passed away and most of my friends 
left town. The Abercrombys had taken a house for the summer 
at a place called Caluso, in one of those lovely valleys that come 
down from Ivrea and Aosta, where I used to go and stay with 
them for a few days at a time. As a rule, however, the routine 
work of the Legation tied me down to Turin, where I had a small 
lodging in the Maison Seyssel, Rue Madonna degli Angeli, not 
far from the club. At this establishment (a very comfortable 
one, by the way) I mostly lived, and there fell in with a rather 
shady set of men, considerably older than myself, who gambled 
a good deal and drank not a little. The most orderly of us come 
into this world with a certain stock of wild oats, and I sowed a 
good portion of mine at this time. J/ faut que jeunesse se passe. 
Amusing, though unprofitable, company some of my friends 
certainly were; three of them as perfect adventurers as ever 
came out of le beau pays de France. Paul de Juigné, Breteuil, 
and Perrot de Thannberg made up this trio, or liederliches Klee- 
blatt ; the first two very well born, the latter of doubtful parentage. 
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Juigné and Thannberg had joined the Sardinian army just 
before Novara, and having “left their country for their country’s 
good,” continued on at Turin with nominal appointments on the 
Etat Major. Juigné later on expiated his youthful errors as a 
volunteer in Algeria and the Crimea, while Thannberg, I believe, 
afterwards took to profitable speculation in Portugal. As to 
Breteuil—who was by way of being on a visit to his sister, married 
to the distinguished Piedmontese General Biscaretti—I know 
nothing of his after fate, but he certainly was one of the most 
accomplished rogues I ever came across in polite society. He 
lived entirely by his wits, and the most curious part of it was 
that he seemed to have none. He so successfully put on a 
simplicity bordering on idiocy, that he became the habitual butt 
of our set, a favourite amusement of ours consisting in getting 
him to take the most impossible bets to be paid for in iced 
champagne. It being very sultry weather—for the dog-days at 
Turin are worthy of the tropics—we thought it good fun to 
quench our thirst at our friend’s expense, till one fine day he 
levanted sans tambour ni trompette, leaving us to settle his bets 
and club account, and to get over, as best we could, the loss of 
any little advances we might have made him on the strength of 
his innocent ways. The principal Turin shopkeepers had shown 
even greater credulity than ours and were very hard hit indeed. 
About this time it was that I was introduced to the Marquise 
Ippolita d’Adda, as fascinating and remarkable a woman as ever 
crossed my path. By birth a Trivulzi, of one of the greatest 
Milanese houses, she had separated from her husband, after a 
short and unl.appy marriage, and taken up her abode at Turin 
where she lived in great affluence, but met with a cool reception 
in society. Although the Piedmontese ladies thought fit to give 
her the cold shoulder, she was so wonderfully pretty and high- 
bred, so full of natural cleverness and charm, that to know her 
was to succumb to her attractions. We met nightly at her house 
after the theatre, keeping frightfully late hours and frequently 
not separating till daylight, after noisy suppers at which she 
presided with infinite tact and decorum, herself touching nothing 
but water and keeping us in perfect order. I never saw greater 
skill in the management of a wild crew of young and not over- 
scrupulous men. Of course we were all desperately in love with 
her, while she carefully abstained from marking a preference for 
any of us, excepting perhaps St. Marsan and Robilanit. Her 
nerves must have been the finest tempered steel, for, after sitting 
up all night, she would go for a long ride in the cool of the 
morning, then snatch a few hours rest, and by three in the 
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afternoon be ready to receive her impatient court, looking as fresh 
as a rose, her hand as cool as ice, and her violet eyes as bright 
and clear as the summer skies they reflected. Truly a very Circe, 
Grave, saturnine, Charles de Robilant,* a hero of Novara, who, 
when his.left hand had been shattered by a round shot, coolly 
walked to the ambulance where he was amputated seated on a 
camp stool—lifting his hat as he passed the Royal staff and 
shouting “ vive le Roi !’—Robilant, whose impassiveness nothing 
could disturb, lay at her feet a devoted slave; so, too, in a 
lesser degree Victor de St. Marsan, the flower of Piedmontese 
chivalry, destined ere long to be laid low by cholera in a Crimean 
grave. I, too, was enthralled with the rest, and grieve to relate 
that I signalised my twenty-first birthday by a grand banquet 
given at Trombetta’s in honour of the enchantress at which | 
did not preside with as much self-possession and dignity as might 
have been desired by my well-wishers. 

Enough, however, of this record of youthful folly. In August, 
when the hot plains had become unbearable, I made a trip to 
Aix-les-Bains with St. Marsan, attracted thither in a great measure 
by the same allurements, and from thence went with the Marquise, 
the Kutusoffs (my old Nice friends), Robilant, and Greppi t—a 
fellow refugee of the lovely Marquise and the most ill-used of her 
admirers—by the Lac du Bourget and the Rhone to Lyons, 
returning by way of Geneva in the diligence. This was my first 
visit to a city and a country since endeared to me by many 
recollections. 

A life of dissipation and excitement told upon me in the long 
run, and a severe chill 1 caught in November (just a year after 
my arrival in Turin) induced an attack of my old enemy bron- 
chitis, and brought me to dire extremity. Under Providence I 
owe my recovery to George Keith, kindest of fellows, who was 
Abercromby’s private physician, and living in his house. He 
treated me with great skill and nursed me with unremitting care, 
and, when it was possible to move me, travelled with me down to 
Genoa, whence | went on to Nice to avoid the rigour of the Turin 
winter. Keith has since achieved considerable distinction at 
Edinburgh in the eminent school formed by the late Sir James 
Simpson. When I reached Nice I was still so weak and my 
cough was so severe that my lungs were believed to be affected, 
and my friends betrayed by their looks how serious were the fears 

* Afterwards Italian Envoy at Vienna, and Ambassador in London, where 
he died. 


+ Count Greppi has since filled various important posts in the Italian 
diplomatic service, 
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they entertained. Wonderful, however, are the powers of recovery 
in youth, and wonderful too was the effect of the Nice climate of 
those days. Ere long I was up and out, and able to take long 
rides in the company of Augustine Fitzgerald and his wife, and 
one of the most accomplished of horsewomen, Lady K. With us 
rode Devlet Kildeef (Devil-kill-devil, as we called him), a huge 
harum-scarum descendant of the Khans of Crim Tartary whom 
the Russian service had only half tamed, and Felix Meyendorff, 
an astute youth of that race of Baltic nobles who have had so 
large a share in the government of Russia since the days of Peter, 
and whose unenviable distinction it later on was to offer a marked 
slight, when Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, to a Pontiff * whom even 
his bitterest enemies are wont to respect. Pleasant rides among 
the hills, with my lady leading us helter-skelter up and down the 
most breakneck places. Where she led, who would not have 
followed ? Surely a pretty Englishwoman looks nowhere better 
or more at home than in the saddle, and this one seemed the 
very queen of them all. 

But as | look back now to this winter-time at Nice, it isanother 
and a very different figure that rises up and fills my thoughts— 
that of the dear old man + who had brought me up and had stood 
me in a father’s stead. Had I the skill to portray him, I would 
use none but the softest, most delicate tints, for in this veteran of 
our greatest naval struggles, who had landed with Abercromby in 
Egypt, had fought at Maida, had forced the Dardanelles with 
Duckworth, had followed Sir Sidney Smith in his adventurous 
career, there dwelt a soul as tender and gentle, a mind as pure 
and unselfish as we are wont to associate only with the most 
perfect of womankind. Precious to me, therefore, is the recollec- 
tion of the last winter I spent with him at this time ; I still weak 
and ailing, but he fast breaking up, yet far more thoughtful of my 
condition than of his own heavy load of trouble and ill-health. 
Some years later I met with him again in fiction, and, with 
strange emotion, traced the same tender yet valiant heart, the 
same simplicity, the same unselfish, over-confiding nature sketched 
to the life by the great novelist in that most pathetic of his 
creations, the elder Newcome. 

In April I had to return to my duties, retracing my steps by the 
Corniche to join the Abercrombys at Nervi, near Genoa, where 
they had wintered. I had now with me one of the most excellent 
servants | ever knew, Emmanuel Perrini by name, whom I had 

* Pope Pius IX. 


+ Admiral Arabin, the husband of my father’s sister, with whom I was 
staying. 
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engaged at Nice, and who for years after faithfully served me in 
many a clime and country. 

Of all the beautiful Ligurian seaboard no point is more lovely 
than Nervi. The garden of our villa sloped down to the shore, 
where it was bounded by one of the numerous old martello towers 
which stud that coast and carry the mind back to days when 
the pirate barks of Barbarossa harried the land, and Doria’s 
avenging galleys sallied forth against them from the neighbouring 
Genoa. Behind the house rose hills “ weoded to the peak,” with 
many a white casino gleaming though the trees, and tiny chapels 
set in olive groves. From thence the view embraces a vast 
expanse of sea and coast from distant Savona to the bold and 
beautiful promontory of Porto Fino looming close at hand. Down 
below, along the shore, the high road from Chiavari and Spezzia 
runs past old, dilapidated villas with painted fronts peeling in the 
blistering noontide, past Quinto with its Palazzo Spinola, past the 
beach and tiny harbour at Quarto, whence, nine years later, 
Garibaldi and his mille were to embark for the conquest of 
Sicily, till it reaches the gates of the proud city then still sullenly 
smarting under the recollections of its recent siege and capture.* 
Six weeks spent among these scenes, and the quiet, even tenour 
of life beneath the hospitable roof of my chief, restored me to 
full strength, while the gentle influence of my hostess helped to 
calm down what feverish excitement I had brought with me from 
my winter round of gaiety. In June we all returned to Turin, 
and much of my time during the ensuing summer was again 
passed with the Abercrombys at a country house they had taken 
at Pessione on the line of railway to Alexandria. I was soon to 
lose their kindly converse and friendly guidance. In November 
1851 Abercromby, who had been made a K.C.B. and become Sir 
Ralph, was appointed to the Hague, and he and Lady Mary soon 
left Turin for their new destination. 


* After the disaster of Novara, the city of Genoa was seized by insurgents 
who drove out the garrison and proclaimed the Ligurian Republic (April 3, 
1849). A few days later Genoa surrendered to General la Marmora. 


HORACE RUMBOLD. 
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‘THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—THE BOERS IN 
CONFERENCE 


IT may be remembered that in rejecting the officious inter- 
ference of the Dutch Government in the South African War, 
Lord Lansdowne, the British Foreign Minister, pointed out in 
his Note (January 29), to Baron Gericke, the Dutch Minister in 
London, that one reason for refusing to recognise the Boer 
delegates in Holland was that it was understood that all govern- 
ing powers had been vested “ in Mr. Steyn for the Boers of the 
Orange River Colony, and in Mr. Schalk Burger for those of 
the Transvaal.” These were the proper persons to initiate 
negotiations, which must be commenced in South Africa 
through Lord Kitchener, “ who has already been instructed to 
forward immediately any offers he may receive for the consi- 
deration of his Majesty’s Government.” The correspondence 
between the Dutch and British Governments was mailed to 
Lord Kitchener, and it is computed that it reached Pretoria and 
was transmitted to the neighbourhood of Roos Senekal, where 
Mr. Schalk Burger and his entourage were encamped, in the 
early days of March. Mr. Schalk Burger’s application in the 
middle of that month for “a safe-conduct through our lines and 
back in order to see Mr. Steyn with reference to the possibility 
of peace proposals” may therefore have been the result of Lord 
Lansdowne’s suggestion. Nothing, however, had transpired with 
regard to the Boer request, and the public were completely sur- 
prised to read a telegram dated Pr. toria, March 23, stating that 
“the members of the so-called acting Transvaal Government, 
consisting of Messrs. Schalk Burger, Reitz, Lucas Meyer, Krogh, 
and Vanderwalt, arrived in Pretoria to-day from Middelburg 
by special train under a flag of truce.” The “Government” 
continued their journey to Kroonstad the same day, accom- 
panied by various British staff officers. It is superfluous to say 
that according to our old friend “ Rumour,” the “ Transvaal 
delegates are in favour of a general surrender to end the 
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war.” It proved easier to seek Mr. Steyn than to find him, 
and after several days’ wandering in the neighbourhood of 
Kroonstad it was announced that “Mr. Schalk Burger’s efforts 
to open negotiations with Steyn have hitherto been unsuccess- 
ful.” Apparently that elusive individual, accompanied by De 
Wet, had crossed the main line to the West, as things had 
become too hot for him in his own hunting-ground. Ulti- 
mately, on April 2 communications were opened with Mr. 
Steyn, who was in company with Generals Delarey and Kemp. 


A week later, z.e., April 9, the Boer “ Governments” and the 
principal guerilla leaders assembled in conference at Klerksdorp, 
all the arrangements being undertaken by the British autho- 
rities, who had, meanwhile, sent a special train to bring in 
General Botha. The extent to which forms and ceremonies 
were preserved is indicated by the statement that “the repre- 
sentatives of the late Orange Free State Government have been 
provided with quarters in the old town. Delarey, as represent- 
ing the Transvaal, has joined the Transvaal Boers in the new 
town,” also that “the tent in which the conferences are to take 
place has been pitched midway between the old and new town- 
ships near the Spruit.” On April 10 the Boers held another 
conference, and on the following day the whole party left for 
Pretoria, the Transvaalers in one train and the Free Staters in 
another to interview Lords Kitchener and Milner. We have 
no knowledge as to the present frame of mind of the conferring 
delegates, and opinion is much divided as to the ultimate issue 
of these “ negotiations,” but it is noteworthy that among the 
Boer papers lately captured by Colonel Grenfell were copies 
of two addresses of welcome to Steyn and De Wet signed by 
Delarey, Liebenberg, and others. Though undated, their 
reference to the duration of the war as having lasted two years 
and five months shows that these documents were presented on 
the occasion of the recent visit of Steyn and De Wet to the 
Western Transvaal. Steyn is grandiloquently apostrophised as 
a leader whose “ deeds and words have greatly encouraged and 
strengthened the Burghers ”—possibly in contrast to the deeds 
and words of other leaders. ‘ We thank God for your manful 
and steadfast attitude. We pray also that it may be granted 
you to come forward as the head and leader of United South 
Africa.” Nor is a captured proclamation issued by Mr. Schalk 
Burger on January 23 in the Leidenburg district, any more en- 
couraging to the optimists, as the acting President of the Trans- 
vaal appoints Mar h 29 to be observed by the burghers as a 
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day of intercession “ for the restoration of peace and the inde- 
pendence of the two Republics.” The air was naturally thick 
with rumours during and after these conferences at Klerksdorp 
and Pretoria, but the Government very wisely declined to make 
any statement until Mr. Balfour made the following announce- 
ment in the House of Commons on April 18: 

Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener have had two conferences with the Boer 
delegates. 

At their request Lord Kitchener, while refusing an armistice on military 
grounds, has agreed to give facilities for the election and meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the various commandoes to consider the position. 

The Boer leaders have left Pretoria for this purpose, and it is not believed 
that communications can be resumed within less than three weeks. 


The Daily Mail claimed to know day by day the exact state of 
the “ negotiations” between the British and the Boers, and when 
taxed as to the source of its information declared that at the 
proper time “ we shall be able to give convincing details of one 
of the most interesting achievements in the history of journalism.” 
According to this version, which has been to some extent con- 
firmed by subsequent telegrams from the correspondents of 
other newspapers in Pretoria, the course of the discussion 
was as follows: The first demand of the Boers was for an 
armistice during the negotiations, which was peremptorily refused 
by the British Cabinet at its meeting on Tuesday, April 14, and 
it was believed in official circles that this refusal would be 
followed by an announcement of the collapse of the Conference. 
However, the Boers accepted the refusal, so the discussion 
continued. ‘The view taken by the British Government through- 
out was that “there could be no treaty, convention, or settle- 
ment, as after the Crimea, or the War of 1870-1 ; it was simply 
a question of terms to be given by the victor to a beaten foe 
upon surrender.” Lord Milner transmitted the British terms to 
the Boers, who stubbornly resisted our attitude on the subject 
of amnesty, the banishment proclamation, and the date of the 
restoration of responsible government, as well as the Boer repre- 
sentation on the Executive Council. The Cabinet refused, 
however, to budge an inch from the position they had taken 
up, and for the moment there was a dead lock. On April 17, 
the position, according to the Dazly Mail, was as follows : 

The Boer delegates met again yesterday—Thursday—at Pretoria, when 
this decision of the Cabinet was laid before them, practically placing them in 
the position of agreeing to peace on the British terms or of rejecting them 
and terminating the conference. 

In the interval, however, their general disposition had undergone a change. 
They displayed a much more reasonable attitude, and Lord Milner was 
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empowered to grant them one or two seats on the Executive Council, subject 
to the approval of his Majesty’s Government and pending the restoration of 
responsible Government. 


The Daily Mail is also responsible for the following statement : 
“As a result of the conference we understand that the Boers 
practically agree to accept the British terms; some details— 
which should not create any real difficulty—remaining to be 
settled.” We are likewise informed that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement made in the House of Commons on January 20, 
represents the attitude of the British Government: “ We decline 
to be bound at the time of surrender to any special conditions 
which may embarrass us in the future.” Subsequently, as we 
know from the official statement in the House of Commons, the 
Boer leaders decided to submit the British terms to the fighting 
commandoes—presumably the burghers only—and there the 
matter rests for the present, though there is no rest for Rumour 
which is making the most of a glorious opportunity. 


A PESSIMISTIC FORECAST 


A very pessimistic view of the peace negotiations is expressed 
by a correspondent of the Morning Post, Mr. John Stuart, who, 
on leaving the Memorial Service at St. Paul’s held in honour 
of Mr. Rhodes, was accosted by a certain Dutch Africander, 
who thus discussed the Klerksdorp meeting : “ ‘ Mark my words, 
man, there will never be peace in South Africa.’ I was bowled 
out. ‘But you , I said, pointing to the cathedral. ‘ Ah,’ he 
replied—‘as for me! . . . But the Dutch Reformed par- 
sons . ..” Two factors will militate against any settled or 
secure peace: (1) the intention of the Boer leaders that any 
present pacification shall be temporary; and (2) the bitter 
hostility of the Dutch Reformed clergy to any power which 
threatens their influence. The present action of the Boers 
was foreshadowed in a letter addressed by Mr. Schalk Burger 
to Mr. Steyn on March 21, 1901—already published in a blue- 
book—in which he said: “If we are convinced that our last 
resources are exhausted, our last strength broken, we must bow 
down and surrender to the enemy, no matter how bitter this 
cup may be to us.” But he would have terms, 

I keep to the decision to surrender unconditionally if this must happen, 
which, I trust, God forbid. No, let us keep our nation unsullied, to receive 
no favour from this cruel enemy, that the gulf which exists through the former 
and this cruel war [may] remain and still widen. ‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a a way,” and, if we are not exiled, we can, by exerting our strength, 
form small committees, and supported by loving gifts from Europe, again 
build up our country and people, to advance our language and religion, to 
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educate our children, and to keep alive our oppressed national spirit, and to 
cause it to come to life again. This is my ideal. 


The correspondent suggests that this italicised sentence affords 
the clue to the pro-Boer resentment against the banishment 
proclamation. “Here, anyhow, we see a germ of a policy, 
and an ideal which the pro-Boers are doing their best to 
encourage by clamouring that we should give such terms as 
will provide a fulcrum, if terms can be said to provide a 
fulcrum, for the next Boer revolution.” Within a month of the 
date of the above letter, Mr. Steyn saw Mr. Burger, and on 
April 10, 1901, the question of surrender was discussed, “ but 
it was decided not to ask for an armistice for the purpose of 
consulting the people until the Boer cause was at its last gasp.” 
A month latter, however, May 10, the Boer Government 
believed the time had come to appeal for this armistice, and in 
a letter to Mr. Steyn, Mr. Reitz declares: 

Not only is our nation becoming broken up in the manner above mentioned, 
but it will also certainly come to pass that the leaders of the people, whose 
personal influence has hitherto kept them together, will be looked upon with 


suspicion by them and lose all their influence, and, in consequence, all hope of 
the resuscitation of the national sentiment in the future will be lost. 


According to this view, if the Boers surrender, it will simply be 
to carry out Mr. Burger’s policy, and will transfer the struggle 
from the military to the political arena, for there can be no 
illusions as to the meaning of “ small committees” and “ loving 
gifts from Europe.” 

Such then are said to be the views of the fighting Boers, 
while the views of the pious Boers were expressed on December 
II, 1900, by the Rev. W. P. De Villiers, the spokesman of an 
insolent deputation chiefly composed of Dutch priests, who thus 
addressed the High Commissioner : 


There is a deep-seated feeling, in the minds of our Colonial Dutch, at any 
rate, that no lasting peace can be established unless the former Republics are 
given back their independence. There may be some sort of peace, some 
superficial acquiescence in that state of things, but there will be no hearty 
co-operation and goodwill, but instead ill-will and race feeling will prevail, 
and for generations it may go on prevailing. 


Perhaps the most active clerical agitator is the Rev. Andrew 
Murray, whose attitude is thus described by the Rev. H. A. Du 
Plessis of Lindley, who it may be remembered went in all good 
faith on a peace mission among the clergy of Cape Colony, 
Where, however, he obtained very little support. Mr. Du 
Plessis reported his conversation with this firebrand as follows : 
“The Rev. Mr. Murray will not be satisfied with anything less 
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than the independence of the two Republics. I have tried in 
all possible ways to convince him of the untenableness of his 
position, but he is immovable. The others simply pipe after 
him. The condition of these spiritual teachers is bad.” Mr. 
Murray himself wrote to Piet de Wet, the brother of the 
guerilla (who for a long time past has cast his influence on the 
side of peace and is now enrolling a Burgher Corps), in the 
following canting terms: “I would willingly have my right hand 
cut off if that could promote peace, but I am continually wait- 
ing upon God to see whether He could give me light in anything 
that I may do for the well-being of my people. As far as I 
can judge, the way which you propose is not that which will 
lead to an honourable and desired peace. Prayerfully yours.” 
Mr. John Stuart is so bold and rash as to close his letter with 
the following prophecy : 


The leaders mean treason ; the clergy, who have a vast hold over the women, 
mean treason. If peace follows these negotiations, which I am inclined to 
doubt, it will be a peace that can only be maintained by the most stringent 
precautions, including exile—whereby we may prevent the formation of small 
committees and the distribution of loving gifts from Europe, probably in the 
shape of arms landed at Inhambane—including, too, a compulsory and active 
scheme of education whereby the influence of the Dutch priesthood may be 
doused. But chiefly by the retention of troops and the establishment of well- 
equipped British Volunteer forces. All the same, my firm conviction is that 
if peace be concluded now, our columns will bedriving the country again within 
five years, 


We would reply to this with another prophecy. If Lord 
Milner is allowed a free hand, unhampered by the Home 
Government, to work out the settlement on his own lines, there 
will not be another South African War during the present 
generation. 


RECENT MILITARY OPERATIONS 


If the past month has been satisfactory to those who believe 
that the war can be closed by “negotiations,” it has been no 
less satisfactory to the other school, who are convinced that 
the conflict can only be concluded by the destruction of the 
Boer forces—z.e., by superior tactics, superior shooting, greater 
mobility and weight of numbers on our side. It is possible that 
the mere initiation of negotiations by the Boer leaders may 
have had a depressing effect on their followers, which we should 
follow up and press home to the utmost. There has certainly 
been a steady increase in the number of Boers put out of action 
every week, for whereas Lord Kitchener’s report of March 24 
recorded a total “‘bag”—the word is so expressive and so 
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harmless that we make no apology for using it—of 163 ; the 
following week, ending March 21, the figures rose to 276; on 
April 7, 271 Boers were accounted for ; and on April 14, 265; 
while on April 21, 362 were killed, wounded, or captured. 
This gives a grand total of 1337 for five weeks, and an in- 
creased rate in spite of the declining number in the field. It 
is no less satisfactory to find that at last the War Office seems 
to be abandoning that foolish optimism which has cost us so 
much in blood and money throughout the war, for we find the 
Under-Secretary of State, Lord Raglan, informing a meeting 
early in April: “ Whether the coming winter would see the 
finish of the war he could not say, but he believed that after the 
end of this winter the military operations would be reduced to 
a very small amount, and the actual fighting remaining to be 
done would be more against gangs of dispersed and broken men 
than against such forces as we had hitherto had to deal with.” 
It is understood that all past official estimates of the number of 
Boers in the field have now been frankly abandoned. The slate 
has been cleaned, and the new number written upon it is said 
to be eight to nine thousand fighting men. Then again, while 
the reinforcements, which there is every reason to believe Lord 
Kitchener has requested, as they are certainly required to make 
an absolute certainty of winding up the war during the present 
winter, are not forthcoming, it must be owned that the Govern- 
ment are making, for them, a creditable effort. They claim to 
be landing 20,000 fresh troops and a substantial supply of 
horses during the present weeks. In addition to the sub- 
stantial reinforcements from the mother country, the colonies, 
with that splendid enterprise and devotion which has marked 
their attitude throughout the war, have again come to the 
fore, and between them are arranging to send contingents 
aggregating 5000 men, of whose quality it is unnecessary 
to speak, as it has been demonstrated upon every battlefield in 
South Africa. 


Recent correspondence with regard to these further con- 
tingents is somewhat instructive, for it offers a most agreeable 
contrast to the snubs which used to be administered (not through 
any fault of the Colonial Secretary, but by some of the Jacks-in- 
office who had the upper hand in the early stages of the war) 
on any suggestion of colonial co-operation. Mr. Seddon, the 
Premier of New Zealand, whom we are glad to observe is now 
on his way to South Africa, where his presence will be of the 
utmost value during any further negotiations that may occur, 
appears to have been the leader of this latest colonial movement 
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by offering, on behalf of New Zealand, a tenth contingent of 
1000 men. On March 18 Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed to 
Lord Hopetoun, the Governor-General of the Australian 
Commonwealth, as follows: 


The patriotic action of New Zealand in offering tenth contingent of 1000 
men has strengthened hands of his Majesty’s Government in their efforts to 
bring the war to an early conclusion. Contingent has been gratefully 
accepted and large reinforcements are being sent from here. His Majesty's 
Government do not desire to press for further offers, but if your Government 
should wish to follow example of New Zealand we should gladly accept 
reinforcements of 2000 men on same terms and conditions as last. The con- 
tingent if offered should consist of unmarried men. 


To which Lord Hopetoun replied on Marth 20: “My 
Government informs me that Government of Commonwealth 
gladly accede to request contained in your telegram of March 18 
and will despatch reinforcements consisting of 2000 men ; con- 
ditions same as before.” The thanks of the Imperial Govern- 
ment were conveyed in the following terms on March 21: 
“ His Majesty’s Government warmly appreciate patriotic action 
of your Government in offering further reinforcements and 
gratefully accept this valuable addition to forces engaged in 
South Africa.” On the same day Mr. Chamberlain sent an 
identical telegram to Lord Minto, the Governor-General of 
Canada, to that to Lord Hopetoun, and received this reply a 
week afterwards : “Referring to your telegram of March 18, 
my Government are of opinion that, if so desired by his 
Majesty’s Government, 2000 mounted troops can be raised 
in Canadian Dominion on same terms and conditions as 
colonial corps which sailed in January last, and Department of 
Minister of Militia will undertake to carry out the work as in 
case of that colonial corps.” On the same day, March 25, Sir 
Henry M‘Callum, the Governor of Natal, on behalf of that 
gallant little community, sent this telegram to Mr. Chamber- 
lain: “ Adopting suggestion of Commander-in-Chief South 
Africa my responsible Ministers have decided to assist Imperial 
forces by increasing total number of Natal mounted troops in 
the field by an additional 500. Colonial Government will 
defray costs of pay and allowances.” The recruiting for these 
various forces has proceeded with the greatest success through- 
out the colonies, nowhere more so than in Canada ; any want 
of enthusiasm on the part of the Laurier Government is abun- 
dantly supplied by the Canadian people. Among the French 
Canadian Officers whose services have been accepted we note 
the name of Colonel Boulanger, and still more significant is 
that of Captain Papineau, a grandson of the leader of the great 
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Rebellion of 1837 and a relative of M. Bourassa, the leading 
pro-Boer. May not the presence of Papineau foreshadow a 
future in which the grandsons of Botha, De Wet, and Delarey 
will be volunteering for service with the British Army in China, 
Germany, or elsewhere? The Canadian Contingent will con- 
sist of 2000 men; Australia also sends 2000, and New Zealand 
as we have seen 1000. 


There has been a considerable amount of fighting during the 
last few weeks, three serious engagements having taken place in 
Delarey’s sphere of influence with serious results to his com- 
mandoes, which have lost in killed, wounded, and captured no 
less than 500 men. The first of the encounters consisted of a 
skilfully prepared drive, for which General Ian Hamilton 
(Colonel Wools Sampson being his Intelligence Officer) seems 
to have been responsible as he has for some time been in com- 
mand in the Western Transvaal. “This combined movement, 
undertaken by columns of mounted troops only, without guns 
or impedimenta of any sort,” according to Lord Kitchener’s 
telegram, was commenced on March 23. The columns started 
from Commando Drift on Vaal, Klerksdorp, and Vaalbank on 
Lichtenburg blockhouse line, “travelling rapidly during the 
night,” and reached a position on a line from Commando Drift 
through Swartbank, Gestopfontein, Geluk, to Lichtenburg block- 
house line. The net result of this sweeping movement was the 
capture of 179 Boers all told and five guns, but, according to the 
Times correspondent at Kekewich’s headquarters, ‘“ Except for 
the re-capture of the five of the six guns, with a full complement 
of ammunition, taken from Lord Methuen’s forces, the results 
were not very satisfactory, owing to the escape of a large number 
of Boers who were within the area of the drive.” There has 
been considerable congratulation on the fact that British forces 
were shown to be able to travel eighty miles in twenty-four 
hours, but according to the same correspondent “the distance 
covered by the troops during the night before the actual driving 
began prevented the pursuit from being pushed home as it 
might have been,” while “the immense extent of our lines 
robbed the column in pursuit of the main body of Boers of the 
support necessary to bring off a big coup which had been 
admirably planned.” Reuter’s Klerksdorp correspondent gives 
a somewhat different version, according to which General 
Liebenberg, commanding the main body of Boers, sneaked 
through our lines, with several hundred men, “by adopting 
the formation of the British column on the move, and so 
being mistaken for a British force,” while Kemp with another 
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considerable force “escaped round the British right flank, which 
had no time to close up owing to the extreme haste with which 
the operations had to be performed.” 


The Boers now decided to try and bring off-a coup, possibly 
with the object of influencing the “ negotiations,” and finding 
a small British column under Colonels Cookson and Keir 
detached from General Walter Kitchener’s force reconnoitring 
near the Hart River in the Western Transvaal, a furious attack 
was delivered under the leadership of Kemp. Our force was 
nearly caught napping, but Colonel Cookson was able to 
hastily entrench a position on the right bank of the Brakspruit, 
only fifteen miles South of Tweebosch, the scene of Lord 
Methuen’s recent disaster. Damant’s Horse were posted on 
our right front, and the 28th Mounted Infantry, who seem to 
have borne the brunt of the fighting, on the right flank, while 
the 17th and 27th Mounted Infantry with Kitchener’s fighting 
Scouts protected the left flank. Last, but by no means least, 
the Canadians, under Colonel Evans, held the extreme front, 
and the Royal Horse Artillery Mounted Rifles the rear. The 
Boers opened with three guns and a pompom, and a general 
attack was made from all sides. There was the usual stampede 
of mules, but fortunately without the usual consequences, and 
our men steadily held their ground. The Boers particularly 
pressed their attack on a farm house held by the Royal Horse 
Artillery, who repulsed them with a steady rifle fire. The 
Canadians in front were attacked by strong numbers, but 
gallantly repelled every attempt made by the Boers to get 
through. One party (under Lieutenant Bruce Carruthers) 
fought until all were killed or wounded. The last man, though 
mortally wounded, emptied his two bandoliers, and then broke 
his rifle to prevent it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The fighting continued all day at one point or another, the 
Boers being repelled everywhere, and ultimately, in spite of the 
personal efforts of their leaders, Delarey, Kemp and others, 
declined to renew the attack, and at nightfall they retired with 
an admitted loss of 127 killed and wounded. The third action 
in the Western Transvaal took place on April 11, between a 
British force under Colonel Kekewich and a Boer force of 1500 
under the indefatigable Commandant Kemp, the latter again 
taking the offensive. According to Lord Kitchener’s laconic 
telegram, “ Fight very hot while it lasted; enemy were repulsed 
by Yeomanry, Scottish Horse and South African Constabulary, 
who fought admirably. Enemy left on the field 44, including 
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Commandant Potgieter killed, 34 wounded and 20 unwounded 
prisoners.” According to Reuter the enemy were lying in wait 
for Kekewich’s column not far from the scene of the attack 
upon Cookson, and as our scouts topped a rise in the ground, 
“then the enemy, who were evidently awaiting their arrival, 
in a long line and close formation, galloped through them 
shouting. The scouts were unable to stop the progress of the 
enemy, who came forward right on to Kekewich’s main body.” 
Our men immediately dismounted and received the attack with 
an effective rifle fire, but so impetuous was the advance that 
some of the enemy got within forty yards of the line. “The 
attack, however, never had a chance of succeeding.” Indeed, 
the correspondent surmises from its nature that “the enemy 
supposed that Kekewich’s column formed part of a thin driving 
line through which they hoped to break by a rapid solid rush.” 
Besides killing the Boer leader, Commandant Poigieter, we had 
the satisfaction of taking two guns and a pompom, and it is said 
that Delarey has now only one left. Some pro-Boer enthusiast 
should write a letter to the Z#mes calling upon Lord Kitchener 
to redress this inequality by handing over some of our guns with 
the requisite ammunition. 

We must also note Colonel Colenbrander’s successful attack 
on Commandant Beyers’ laager in the Northern Transvaal, 
which resulted in the capture of the laager and 130 prisoners, 
though Beyers himself with a few followers succeeded in making 
his escape. 


TWO COURT-MARTIALS. 


Two court-martials, recently held in South Africa, one on the 
so-called “ Australian ” officers and the other on Kritzinger, have 
attracted a certain amount of attention, the former causing no 
little excitement, which was allayed, however, as soon as the 
War Office condescended to publish the facts. From the offi- 
cial statement it appears that last July and August an irregular 
Colonial force called the Bushveldt Carbineers, “recruited in 
South Africa but including other Colonials,” but in no sense 
Australian” save that Australians might join it, was engaged in 
the wildest part of the Transvaal about 80 miles north-east 
of Pietersburg. The military authorities learnt in October “ that 
grave irregularities on the part of certain officers of the corps 
had taken place within the previous three months,” and as the 
result of a court of inquiry five officers were tried by general 
court-martial at Pietersburg last January, “‘and were found 
guilty as principals or accessories in twelve murders.” Two of 
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these officers, Lieutenants Handcock and Morant, were sen- 
tenced to death, and were subsequently executed, while Lieu- 
tenant Witton, though also found guilty of murder, was 
condemned to penal servitude, having acted “ under influence.” 
Lieutenant Picton was cashiered for manslaughter, while 
Major Tenahan, the commanding officer, was convicted on a 
charge of “by culpable neglect omitting to make a report 
which it was his duty to make,” and dismissed. The official 
statement adds: “No doubt exists as to the guilt of the 
accused, whose plea in extenuation that a member of their 
corps had suffered ill-treatment at the hands of the Boers 
was not sustained by the evidence at the trial.” The case 
set up by the defence was that the executed officers had 
been goaded beyond control by the treatment which their 
superior officer, Captain Hunt, had received from the Boers. 
According to one account his face was trodden on by hob- 
nailed boots, and after death his body was mutilated. Such an 
atrocity would inflame any man’s mind, but the fact of the 
atrocity was not satisfactorily established, and according to a 
member of the 4th Victorian Contingent who served in the 
Bushveldt Carbineers, Lieutentants Morant and Handcock shot 
several surrendered Boers before the death of Captain Hunt 
without any court-martial. The episode is a painful one, but 
it is of no great importance except to show the even-handed 
justice of the military authorities, which was further emphasised 
in the court-martial of Kritzinger, who was tried on several 
capital charges, but was acquitted, apparently owing to the 
production of an intercepted letter in which the accused depre- 
cated the late Commandant Scheepers’ action “in burning 
houses in the Camdeboo district, and generally proved himself 
to bea humane man.” Thereupon the court found the accused 
not guilty on all four charges of murder, and there ensued a 
touching little scene, ‘‘ Kritzinger on being released walked out 
of court, but was immediately brought back again, and every 


member of the court, including the prosecutor, shook hands 
with him.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PROTEST 


The Duke of Rutland having written to say that “ he entirely 
disapproves of the line adopted by the National Review on 
Foreign Policy,” we wrote inviting him to amplify his objec- 
tions, and received in response the following vigorous protest : 


March 14, 1902. 
Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 11th in which you explain 
the reasons of the policy advocated by the Review with respect to Germany, 
and ask me why I dissent from them. 
My answer is simple. Germany has done us no harm, has no interests 
opposed to ours, and from her geographical position, and the genius and 
valour of her people, must always be a most powerful factor in European 


politics. To quarrel with her would therefore be, in my eyes, a crime and a 
blunder. 


But the real object of the new policy is obviously not so much the weaken- 
ing or destruction of Germany as the aggrandisement of Russia, and to that 
I entertain an insuperable objection. 

We are, according to the new Policy, to throw the weight of our influence 
in the Near and the Far East into the Russian scale, present her with countries 


at present independent, and accept as the Jackal’s reward her promise not to 
invade India. 


Half a century’s acquaintance with Foreign Policy leaves me in no doubt 
as to the folly and injustice of the line taken by the Review. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
RUTLAND. 


We shall content ourselves with the observation that the 
National Review has never sought to pick a quarrel with 
Germany or to “aggrandise” Russia. But we do believe (1) 
That Germany intends to challenge and aspires to destroy 
British supremacy at sea, and that we should prepare for this 
struggle ; (2) That a definite understanding with Russia would 
be less likely to promote her indefinite expansion than the 
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orthodox policy of drift of which we have had fifty years melan- 
choly experience ; (3) As there is no adequate cause of conflict 
between Russia and Great Britain it would be to the interests 
of both nations to close a feud only profitable to others. 


A SUGGESTION 


We have received a letter from a distinguished New Zealander, 
from which we make the following extract: 


I do hope that when a suitable opportunity presents itself you will use the 
great influence you possess in impressing on English public opinion the 
necessity of doing something to draw the Empire together in peace time as 
well asin war. Speaking for New Zealand we have given ungrudgingly of 
our best in this time of stress. We have sent away our eighth contingent, 
and a ninth isin camp ready to go. Weare not asking or looking for any 
reward, and at present we do not feel that we are doing more than our duty. 
Still I can see that there will be a feeling of great disappointment, even of 
mortification, if, after the war is over, we find that there is no opening for 
New Zealanders in the Army and Navy, or in the Civil Service, and if the 
present disabilities against colonial barristers practising in England, or coloni- 
ally ordained clergymen taking duty in English parishes are still maintained. 
We shall then assume that only in time of war when you want help to defend 
the Empire do you regard us as members of the Empire and not merely in- 
ferior dependencies. In that day Kipling’s line: 


“Ye fawned on the younger nations for the men who could shoot and ride ” 


will come back to us. At present we repudiate the suggestion it contains, 
but then we shall ask ourselves whether the poet was not a seer after all. 


